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THE REEF 



UNEXPECTED obstacle. Please don't come till 
thirtieth. Anna-" 

All the way from Charing Cross to Dover the train 
had hammered the words of the telegram into George 
Darrow's ears, ringing every change of irony on its 
commonplace syllables: rattling them out like a dis- 
charge of musketry, letting them, one by one, drip slowly 
and coldly into his brain, or shaking, tossing, transpose 
ing them like the dice in some game of the gods of 
malice ; and now, as he emerged from his compartment at 
the pier, and stood facing the wind-swept platform and 
the angry sea beyond, they leapt out at him as if from 
the crest of the waves, stung and blinded him with a 
fresh fury of derision. 

'^Unexpected obstacle. Please don't come till thirtieth. 
Anna." 

She had put him off at the very last moment, and for 
the second time: put him off with all her sweet reason- 
ableness, and for one of her usual "good" reasons — ^he 
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WM certain that this reason. Ulce the other, fthe Ttsti of 
her husband's uncle's widcm-) would be "gpod"] But it 
. wa« that veiy certainty which chilled him. The fart of 
her dealing so reasonably with their case shed an ironic 
light on the idea that there had been any exceptional 
warmth in tJic greeting she had given him after their 
twel%-e years apart. 

They bad found each other again, in London, soma 
three months previously, at a dinner at the Americaa 
EmbasAv. and when she hail caught sight of him her 
smile had been like a red rose pinned on her widow's 
mourning. He stitl felt the tlirob of surprise with which, 
among the stereotj-ped (aces of the season's diners, he 
had come upon her unexpected face, with the dark hair 
banded above grave eyes ; eyes m which he had rccog» 
nized every little curve and shadow as he would have 
recognized, after half a life-time, the details of a room 
he had played in as a child. And as. in the plumed 
starred crowd, she had stood out for him, s)en<ler, se- 
cluded and different, so he had felt, the instant their 
glances met, that he as sharply detached himself for her. 
At) that and more her unite had said; had said not 
merely "I remember," but "I ronembcr just what you re- 
member": almost^ indeed, as though lier memory had 
aided his, her glance Rnatl b^ck on their recaptured n 
ment its momtng brightness. Ceruinly, when their dis- 
tracted Ambasiadress — with the cry: "Oh, you knotV' 
Mrs. Leath? That's perfect, for General Fambam ba* 
failed me" — had waved them toother for the mardi tO' 
the dining-room, Darniw had felt a sbgbt pressure of tht- 
ana on his, a pressure faintly but unmistakably empha> 
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sizing the exclamation : "Isn't it wonderful ? — In London 
—in the season — in a mob ?" 

Little enough, on the part of most women ; but it was 
a sign of Mrs. Leath's quality that every movement, every 
syllable, told with her. Even in the old days, as an intent 
grave-eyed girl, she had seldom misplaced her light 
strokes; and Darrow, on meeting her again, had im- 
mediately felt how much finer and surer an instrument \^ 
of expression she had become. 

Their evening together had been a long confirmation 
of this feeling. She had talked to him, shyly yet frankly, 
of what had happened to her during the years when they 
had so strangely failed to meet. She had told him of her 
marriage to Eraser Leath, and of her subsequent life in 
France, where her husband's mother, left a widow in his 
youth, had been re-married to the Marquis de Chantelle, 
and where, partly in consequence of this second union, 
the son had permanently settled himself. She had spoken 
abo, with an intense eagerness of affection, of her lit- 
tle girl Efiie, who was now nine years old, and, in a strain 
hardly less tender, of Owen Leath, the charming clever 
young step-son whom her husband's death had left to her 
care . . . 

A porter, stumbling against Darrow's bags, roused him 
to the fact that he still obstructed the platform, inert and 
encumbering as his luggage. 

"Crossing, sir?" 

Was he crossing? He really didn't know ; but for lack 
of any more compelling impulse he followed the porter 
to the luggage van, singled out his property, and turned 
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to march bdiind h down the gang-way. As the &crce 
wind shouldered him, buildii^ up a crystal wall against 
hit efforU, he felt anew the derision of Itts case. 

Nasty weather to cross, rir," the porter threw back 
It him as they beat their way down the narrow walk 
to the pier. N'asty •""jthcr, indeed ; tnit luckily, as it had 
turned out, there was no earthly reason why Darrow 
should cross. 

While he pushed on tn the wake of his lug(;age his 
thoughts slipped back into the old groove. He had once 
or twice run across the man whom Anna Summers had 
preferred to htm. and since he bad met her again he had 
been exercising his imaginatkin on the picture of what 
her married life must have been. Her husband had 
ftlruck him as a diaracteristic specimen of the kind of 
American as to whom one is not quite clear whether ha 
lives In Europe in order to cultivate an an. or cultivates 
u art as a pretext for living in Europe. Mr. Leath's 
art was waicr-colour painting, but he practised it fur- 
tivtly, almost clandestinely, with the disdain of a nua 
of the world for an>lhing bordering on the pmfessional, 
while lie devoted himself more openly, and with religious 
tcriousness, to the collection of enamelled snuff-boxes. 
He was bhxid and well-dressed, with the physical dislinc- 
tioa that comes from having a straight figure, a thin now, 
the habit of looking slightly disgusted — as who 
ahould not, in a world where authentic snuff-boxes were 
growing daily hanier to find, and the market was flooded 
with flagranl forgeries ? 

Darrow had often woodered what possibilities of con^ 
munkm there could have been between Mr. Lcaih and 
I4l 
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Rrife, Now he concluded that there had probably 
I none. Mrs. Lealh's words gave no hint of her hus- 

p's having failed to justify her choice: but her very 
Knee betrayed her. She spoke of him with a kind 
ipersonal seriousness, as if he had been a character | 
I novel or a figiire in history ''" >nd what she said ' 
idcd as though it had been learned by heart and ' 
lUy dulled by repetition. This fact immensely in- 
I Darrow's impression that his meeting with her 

r annihilated the intervening years. She, who was 
(jfs so elusive and inaccessible, had grown suddenly 
nunicative and kind : had opened the doors of her 
L and tacitly left him to draw his own conclusions. 
I result, he had taken leave of her with the sense that 

ns a being singled out and privileged, to whom she 

Aentnisted something precious to keep. It was her 
bess in their meeting that she had given him, had 
Icly left him to do with as he willed ; and the frank- 

I of the gesture doubled the beauty of the gift. 

• next meeting had prolonged and deepened the 
ession. They had found each other again, a few 

ft later, in an old country house full of books and pic- 

b, in the soft landscape of southern England. The 
fflce of a large party, with all its aimless and agi- 
I displacements, had served only to isolate the pair 
[five them (at least to the young man's fancy) a 
ler feeling of communion, and their days there had 
\ like some musical prelude, where the instruments, 
hittg low, seem to hold back the waves of sound that 
I against them. 
:. Ljcatb, on this occasion, was no less kind than be< 
[51 
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fore; but she coatrivecf to nuke him understand thi 
what was so inevitably rominff was oot to come too kmi 
ft was not that she showed any hesitaUon as to th« iuai 
but rather that she seemed to wish not to miss any stagi 
in the gradual reftowering of tiieir intimacy. 

Danow, (or his part, wu content to wait if she wisha 
it He remembered that once, in America, when th 
was a girl, and he had gone to stay with her family i 
tbe country, she had been out when be arrivetl, and tx 
mother had told him to look for her in the garden. Sbl 
was not in the garden, but beyond it he had seen he 
approaching down a long study path. Without hasten 
ing her step she bad smiled and signed to him to wait 
and charmed by the lights and shadows thai played upoi 
her as site moved, and by the pleasure of watching he 
slow advance toward him, he had obeyed her and stooi 
stin. And so she seemed now to be walking (o hia 
down the years, the light and shade of old memories an 
new hopes pbying variously on her, and each step giv 
ing htm the vision of a different grace. Sbe did no 
waver or turn aside ; be knew she would come itraigll 
lo where he stood ; hut something in her eyea aa 
"Wait", and again he obeyed and waited. 

On the fourth day an unexpected event threw out i 
calculations. Stunmoned to town by the arrival in Eny 
land of her hustiand** mother, she left without giving 
Darrow the chance he had counted on. and he cone 
himself for a ditalory bhinderer. Still, his disappoitil 
ment was tempered by the certainty of txing with he 
■gain before she left for FratKc; and they did in tat 
, UK each other in London. There, however, tbe si 
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mosphere had changed with the conditions. He could 
not say that she avoided htm, or even that she was a 
ihade less glad to see him ; but she was beset by family 
duties and, as he thought, a little too readily resigned to 
them. 

The Marquise de Oiantelle, as Darrow soon perceived, 
had the same mild formidableness as the late Mr. Leath : 
t sort of insistent self-effacement before which every 
one about her gave way. It was perhaps the shadow 
of this lady's presence — pervasive even during her actual 
brief eclipses — tliat subdued and silenced Mrs. Leath. 
The latter was, moreover, preoccupied about her siep- 
ioa, who, soon after receiving his degree at Harvard, had 
been rescued from a stormy love-afiFair, and Bnally, after 
some months of troubled drifting, had yielded to his step- 
mother's counsel and gone up to Oxford for a year of 
topplctnentary study. Thither Mrs, Leath went once or 
twice to visit him, and her remaining days were packed 
;ih family obligations; getting, as she phrased il, 
: rficks and governesses" for her little girl, who had been 
.Lit in France, and having to devote the remaining hours 
to long shopping expeditions with her mother-in-law. 
Nevertheless, during her brief escapes from duty, Dar- 
row had had time to feel her safe in the custody of his 
devotion, set apart for some inevitable hour; and the 
last evening, at the theatre, between the overshadowing 
Marquise and the unsuspicious Owen, they had had an 
almost jjcdsive exchange of words. 
Now, in the rattle of the wind about his ears, Darrow 
I hear the mocking echo of her message: 
1 obstacle." In such an existence as Mrs. 
[71 
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Letth's, at once so ordered and so exposed, he knew bow 
■nuD a coroplkalion tnigtit assume the magnitude of ao 
'obstacle;'* yet, even allowing as impartially as bis 
state of mind permitted for the fact ihat, with bcr 
tnother-iD-law always, and ber stepson intcrmtttentlyt 
under her roof, her lot involved a hundred nnall accom* 
modations generally foreign to the freedom of widow- 
hood — even >o, he could not but think that the very 
ingetinity bred of such conditions might have helped bcr 
to find a way out of them. No, her "reason", what* 
tver it was, could, in this case, be nothing but a pretext ; 
unless be leaned to the less flattering ahcmative that 
any reason seemed good enough for postponing him I 
Certainly, if her welcome had meant what he imagined*, 
she could not, for the second time within a few weeks, 
have submitted so tamely to the disarrangement of their 
plans; a disarrangement which — his oSicial duties oon- 
sidercd— might, for all she knew, result in his not bebc 
able to go to her for months. 

"Please don't come till thirtieth." The thirtieth — and 
it was now the fifteenth ! She flung hack the fortnight 
on his hands as if he bad been an idler indifferent ta 
dates, instead of an active young di(>lomatist who, ta 
rcspoad to her call, had had to hew his way through i 
very jtmgle of engagements) "Please don't come titf 
thirtieth." That was all. Not the shadow of an excuM 
or a regret; not even the perfunctory "have written' 
with which it is usual to soften such blows. She didnll 
want him. and had taken the shortest way to lell htm i 
Even in hit first moment of exasperation it struck tun 
as characteristic that she should not have padded I 
IS] 
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postponemenl with a fib. Certainly her moral angles 
were not draped! 

"It I asked her to marry me, she'd have refused in 
the same language. But thank heaven I haven't 1" he 
reflected. 

These considerations, which had been with him every 
yard of the way from London, reached a chmax of irony 
as be was drawn into the crowd on the pier. It did not 
soften his feelings to remember that, but for her lack 
of forethought, he might, at this harsh end of tlie stormy 
May day, have been sitting before his club fire in Lon- 
don instead of shivering in the damp human herd on the 
pier. Admitting the sex's traditional right to change, 
»he nught at least have advised him of hers by tele- 
graphing directly to his rooms. But in spite of their 
exchange of letters she had apparently failed to note 
his address, and a breathless emissary had rushed from 
the Emba.ss)- to pitch her telegram into his compartment 
as the train was moving from the station. 

Yes, be had given her chance enough to learn where 
be lived; and this minor proof of her indifference be- 
came, as he januned his way through the crowd, the 
main point of his grievance against her and of his de- 
rision of himself. Half way down the pier the prod of 
an umbrella increased his exasperation by rousing him 
to the fact that it was raining. Instantly the narrow 
ledge became a battle-ground of thrusting, slanting, par- 
rying domes. The wind rose with the rain, and the 
banicd wretches exposed to this double assault wreaked 
HMB tbeir neighbours the vengeance they could not take 
^Ej^^e clonents. 
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Darrow, whose healthy enjoyment of life made him i 
general a good traveller, tolerant of agglutinated humai 
ity, (elt himself obscurely outraged by these promiscuoi 
contacts. It was as though all the people about him hi 
taken his measure and known his plight; as though 
were contemptuously bumping and shoving him like tl 
inconsiderable thing he had become. "She doesn't wa 
you, doesn't want you, doesn't want you," their umbre 
las and their elbows seemed to say. 

He had rashly vowed, when the telegram was flui 
into his window : "At any rate I won't turn back" — 
though it might cause the sender a malicious joy to hav 
him retrace his steps rather than keep on to Paris I Noi 
he perceived the absurdity of the vow, and thanked hi 
stars that he need not plunge, to no purpose, into th 
fury of waves outside the harbour. 

With this thought in his mind he turned back to loO 
for his porter; but the contiguity of dripping umbrella 
made signalling impossible and, perceiving that he ha 
lost sight of the man, he scrambled up again to the pli 
form. As he reached it. a descending umbrella caug 
him in the collar-bone; and the next moment, benl sic! 
ways by the wind, it turned inside out and soared t 
kite-wise, at the end of a helpless female arm. 

Darrow caught the umbrella, lowered its inverted ril 
and looked up at the face it exposed to him. 

"Wait a minute," he said; "you can't slay here." 

As he spoke, a surge of the crowd drove the owner i 
the umbrella abruptly down on him. Darrow steadi 
her with extended arms, and regaining her footing s 
cried out: "Oh, dear, oh, dearl It's in ribbonsl" 

[lO] 
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Her lifted face, fresh and flushed in the driving rain, 
woke in him a memory of having seen it at a distant time 
and in a vaguely unsympathetic setting; but it was no 
moment to follow up such clues, and the face was ob- 
viously one to make its way on its own merits. 

Its possessor had dropped her bag and bundles to 
clutch at the tattered umbrella. "I bought it only yes- 
terday at the StCM-es; andr— yes — ^it's utterly done for!" 
she lamented 

Darrow smiled at the intensity of her distress. It was 
food for the moralist that, side by side with such catas- 
trophes as his, human nature was still agitating itself 
over its microscopic woes I 

"Here's mine if you want it I" he shouted back at her 
through the shouting of the gale. 

The ofTer caused the young lady to look at him more 
intently. "Why, it's Mr. Darrow !" she exclaimed ; and 
then, all radiant recognition: "Oh, thank youl Well 
share it, if you will." 

She knew him, then; and he knew her; but how and 
where had they met? He put aside the problem for 
subsequent solution^ and drawing her into a more shel- 
tered comer, bade her wait till he could find his porter. 

When, a few minutes later, he came back with his re- 
covered property, and the news that the boat would not 
leave till the tide had turned, she showed no concern. 

"Not for two hours? How lucky — ^then I can find my 
trunk!" 

Ordinarily Darrow would have felt little disposed to 
involve himself in the adventure of a young female who 
had k>st her trunk; but at the mcxnent he was glad 
8 [II] 
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of any pretext for actirity. Even sbotild he decide m% 
Uke the next up train from Dover he still hait a yawning 
hour to fill : and the obvious remedy wan to devote it to 
the lovdiness in distress tmder his umbrella. 

"Tfou've lost a trunk ? Let me see if I can find iL" 
It pleased him that she did not reinrn the conventio 
"Oh, would you?" Instead, she corrected him with 1 
laugh — "Not a trunk, but my trunk; I've no other — " and 
then added briskly: "You'd better first sec to getting 
your own things on the boaL" 

This made him answer, as if to give nibstaace to his 
plans by discussing them: "I don't actually know that 
I'm going over," 
"Not going over?" 

"Well . . . perhaps not by this boat" Again he I 
a stealing indecision. '*I may probably have to go b 
to London. I'm — I'm waiting . . . cxpcaing a I 
. . . (Shell think me a defaulter," he reflectedyi' 
"But meanwhile there's plenty of dme to find roar 
trutdc." 

He picked up his compam'on's bimdks, and offered 
her an arm which enabled her to pr«»» her slight per- 
son more closely under his umbrella; and as. thus linked, 
they beat their way back to the platform, pulled together 
and apart like marionettes on the wires of the wind, he 
continued to wonder where he could have seen her. He 
had immediately classed her as a compatriot: her small 
\ nose, her clear tints, a kind uf sketchy drlrcacy in her 
face, as though she had been brightly but liRhtly wat-bcl 
Jin with waler-colour, all confirmed the et-idence of I;. 
high sweet voki: and of her quick incessant gestun 
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Sht was clearly an American, but with the loose native 
iltty strained through a closer woof of manners ; the 
iposite product of an enquiring and adaptable race, 
this, however, did not help liim to fit a name to her, 
for just 5nch instances were perpetually pouring through 
the London Embassy, and the etched and angular Ameri- 
can was becoming rarer than the fluid type. 

More puzzling than the fact of his being unable to 
identify her was the persistent sense connecting her with 
something uncomfortable and distasteful. So pleasant a 
vision as that gleaming up at him between wet brown hair 
and wet brown boa should have evoked only associa- 
tions as pleasing; but each effort to fit her image into 
his past resulted in the same memories of boredom and 
a vague discomfort . . . 

RON'T you remember me now — at Mrs. Mur- 
rett's?" 
She threw the question at Darrow across a table of 
the quiet coffee-room to which, after a ^■ainly prolonged 
quest for her trunk, he had suggested taking her for a 
cup of tea. 

In this musty retreat she had removed her dripping 
bat, hung it on the fender to dry, and stretched herself 
on tiptoe in front of the round eagle-crowned mirror, 
above the mantel vases of dyed immortelles, while she 
ran her fingers comb-wise through her hair. The ges- 
tnie had acted on Darrow s numb feelings as the glow 
[■3l 
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of the fire acted on bis circulation ; vid when he had 1 
uked; "Aren't your feet wet. too?" aad, after frank iiH 
£pection of a stoui-sbod sole, the had answered cheer- 
fully : "No — laddly 1 bad on my new boots." he began to 
feel that boman JntercourK wotdd still be tolerable if ll 
were always as free from formalit)'. 

The removal of hU companion's hat, besides provokinc 
this reflection, gave him his first full sight of her face; 
and this was so favourable that Die name she now pnv 
noaaced fell on him with a qnitc dttproportionatf a 
of dismay. 
"Oh. Mrs. Murrett's— was it ihgrtT" 
He remembered her now, of course : remembered bl 
as one of the shadowy sidhi^ piresences in the bad 
ground of that awful house in Chelsea, ooe of the dun) 
appendages of the shrieking unescapahlc Mrs. Murr 
into whose talons he ha<I fallen in the ctnirsc of his fc 

I lon^ pursuit of Ijidy llrica Cnnpin. Oh, the laste c 
stale foUicsI How msipid it was, yet how it clung! 
*1 Dsed to pass you on the stairs," she reminded hta 
Yes : he had seen her sh'p by — Ik recalled it now — i 
be dashed tip to the drawing-room in quest of Lady Ul^ 
rica. The thought made htm steal a longer look. Hoi 
eoold such a face have been merged in the Murrett n 
lis fugitive slanting )inc4, that lent tbemielves to all r 
Iter of tender tilts and forr.sharteoing9. had tlic frcald 
grace of sooie young head of the Italian cocnedy. Tfai 
h.^r sti>id up from her forehead in a boyiBii elf-lock, a 

,' its cokmr matched her auburn eyes flecked with blad^ 
and the little brown spot on her clieck, between the eU 

I that was meant to have a ru»e bdiind it and the chin ll 
l>4l 
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sixmld have rested on a ruff. When she smiled, the left 
oomer of her mouth went up a little higher than the 
r^;fat ; and her smile began in her eyes and ran down to 
her lips in two lines of light He had dashed past that to 
reach Lady Ulrica Crispin! 

''But of course you wouldn't remember me/' she was 
saying. "My name is Viner — Sophy Viner." 

Not remember her? But of course he did! He was 
genuinely sure of it now. "You're Mrs. Murrett's niece," 
be declared. 

She shook her head. "No ; not even that Only her 



"Her reader ? Do you mean to say she ever reads ?" 
Miss Viner enjoyed his i^onder. "Dear, no I But I 
wrote notes, and made up the visiting-book, and waQocd 
the dogs, and saw bores for her." 
Darrow groaned. "That must have been rather had I" 
^Yes ; but nothing like as bad as being her niece." 
^That I can well believe. I'm glad to hear," he added* 
'ihat you put it all in the past tense." 

She seemed to droc^ a little at the allusion; dien she 
lifted her diin with a jerk of defiance. ''Yes. All is at 
an end between us. We've just parted in tears — but not 
in silenoef' 

''Just parted ? Do you mean to say you've been there 
an this time?" 

"Ever since you used to come there to see Lady Ul- 
rica? Does it seem to you so awfully long ago?" 

The unexpectedness of the thrust — as well as its doubt- 
ful taste— chilled his growing enjoyment of her chatter. 
He had really been getting to like her — had recovered, 

[15] 
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candid approval of her eye, his usual tense ol 
"Mng a personable younj* man, with all the privilegei pe; 
tainini; to the state, instead of the inonytnoui rag < 
humanity he had fell himtelf in the crowd on the picTt 
It annoyed him, at that particular moment, to be rcmindct 
that naturalness is not always consonant with taste. 

She teemed to guess hU thought "Yew don't like nq 
■aying that you came for Lady Ulrica?" she atked, lean- 
ing over the tabic to pour herself a second cup ol tea. 

He liked her quickness, ai any rate. "It's beaer," bi 
lauded, "than your thinking I came for Mrs. Murrett V 

"Oh, wc never thought anybody came for Mrs. Moi* 
rett I It was always for something else : the music or Um 
cook — when there was a good one— or the other people 
generally one of Uie other people." 

"I see." 

She was a mo si iy , and that, in tus present mood, % 
more to his purpose than the exact shade of her lutb 
It was odd. too, to discover suddenly that the blurred 
Upcstiy of Mrs. Murrett's background had oil the whi 
been aUve and full of eyes. Now, with a pair of I 
looking into his, he was conscious of a queer revt 
of perspective 

"Who were (he 'we' ? Were you a dood of witnesses T 

"There were a good many of us." She uniled. "Let mi 
see — who was there in your time? Mrs. Boti— «ai 
MademoiMQc — and Professor Didymus and the Pc^ 
Onintess. Doa't you remember the Polish Gninteta' 
^e crystal-eazed, and played aceompanimenu. and Mn 
Murreit chocked her because Mrs, Didymus accused he 
of hypootiang the Professor. Bat of course yxx doa' 
[l6J 
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remember. We were all invisible to you ; but we could 
see. And we all used to wonder about you *' 

Again Darrow felt a redness in the temples. "What 
about me?" 

**WelI — ^whether it was you or she who ..." 

He winced, but hid his disapproval. It made the time 
pass to listen to her. 

"And what, if one may ask, was your conclusion V 

"Well, Mrs. Bolt and Mademoiselle and the Countess 
naturally thought it was she; but Professor Didymus and 
Jimmy Brance— especially Jimmy " 

"Just a moment : who on earth is Jimmy Brance 7" 

She exclaimed in wonder : "You were absorbed — ^not to 
remember Jimmy Brance 1 He must have been right 
about you, after all." She let her amused scrutiny dwell 
on him. "But how could you ? She was false from head 
to foot r 

"False ?" In spite of time and satiety, the male 

instinct of ownership rose up and repudiated the charge. 

Miss Viner caught his look and laughed. "Oh, I only 
meant externally ! You see, she often used to come to my 
room after tennis, or to touch up in the evenings, when 
they were going on ; and I assure you she took apart like 
a puzzle. In fact I used to say to Jimmy — just to make 
him wild — : '111 bet you anything you like there's noth- 
ing wrong, because I know she'd never dare un — *" 
She broke the word in two, and her quick blush made 
her face like a shallow-petalled rose shading to the 
deeper pink of the centre. 

The situation was saved, for Darrow, by an abrupt 
rush of memories, and he gave way to a mirth which 

[17] 
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die ai franUy echoed. "Of course.'* Bhe gtspti throagh 
bcr lat^hter, "1 ontjr said it to leacc Jimciy " 

Her anraiement obscurely annoyed him. "Oh. you're 
all aliVe!" he exclaimed, moved by an unaccountable 
sense of disappointment. 

Sie caught htm up in a flash — she didn't mtu lhiog> ' 
"You say lliat because you think I'm spiteful and envioui.' 
Ye»— I t«u envioui of Lady Ulrica . . . Oh, not oa 
acc o un t of you or Jnrnny Brance t Simply because she 
had afanost all the thtn|^» I've always wanted : dotbcs and 
f uu and motors, and adnuratioa and yactnin^ and Parii — 
why. Paris alone would be enough ! — And bow do you 
tnppose a girl can sec that son of thing about her day 
after day, and never wonder why some women, who 
don't seem lo have any more right to it, have rt all tuit^ 
bted into their lap«, while others are writing dtniter invi- 
tations, and straightening out accounts, and copying 
visiting lists, and fitn^hing golf-stockings, and ra ai ch i n g 
ribbons, and seeing that the dogs get their solphar^ Ooe 
looks in one's gla»s. after all!" 

She launched the c1o§ing words at him on a cry that 
lifted them above the jietulance of vanity ; but h» sense 
of her words was lost in the surprise of her (ace. Under 
the flying clouds of her excitement it was no kmger a 
shallow flowcr-cnp but a darkening gleaming mirror that 
might give back strange depth* of feelinif. The girl had 
■tuff in her — he saw it; and she seemed to catdi the 
perception in his eyes. 

"That's the kind of education I got at Mrs. Mnrrcn's-^ 
and I never bad any other," she said with a ihrug. 

"Good Lord— were you there so long?" 
(■81 
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**Rvc ytZTS. I stuck it out longer than any of the 

others.'* She spoke as though it were something to 

be proud of. 

"Well, thank God you're out of it now !" 

Again a just perceptible shadow crossed her face. 

^'Ycs — I'm out of it now fast enough." 

"And what — if I may ask — are you doing next?" 
She brooded a moment behind drooped lids ; then, with 

a touch of hauteur : "Vm going to Paris : to study for the 
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"The stage?" Darrow stared at her, dismayed. All 
fass confused contradictory impressions assumed a new 
aspect at this announcement; and to hide his surprise 
he added %htly : '"Ah — ^then you ztnll have Paris, after 

aur 

"Hardly Lady Ulrica's Paris. It's not likely to be 
jotftSy roses all the way." 

"It's not, indeed." Real compassion prompted him to 
continue: "Have yoo any — any influence you can count 
onr 

She gave a somewhat flippant little laugh. "None but 
ray own. I've never had any other to count on." 

He passed over the obvious reply. "But have you any 
idea how the profession is over-crowded? I know I'm 
trite " 

"I've a very clear idea. But I couldn't go on as I 
was." 

"Of course not But since, as you say, you'd stuck it 
cm longer tfian any of the others, couldn't you at least 
have held oa till you were sure of some kind of an 
opemng?" 

[19] 
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She made no reply for a moment; then she tamed a 
listless glance to (be rato-bealen window. "Oughtn't 
we be siantng?" »be uked, with a lofty aiuimption of 
uidi6rerence that might ha\-c been Lady Ulrica's. 

Darrow, surprised by the change, but accepting her 
rebuff as a phase of what he guessed to be a cnnfused 
and tonncnted mood, rose from his seat and lifted her 
jacket from tl>e chair-back on which she had hung it to 
dry. As he held it toward ber she loolced up at bttBi 
quickly. 

"Tfac (ruth is, we quarrelled," she bfvkc out, "and t 
left last night witliout my dinner — and without my 
salary." 

"Ah — " be groaned, with a sharp perception of all die 
sordid dangers that might attend such a break with Mn. 
Murrett. 

"And without a character I" she added, as she slippaS 
ber arms into the jacket. "And without a trunk, ai it 
appears — but didn't you say that, before going, tfaert'4 
be time for another kx)k at the station ?" 

There was time for another took at the station ; btit tl 
locdc again resulted in disappointment, since ber trunk w 
nowhere to be found in the huge heap disgorged by t 
oewly-arrived London express. The fact caused '. 
Viner a moment's perturbation ; but she promptly ad- 
justed herself to the necessity of proceeding on her )otin 
ney, and her decision confirmed Darrow's vague resolvi 
to go to Paris instead of retracing bis way to Londoa. 

Miss Viner tecmnl cheered at the prospect of bis can 
ptny, and sustained by his offer to telegrapb to Chartn| 
CiDU (or the missing trunk : and he left her to wait i 
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the fly while he hastened back to the telegraph office. 
The enquiry despatched, he was turning away from the 
desk when another thought struck him and he went back 
and indited a message to his servant in London: ''If 
any letters with French post-mark received since depar- 
ture forward immediately to Terminus Hotel Gare du 
Nord Paris." 

Then he rejoined Miss Viner, and they drove off 
through the rain to the pier. 
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ALMOST as soon as the train left Calais her head 
had dropped back into the comer, and she had 
faHtn asleep. 

Sitting opposite, in the compartment from which he 
had contrived to have other travellers excluded, Darrow 
looked at her curiously. He had never seen a face that 
changed so quickly. A moment since it had danced like a 
field of daisies in a summer breeze ; now, under the pallid 
oscillating light of the lamp overhead, it wore the hard 
stamp of experience, as of a soft thing chilled into shape 
before its ctures had rounded : and it moved him to see 
that care already stole upon her when she slept. 

The story she had imparted to him in the wheez- 
ing shaking cabin, and at the Calais buffet — where he had 
insisted on offering her the dinner she had missed at Mrs. 
Murrett's — ^had given a distincter outline to her figure. 
From the moment of entering the New York boarding- 
school to which a preoccupied guardian had hastily con- 

[21] 
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Kgotd her after the death of ber parents, she hoi t 
berxlf alone in a busy and indtSercnt worid. 
yoaihful histur>- mi^t, in fact, ban been siunmej u 
the statement that everybody had been too Inuy to i 
after her. Her guardian, a drudge in a big I 
home, was absorbed by "the office'* ; ibc guardian's t 
by Iicr health and her religion ; and an cider sister, 1 
married, unmarried, remarried, and pursunm, thrai^h a 
these allcmattng phages, some vaguely "artistic" ideal c 
which the (guardian and hi« wife looked askance, had { 
Darrow coniectured) taken their disapproval as a pretcx) 
for ocit troubling benielf about poor Sophy, to wb« 
perhaps for this reason — slie had remained the i 
tion of remote romantic poutbiiities. 

In the course of time a sadden "stroke" of the suar- 
dian's had thrown his i>er>onal affairs into a state of c 
fosion from which — after bis widely busentrd dcatb- 
became evident that it would not be possible to c 
his trard's inheritance. No one deplored this more lia- 
cercly titan his widow, who law in it one more proof of 
ber hoslnnil's life having been sacrificed to the ini 
able dotics fanposed on him, and who coald lianOy— 
for the connscis of rcliKioo — have brought hersdf i 
pardon the young girl for her indirect share in fa 
his end. Sophy did not resent this point of view. 
was really much sorrier for her guardian's death tl 
the (oss of lier inngnifkant fortune. The Utter l| 
re*enic<l only the means of holding licr ia bom 
Kb diiiappcaniDcs was the occasion of her i 
plunge into the wide bright sea of life wmimding the 
island of her captivi^. Sbc had fint I 
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tbc inl e r vcn ti on of the ladies who had directed her edu- 
cation — in a Fiftli Avenue school-room where, for a few 
months, she acted as a buffer between three autocratic 
infanlK and their bodyguard of nurses and teachers. The 
too-pressmg attentions of their father's valet had caused 
her to fly this sheltered spot, against the express advice of 
her cttacatbnal superiors, who implied that, in their own 
case, refinement and self-respect had always sufficed to 
keep the most ungovernable passions at bay. The ex- 
perrcnce of the guardian's widow having been precisely 
shntTar, and the deplorable precedent of Laura's career 
bang present to all their minds, none of these ladies felt 
any oblation to intervene farther in Sophy's affairs ; and 
she was accordingly left to her own resources. 

A schoolmate from the Rocky Mountains, who was 
taktnff her father and mother to Europe, had suggested 
Sophy's accompanying them, and "going round" with her 
while her progenitors, in the care of the courier, nursed 
their ailments at a fashionable bath. Darrow gathered 
that the "going round" with Mamie Hoke was a varied 
and diverting process; but this relatively brilliant phase 
of Sophy's career was cut short by the elopement 
of the inconsiderate Mamie with a "matinee idol" who 
had followed her from New York, and by the precipitate 
remm of her parents to negotiate for the repurchase of 
th eir child. 

s then — after an interval of repose with compas- 

late but impecunious American friends in Paris — that 

i Viner had been drawn into the turbid current of 

Mttrrelt's career. The impecunious compatriots 

1 foood Mrs. Marrctl for her, and it was partly on 
l'3l 
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their account (because thejp were such dean, and i 
unconscious, poor confiding things, of what they i 
letting her in for) that Sophy had stuck it out so li 
in the dreadful hotise in Chelsea. The Farlows, i 
explained to Darrow, were the best friends she bad ever 
had (and the only ones who had ever "been decent" about 
Laui«, whom they had seen once, and intensely adtmnd) ; 
but even after twenty years of Paris they wrre lite mott 
tncorrig^ibly inexperienced angels, and <)aite persoaded 
that Mrs. Murrctt was a woman of great intellcctoal emi* 
nence, and the bouse at Oietsca "the last of the saio»^— 
Darrow knew what she meant ? And she hadn't liked IB 
undeceive them, knowing that to do so would be vir- 
tually to throw herself hack on their hands, and fecHti^ 
moreover, after her previous experiences, lite urgent need 
of gaining, at any cost, a name for stability; besides 
which — she threw it off with a slight laugh — no other 
chance, in all these years, had happened to come to ber. 
She had brushed in this outline of her career with 
li^t rapid strokes, and in a tone of fatalism oddly t»- 
titt^d by bitt.-mess. Darrow perceived that she daui* 
fied people according to their greater or leu "luck" la 
life, but she appeared to harbour no resentment against 
the undefaed power which dispensel tlie gift in such ott- 
•qoal measure. Things came one's way or they didn't; 
and meanwhile one could only kwk on. and make the moM 
of tmall compenaatJoos, soch as watching "the show" at 
Mrs. Murretl's, and talking over the Lady Ulncaa and 
other footlight figures. And at any moment, of coon^ 
a turn of the kaleidoscofie might suddenly toss a t 
qtaagle into the grey pattern of ooc't days. 
'Ml 
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This light-hearted philosophy was not without charm 
Is a young man accustomed to more traditional views. 
George Darrow had had a fairly varied experience of 
fcmiaine types, but the women he had frequented had 
either been pronouncedly "ladies" or they had not. 
Grateful to both for ministering to the more complex 
masculine nature, and disposed to assume that they had 
been eixilved, if not designed, to that end. he had instinct- 
ively kept the two groups apart in his mind, avoiding 
thai intermediate society which attempts to conciliate 
both theories of life. "Eohemianism" seemed to him a 
cheaper convention than the other two, and he liked, 
above all, people who went as far as they could in their 
own line — liked his "ladies" and their rivals to be equally 
unashamed of showing for exactly what they were. He 
had not indeed — the fact of Lady Ulrica was there to re- 
mind him — been without his experience of a third type; 
^t that experience had left him with a contemptuous 
.st« for the woman who uses the privileges of one 
to shelter the customs of another. 
As to young girls, he had never thought much about 
thcra since his early love for the girl who had become 
Mrs. Leath. That episode seemed, as he looked back on 
'.to bear no more relation to reality than a pale dccora- 
e design to the confused richness of a summer land- 
ape. He no longer understood tlie violent impulses 
and dreamy pauses of his own young heart, or the in- 
tcnilable abandonments and reluctances of hers. He had 
Vnown a moment of anguish at losing her — the mad 
UBtgc of youthful instmcts against the barrier of fate; 
■jjjt the first wave of stronger sensation had swept away 
E 1^51 
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all but the outline of their story, and the tnemor)' of Aoi 
Sanuncrs had made the image of the yoitng girl saa 
hut ihe class uninteresting. 

Such generalisations belonged, however, to an < 
rtage of hi* experience. The more be saw of life I 
more incalculable hr found It; and he had leonied I 
yield to his impresiions witltoct feeling the youthful t 
of relating them to others, ft was the girl in the op- 
posite seat who had roused in htm the dormant habit of 
comparison. She was distti^uished from the daaghlers 
of wealth by her avowed a«iuaintance with the real bun* 
n«5s of living, a familiarity as different as pos^fe froo 
their theoretical proficienc)-: yet it seemed to Darrc 
that her experience had made her free without bardm 
and sd(-assured without assertivcocss. 
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The rush into Amiens, and ttie flash of the 
lights into their compartment, broke Miss ViDcr^fl sleefv 
and without cfaangh^ her position she lifted her lids and 
looked at Darrow. There was neither surprise nor be- 
wilderment in the took. She seemed instantly conscious, 
not so much of wliere she was, as of the fact that ibe 
was with him: and that fact seemed enough to reasmre 
her. She did not e%-en turn her head to look out : her 
eye* conttnned to rest an him with a \-ague smile wlucfa 
appeared to liKfat her face from within, white her 
kept their sleepy droop. 

Shouts and the hurried tread of travellers came to 
through the confa.cing emu-lights of the platfonn. 
head appeared at the window, and Darrow threw him- 
self forward to defend their Mlitudc; but the tntnutcr 
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was only a train hand going his round of inspection. He 
passed on^ and the lights and cries of the station dropped 
away, merged in a wider haze and a hoUower resonance, 
as the train gathered itself up with a long shake and 
rolled out again into the darkness. 

Miss Viner's head sank back against the cushion, push- 
ing out a dusky wave of hair above her forehead. The 
swaying of the train loosened a lock over her ear, and she 
shook it back with a movement like a boy's, while her 
gaze still rested on her companion. 

"You're not too tired?" 

She shodc her head with a smile. 

"We shall be in before midnight. We're very nearly 
CO time." He verified the statement by holding up his 
watch to the lamp. 

She nodded dreamily. "It's all right. I telegraphed 
Mrs. Farlow that they mustn't think of coming to the 
station; but they'll have told the concierge to look out 
for mc." 

" YouTl let me drive you there ?" 

She nodded again, and her eyes closed. It was very 
pleasant to Darrow that she made no effort to talk or 
to dissemble her sleepiness. He sat watching her till the 
upper lashes met and mingled with the lower, and their 
blent shadow lay on her cheek; then he stood up and 
drew the curtain over the lamp, drowning the compart- 
ment in a bluish twilight. 

As he sank back into his seat he thought how differ- 
ently Anna Summers — or even Anna Leath — ^would have 
behaved. She would not have talked too much; she 
would not have been either restless or embarrassed ; but 
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her adaptability, her approprialeness, would not have ^ 
been nature but "tact." The oddness of the situation 
would have made slecfi impossible, or, if wcartncs> had 
overcome her for a momeot, she would have waked with 
a start, wondering where she wait, and how she had 
come there, and if her hair were tidy; and nothing short 
of hairpins and a gUu would have restored her self- 
possession . . . 
I The reflection set htm wondering whether the ' 
tered" girl's bringing-up might not unfit her for aO t 
sequent contact with life. How much nearer to it 
had Mrs. Leath been brought by marriage and nnother- 
bood, and the passage of founccn years ? What were all 
her reticence* and evasions but the result of the deaden- 
ing process of forming a "lady"? The freshness he had_ 
marvelled at was like tJie unnatural whiteness of llowei 
forced in the dark. 

As he looked back at their few days together he i 
that their intercourse had been marked, on her part, I 
the same hesitations and reserves which had chilled thd 
earlier intimacy. Once more they had had their hour ti 
, gether and she had wasted it. As in her girlhood, t 
eyes had made promises which her lips were afraid I 
keep. She was still afraid of life, of its ruihlesuncss, i 
I danger and mystery. She was still the petted little { 
who cannot be left alone in the dark . . . His t _ 

Hew bade to thetr youthful story, and king-forgottcn de- 
UH$ took dupe before him. How frail aih] famt the 
picture wtst They seemed, he and she, like 
lovers of the Grecian t*m. forever pursuing « 
cUipJog each other. To this day he did not quite li 
1*8] 
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kt had parted them : the break had bees as fortuitous 
Ibe fluttering apart of two seed-vessels on a wave of 
nunmer air . . . 

The very slightness, vagueness, of the memory gave it 
an added poignancy. He felt the mystic pang of the par- 
ent for a child which has just breathed and died. Why 
had it happened thus, when the least shifting of influences 
might have made it all so different? If she had been 
given to him then he would have put warmth in her veins I 
and light in her eyes: would have made her a woman 
tbrough and through. Musing thus, he had the sense of 
W3»(e (hat is the bitterest harvest of experience. A love 
tflce his might have given her the divine gift of self-re- 
newal ; and now he saw her fated to wane into old age 
repealing the same gestures, echoing the words she had 
always beard, and perhaps never guessing that, just out- 
side her glazed and curtained consciousness, life rolled 
away, a vast blackness starred with lights, like the night 
landscape be>'ond the windows of the train. 

The engine lowered its speed for the passage through 
a sleeping station. In the tight of the platform lamp 
E>arrDW locked across at his companion. Her head had 
dropped toward one shoulder, and her lips were just far 
enough apart for the reflection of the upper one to 
deepen the colour of the other. The jolting of the train 
had again shaken loose the lock above her ear. It 
danced on her cheek like the flit of a brown wing over 
flowers, and Darrow felt an intense desire to lean for- 
i and pnt tt back behind her ear. 
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IV 

As their motor-cab, on the way from the Gara da 
Kord, turned into the central glitter of the BouIb- 
vafd, Darrow had bent over to point out an 
descent threshold. 

•There!" 

Above the doorvay, an arch of flame flashed oat 
name of a ^reat actresa, whoae closing perfonnances 
play of unusual originality bad been the theme of 
articles in the Paris papers which Darrow had toued 
dicir comparUnent at Calais. 

"That's what you must sec before jtni're twenty- 
hours older [" 

The girl followed bia gesture eagerly. She was 
awake and alive now, as if the heady nunours 
streets, with their long effervescences of light, had 
into her veina like wine. 

"Ccrdine ? f s that where she acts r" She put her 
out of the window, straining back for a glimpae of the 
sacred threshold. As they dew past it she tank into her 
•eat with a satisfied sigh. 

"It's dchcioos enough just to know she's Ihcrt I 
never seen ber, you know. When 1 was here with M. 
Hoke we never went anywhere but to llie nuuic balls, b^ 
cauK she couldn't understand any FrctKh ; and wbco 1 
came back afterward to tJic Farlowi' I was dead 
and couldn't afford the play, and neither could tbcy 
the only chance we had was when friends of theirs 'm\ 
130] 
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OS — and once it was to see a tragedy by a Roumanian 
lady, and the other time it was for 'L'Ami Fritz' at the 
Fnini;ai8.'" 
Darrow laughed. "You must do better than that now. 
Vertige' is a fine thing, and Cerdine gets some won- 
:rfo! effects out of it. You must come with me tomor- 
evening to see it — with your friends, of course. — 
That is." be added, "if there's any sort of chance of get- 
tii^ seats." 

The flash of a street lamp lit up her radiant face. 
"Oh, will you really take us? What fun to think that it's 
tomorrow- already 1" 

It was wonderfully pleasant to be able to give such 
lasure. Darrow was not rich, but it was almost im- 
sible for him to picture the state of persons with tastes 
id perceptions like his own, to whom an evening at the 
lire was an unattainable indulgence. There floated 
iroogh his mind an answer of Mrs. Leath's to his en- 
whether she had seen the play in question. "No. I 
It to, of course, but one is so overwhelmed with 
igs in Paris. And then I'm rather sick of Cerdine — 
is always being dragged to see her." 
lliat. among iJie people he frequented, was the usual 
mitude toward such opportunities. There were too 
many, tliey were a nuisance, one had to defend one's self! 
He even remembered wondering, at the moment, whether 
to a really fine taste the exceptional thing could ever be- 
come indifferent through habit ; whether the appetite for 
beauty wa.i so soon dulled that it could be kept alive oaly 
by privation. Here, at any rate, was a fine chance to 
experiment with sudi a hunger : he almost wished he 
[31] 
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Tnighl stay on in Tarn tot^ enough to take the meuttrt 
of Mis* Viner's receptivity. 

She yvas still ilwrlltng on his promise. "It's too beui- 
tifnt of yon 1 Oh, don't you think j-onll be able to get 
seats ?" And then, after a patxse of brimminff apprecia- 
tion : "I wonder if you'll think me horrid ? — but it may 
be my only chance; and if you can't get places for t^l 
all, wouldn't you perhap;) just take mtf After aJI, i^M 
Farlows nuy have seen it !" ^| 

He had not, of course, tboo^t her horrid, but only 
the more engaging, jfoj^beincsgLjiatoral. and so un- 
ashamed of showing the frank greed of her famished 
youth. "Oh, you shall go somehow T he had gaily prom- 
ised her ; and she had dropped back with a sigh of pleas- 
ure as tlicir cab passed into the dimly-lit slrecta of tl|^ 
Farlows' quarter beyond the Seine . . . H 

This little passage came back to him the next rooming, 
OS be opened his hotel window on the early roar of the 
Northern Terminus. 

The girl was there, in tlie room next to him. That had 
been the first point in his waking consdoasneu. The 
second was a sense of relief at the obligation imposed on 
him by this tmexpected torn of events. To wake to the 
necessity of action, to postpone perforce the fruitkss coo- 
templation of bis private grievance, was cause enough for 
gratitude, even if the small adventure in which he fouod 
himself involved had not. on its own merits, roused an 
iottinctiTc curiosity to see it through. 

When be and his companion, the night before, bad 
readied the Farlows' door in the rue de la Cbaisc, it ms 
[33] 
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ly to find, after repeated assaults on its panels, that 
die Farlows were no longer diere. They had moved 
away the week before, not only from their apartment but 
trom Paris; and Miss Viner's breach with Mrs. Murrett 
i I'l been too sudden to permit her letter and telegram 

I overtake them. Both communications, no doubt, still 
reposed in a pigeon-hole of the logc; but its custodian, 
drawn from his lair, sulkily dechned to let Miss 

M»er verify the fact, and only flung out, in return for 
Darrow's bribe, the statement that the Americans had 
gDoe to Joigny. 

To pursue them there at that hour was manifestly im- 
po&sible, and Miss Viner, disturbed but not disconcerted 
by this new obstacle, had quite simply acceded to Dar- 
row's su^estion that she should return for what re- 
mained of the night to the hotel where he had sent his 
luggage. 

The drive back through the dark hush before dawn, 
with (he nocturnal blaze of the Boulevard fading around 
them like the false lights of a magician's palace, had so 
played on her impressionability that she seemed to give 
no farther thought to her own predicament. Darrow 
noticed that she did not feel the beauty and mysterj- of 
the spectacle as much as its pressure of human signifi- 
cance, all its hidden implications of emotion and adven- 
ture. As they passed the shadowy colonnade of the Fran- 
ks, remote and temple-like in the paling lights, he felt 
a dutch on his arm, and heard the cry : "There arc things 
Ikfre that I want so desperately to see I" and all the way 
back to the hotel she continued to <]uestion him. with 
shrewd precision and an artless thirst for detail, about 
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the theatrioil life of Paris. He was struck afresh, i 
listened, by the way in which bcr naturalness eased' 
situation of constraint, leaving to it only a pleasant & 
of good fellowship. It was the kind of epiKxle that] 
miglil. in adx-ance, have charactcriicd as "awkward", yrt^- 
tbat was proving, in the event, asi much outside such dc&- 
nHioos as a sunrise stroll with a dryad in a dcw-droocbed 
forest ; and Darrow reflected tliat mankind wmild aerer 
have Deeded to invent tact if it had not first invested 
' social complications. 

It had been understood, with his good-njght to Mitt 
Vioer. that the next morning he was to look up the Joigajr 
trains, and sec her safely to the station: but. while be 
breakfasted and waited for a time-table, be recalled a^aio 
her cry of joy at the prospect of seeing Cerdioe. It was 
certainty a pity, since that most elusive and incalculaUe 
of artists was leaving the next week for South Aoterki. 
to miss what might be a last sight of her in her greatest 
part ; and Darrow, having dressed and made the requisite 
excerpts from the time-iaUe, decided to carry the ncsolt 
of his deliberations to his neq^bour'i door. 

It fautantly opened at his knock, and she came fonli 
looking as if she bad been plunged into some sparkling 
clement which liad curled up all her drooping tendrils and 
wrapped her in a shimmer of fresh leaves. 

"Well, what do ymi think of met" she cried: and with 
a hand at her waist she spun about as if to show off wxoc 
miracle of Parisian dress-making. 

"I think the mixsing trunk has come — and that it } 
worth waiting fori" 

"You do hTce my dress T 
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"I adore it I I always adore new dresses — why, you 
lin t mean to say it's not a new one?" 

Sl;e laughed out her triumph. 

N'o, no. no! My trunk hasn't come, and this is only 
ny old rag of yesterday — but I never knew tlie trick to 
faiir And, as lie stared: "Yon see." she joyously ex- 
plained, "I've always had to dress in ail kinds of dreary 
left-overs, and sometimes, when everybody else was smart 
lad new, it used to make me awfulSy miserable. So one 
day, when Mrs. Murrett dragged me down unexpectedly 
to fill a place at dinner, I suddenly thought I'd try spin- 
ning around like that, and say to every one: '(['W/, uhat 
th you think of mf?' And, do you know, they were all 
taken in, including Mrs, Murrett, who didn't recognize 
my old turned and dyed rags, and told me aftenvard it 
was awfully bad form to dress as if I were somebody 
that people would expect to know! And ever since, 
whenever I've particularly wanted to look nice, I've just 
atlced people what they thought of my new frock ; and 
they're always, aUvays taken inl" 

She dramatized her explanation so vividly that Dar- 
Httw felt as if his point were gained. 
m^^Ah, but this confirms your vocation — of course," he 
* wied, "you must see Cerdmet" and, seeing her face fall 
at this reminder oE the change in her prospects, he has- 
tened to set forth his plan. As he did so, he saw how easy 
it was to explain things to her. She would either accept 
bis saggestion, or she would not : but at least she would 
waste no lime in protestations and objections, or any 
\ain sacrifice to the idols of conformity. The convic- 
tion that one cotild, oo any given point, ahuost predicate 
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this of her, gave him the sense of having advinced 1 
enough in her intimacy to urge bis argumenU again 
a hasty pursuit of her friends. 

Yes, it would certainly be foolith — she at o 
in t)ie case of such dear indefinite aogeU as the 1 
to dash oS after them without more positive proof t 
they were established at Joigny, and so established 1 
they could take h«r in. She owned it was but too prob- 
able diat they bad gone there to "cut down", and might 
be doing so in quarters too contracted to receive her : and 
it would be unfair, on that chance, to impose herself on 
them unannounced. Ttie simplest way of getting forther 
ligbt on the question would be tn go back to the rue de Ift 
Chaise, where, at that more conversable hour, the eo»- 
eUrge might be lesa chary of detail : and ithe could de> 
dde on her next step in the light of such facts as be ta| 
paned. 

Point by point, she felt in with the suggestion, 
niting, in the light of their unexplained (light, that I 
Farlows might indeed be in a situation on which c 
oould not too rashly intrude. Her cottcem for ber t 
seemed to have effaced all thought of herself, and this 
tittle indication of character gave Damn* a qtutc 
disproportionate pleasure. She agreed that it wooM 
be well to go at once to the me de b Chaise, but mei 
his proposal tlial Ibcy should drive by the declaraliaa 
that it was a "waste" not to walk in Paris; ~ 

Ml off on foot through the cheerful tumult of 
streets. 

The walk was long enough for him to learn i 

tfaii^ about ber. The Horm of the previoiu night I 
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cleared the air, and Paris shone in morning beauty under 
a sky that was all broad wet washes of white and blue ; 
but Darrow again noticed that her visual sensitiveness 
was less keen than her feeling for what he was sure the 
good Farlows — ^whom he already seemed to know — 
would have called "the human • interest." She seemed 
hardly conscious of sensations of form and colour, or of 
any imaginative suggestion, and the spectacle before them 
— always, in its scenic splendour, so moving to her com- 
panion — broke up, under her scrutiny, into a thousand 
minor points : the things in the shops, the t>'pes of charac- 
ter and manner of occupaticm shown in the passing faces, 
the street signs, the names of the hotels they passed, the 
motley brightness of the flower-carts, the identity of the 
churches and public buildings that caught her eye. But 
what she liked best, he divined, was the mere fact of be- 
ing free to walk abroad in the bright air, her tongue rat- 
tling on as it pleased, while her feet kept time to the 
mighty orchestration of the city's sounds. Her delight in 
the fresh air, in the freedom, light and sparkle of the 
morning, gave him a sudden insight into her stifled past; 
nor was it indifferent to him to perceive how much his 
presence evidently added to her enjoyment. If only as a 
sympathetic ear, he guessed what he must be worth to 
her. The girl had been dying for some one to talk to, 
some one before whom she could tmfold and shake out to 
the light her poor little shut-away emotions. Years of 
repression were revealed in her sudden burst of confi- 
dence ; and the pity she inspired made Darrow long to fill 
her few free hours to the brim. 
She had the gift of rapid definition, and his questions 
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It to tlw life the bad led willi the Farlows, daring 
intcrrcgnntn between tlic Iloke and Murreii eras, called 
op faeiore him a queer Httle comer of Parisian exutencc. 
The Farlows themselves — be a painter, she a "nuigazcnc 
writer" — rose before him in all iheir incomiptiblc tun- 
plicity: an elderly New Engtand couple, with vagoe 
yearnings for cnfrandiiseincnt, who lived in Paris as if 
it were a Ma&sachusclts suburb, and dwelt hopefully aa 
ihe "higher side" of the Gallic nature. With e<]ttal viri*- 
ness she set before hjm the component figures of the cir- 
cle from which Mr&. Fariow drew the "Inner Glimpte* of 
French Life" appearing over her name In a leading New 
England journal : the Houmanian lady who had sent (hem 
ticVets for her tragedy, an elderly French gentletoao wbo, 
on the Mreogth of a week's stay at Folkestone, tnuulated 
English fiction for the provincial pre»s. a lady from Wich- 
ita, Kansas, wbo advocated free love and the abolition of 
the conel, a clergyman't widow from Tortituy wbo had 
written an "English Ladies' Guide to Foreign Galleries" 
and a Russian sctilptor who lived on noti and was "almott 
cenainly" an anarchist. It wa< this nucleus, and its outer 
ring of nituiail, architectural and oilier /Vnierican stu- 
dents, which posed successively to Mrs. Fariow *s %-eTMtitc 
fancy as a centre of "Univeriity Life", a "Salon of (be 
Faubourg St. Germain", a group of Parisian "Iniellcc- 
tuals" or a "Cro&s-section of Montnurtre": but even ber 
factthy for extracting from it the most varied literary 
cffecU had not sufBced to create a permanent demand for 
(be "Inner Glimpses", and there were days when — Mr. 
Farlow't landscapes being equally tmmarketable — a (en- 
porary withdrawal to the country (subsequently ntilited 
IJSI 
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as "Peeps into Chateau Life") became necessary to the 
courageous couple. 

Five years of Mrs. Murrett's world, while increasing 
Sophy's tenderness for the Farlows, had left her with few 
illusions as to their power of advancing her fortunes; 
and she did not conceal from Darrow that her theatrical 
projects were of the vaguest. They hung mainly on the 
problematical good-will of an ancient comedienne, with 
whom Mrs. Farlow had a slight acquaintance (exten- 
sively utilized in "Stars of the French Footlights" and 
"Behind the Scenes at the Frangais"), and who had once, 
with signs of approval, heard Miss Viner recite the Nuit 
de Mai. 

"But of course I know how much that's worth," the 
girl broke off, with one of her flashes of shrewdness. 
"And besides, it isn't likely that a poor old fossil like 
Mme. Dolle could get anybody to listen to her now, even 
if she really thought I had talent. But she might intro- 
duce me to people ; or at least give me a few tips. If I 
could manage to earn enough to pay for lessons 
I'd go straight to some of the big people and work with 
them. I'm rather hoping the Farlows may find me a 
chance of that kind — an engagement with some American 
family in Paris who would want to be 'gone round' with 
like the Hokes, and who'd leave me time enough to 
study." 

In the rue de la Chaise they learned little except the 
exact address of the Farlows, and the fact that they had 
sub-let their flat before leaving. This information ob- 
tained, Darrow proposed to Miss Viner that they should 
stroll along the quays to a little restaurant looking out 
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on the Seine, and there, over the flat du jour, consider 
the next step to be taken. The long walk had gtvm 
her cheeks a glow indicative of whotcsorae himj^er. and 
she made no difficulty about utisfying it in Darrow's com- 
pany. Regaining the river tlicy walked on in the direc- 
tioo of N'otre Dame, delayed now and again by the yomc 
man's trresistible tendency to linger over the book-stalls, 
and by his ever-fresh response to the shifdng beauties of 
the scene. For two years his eyes had been subdued lo 
the atmospheric effects of Lonckin. to the myiteriotu 
fusion of darkly-pilcd city and tow-lying bituminous sky ; 
and the transparency of the French air, which left the 
green gardens and silvery stones so classically clear yet 
so softly harmonized, Mnick him as having a kind of con- 
scious intelligence. Every line of the architecture, every 
arch of the bridges, the very sweep of the strong bright 
river between them, nbile contributing to this effect, scot 
forth each a separate appeal to some sensitive memory ; 
90 that, for Darrow, a walk through the Paris streets 
was always like the unrolling of a vast tapestry from 
which countless stored fragrances were shaken ouL 
It was a proof of the richness and multiplicity of 
spectacle that it served, without incoogniity, for lo 
ferent a purpose as the background of Miss V'iner't 
joymenL As ■ mere drop-sceoe for her personal adven- 
ture it was just » much in its place as in the evocation of 
great perspectives of feeling. For her. as be again per- 
ceived when they were sealed at their table in a lo« 
window above the Seine, Parts was "Paris" by virtue of 
all its cntertainit^ details, its endless ingenuities of plcis- 
antnesi. Where else, for instance, could one bad the dacr 
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dishes of hors d'ocuzr^, the s>*mnietricallj-laici an- 
chovies and radishes, the thin golden shells of butter, or 
the wood strawberries and brown jars of cream that gave 
;o their repast tJje last refinement o£ rusticity ? Hadn't 
- noticed, she asked, that cooking always expressed the 
iiional character, and that French food was clever and 
amusing just because the people were? And in private 
houses, everywhere, how the dishes always resembled the 
talk — how the very same platitudes seemed to go into 
people's mouths and come out of them ? Couldn't he see 
just what kind of menu it would make, if a fairy waved a 
wand and suddenly turned the conversation at a London 
dinner into joints and puddings ? She always thought it 
a good sign when people liked Irish stew ; it meant that 
they enjoyed changes and surprises, and taking life as it 
came; and such a beautiful Parisian version of the dish 
af the nai-arin that was just being set before tliem was 
like the very best kind of talk — the kind when one could 
never tell before-hand just what was going to be said I 

Darrow, as he watched her enjoyment of their innocent 
feast, wondered if her vividness and vivacity were signs 
of her calling. She was the kind of girl in whom certain 
people would instantly have recognized the histrionic gift. 
But experience had led him to think that, except at the 
creative moment, the dix-ine flame bums low in its pos- 
sessors. The one or two really intelligent actresses he 
had known had struck him, in conversation, as eitlier 
bovine or primitively "jolly". He had a notion that, save 
in the mind of genius, the creative process absorbs too 
mucli of the whole stuff of being to leave much surplus 
for personal expression ; and the girl before him, witli 
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her etum^ng face and flexible fancies, seeroed deitinnl b 
work in life itself ratlier than in any of iu counlerfeiti 

Tbe cofTec and liqueurs were already on (be i 
when bcr mind suddenly sprang hack to the Faria 
She jumped up with one of her subversive 
ments and declared that tlu: mtut l^l^raph ai unce. 
row called for writing maicriaU, and rcxmt was made^ 
ber elbuw for tlic parched ink-bottle and saturated blotter 
of the Parisian restaurant; but the mere tight of these 
jaded implements seemed to paralyze Mbs Vincr'i faciri* 
lies. Stic hung over t!ie telegraph- form with anxioualf* 
drawn brow, the tip of the pen-handle pressed againft her 
lip ; and at length she raised her troubled eyet to Dar- 
row's. 

"I ttmply can't think how to say h." 

•^Vhat — that you're itaying over to see Cerdine?" 

"But am I — am I, really ?" Tbe joy of it flamed over 
ber face. 

Darrow k>oked at his watch. "You could banDy get 
■n answer to your tekgram in titne to lake a trmtn to 
Jo^y this afiernooo, even if you found your frioMls 
could have you." 

She nnued for a moment, tapping her lip with tlie poL 
"But I must let them know I'm here. I must find out as 
MOO as pouible if tliey can have mc." She laid the pen 
down despairingly. "I iKvcr couU write a lelegnmr 
she sighed. 

"Try a letter, then, and tell ihem yonll arrhe lo- 
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k interval of uncertain scratching she paused again, 
h, it's fearful! I don't know what on earth to say, 
uldn't for the world have them know how beastly 
Murrett's beeiL" 
*^«iTOW did not tliink it necessary to answer. It was 
no business of his, after all. He lit a agar and leaned 
( in his seat, letting his eyes take their fill of indolent 
In the throes of invention she had pushed back 
r hat, loosening the stray lock which had invited his 
' loUch the night before. After looking at it for a wliilc he 
stood up and wandered to the window. 
Behind him he heard her pen scrape on. 
"I don't want to worry them — I'm so certain they've 
got bothers of their own." The faltering scratches ceased 
again. "I wish I weren't such an idiot about writing: 
all the words get frightened and scurry away when 1 try 
to catch tliem." 

He glanced back at her with a smile as she bent above 
her task like a school-girl struggling with a "composi- 
tion." Her flushed cheek and frowning brow showed that 
tdifEcully was genuine and not an artless device to 
If him to her side. She was really powerless to put 
thoughts in writing, and the inability seemed ciiarac- 
tic of her quick impressionable mind, and of the in- 
cessant come-and-go of her sensations. He thought of 
Anna Leatli's letters, or rather of the few he had received, 
years ago, from the girl who had been Anna Summers. 
He saw the slender firm strokes of the pen. recalled the 
clear structure of the phrases, and, by an abrupt associa- 
tion of ideas, remembered that, at that very hour, just 
sodi a document might be awaiting him at the hotel. 
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What if it were there, indeed, and had brought him s 
complete explanation of her tdegram? The revulsion of 
feelinff produced by this thought made htm look at the 
girl with sudden impatience. She struck him as posi- 
tively stupid, and be wondered how he could have wuted 
half his day witJi her, when all the while Mrs. Leath's 
letter might be lying on his table. At that moment, if 
he could have chosen, he would have left his corapantoa 
on the spot ; but he had her on his hands, and must ac- 
cept the conuquences. 

Same odd intuition seemed to nuke her conscioas of 
his change of mood, for she sprang from her lett. crump* 
ling tbe letter in her hand. 

"I'm too stupid ; but I won't keep yoo any lot^r. 
go beck to the hotel and write there." 

Her cokMir deepened, and for ibe first time, as 
ej'CS met, be noticed a faint cmbarra^smenl in hers. 
it be that his nearness was, after all, the cause of her coo- 
fiwoo? The thought turned his vague impatience with 
her into a definite resentment toward himself. There w^as 
really no excuse for his havit^ blundered into such an 
adventure. Why had he not shipped the girl off to Joigny 
by the evening train, instead of urging her to delay, and 
u^ng Cerdine as a pretext? Paris was full of people he 
knew, and bis annoyance was increased by the thought 
that some friend of Mrs. Leath's might see him al tlie 
play, and report his presence there with a suspicioutly 
good-iookti^ companioiL The idea was dtstinctty dis- 
agreeable: he did not want the woman he adored to 
think he could forget her for a moment And by thii 
time be bad fully persuaded himself tbal a letter from bef 
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was awaiting him, and had even gone so far as to imagine 
that its contents mig^t annul the writer's tel^^aphed in- 
junction^ and call him to her side at once . . . 



AT the porter's desk a brief "Pew de lettre^' fell de- 
structively on the fabric of these hopes. 

Mrs. Leath had not written — she had not taken the 
trouble to explain her telegram. Darrow turned away 
with a sharp pang of hmniliation. Her frugal silence 
mocked his prodigality of hopes and fears. He had put 
his question to the porter once before, on returning to the 
hotel after luncheon; and now, coming back again in 
the late afternoon, he was met by the same denial. The 
second post was in, and had brought him nothing. 

A glance at his watch showed that he had barely time 
to dress before taking Miss Viner out to dine ; but as he 
turned to the lift a new thought struck him, and hurry- 
ing back into the hall he dashed off another telegram to 
his servant : "Have you forwarded any letter with French 
postmark today? Tel^^aph answer Terminus." 

Some kind of reply would be certain to reach him on 
his return from the theatre, and he would then know 
definitely whether Mrs. Leath meant to write or not. 
He hastened up to his room and dressed with a lighter 
heart. 

Miss Viner's vagrant trunk had finally found its way 
to its owner; and, clad in such modest splendour as it 
famished, she shone at Darrow across their restaurant 
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table. In the reaction of his wounded vanity he Eoond 
her prettier and more tnterestinj; than berorc. Her 
dfcss, sloping away from the throat, showed the graceful 
set of her head on its slender neck, and the uide brim 
of her hat arched above her hair Ukc a dusky hak>. 
Pleasure danced in her eyes and on her lip^, and as she 
shone on him between the candle-shades Darrow fcU 
that be should not be at all sorry to be seen with ber in 
public. He even sent a careless glaiKC about him in the 
vague hope that it might fall on an acqoaintance. 

At the theatre her vivacity sank into a breathless hash, 
and she sat tnieni in ber comer of tbetr baignoire . with 
the gaze of a neoph>1c about to be initiated into the 
sacred mysteries. Darrow placed himself behind her. 
that he might catch her profile between bim&df and the 
stage. He was touched by the youthful seriousness of her 
cxpreuion. In spite of the experiences she must have 
had. and of the twcnty-four years to whidi she o«-ned, 
sbe struck him as intrinsically youn^ ; and he woodcred 
bow so e^'anescent a quality could have been preserved in 
the desiccating Mnrrett air. As the play progressed he 
noticed that her immobility wa.s tiaTersed by swift tiaibe* 
of perception. Sbe was not missii^ an>lhing. and her tn- 
tensily of attention when Cerdtne wti on the stage drew 
an anxknts line between her browa. 

A fter Hie first act she remained for a few micute« rapt 
and mottonlets; then she turned to her companion wrth 
a quick patter of i|ucslk)ns. He gathered fruni llicin that 
stic had been less imerested in following the gencial dr ift 
of the play than in objerving the details of its i 
talkm. Every gesture and infleakm of the great actn 
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had been marked and analyzed : and Darrow felt a secret 

^cation in being appealed to as an authority on the 

irionic art. His interest in it had hitherto been merely 

of the cultivated young man curious of all forms of 

istic expression ; but in reply to her que&tions he found 

s to say about it which evidently struck his listener 

impressive and original, and with which he himself 

not, on the whole, dissatisfied. Miss V'iner was 

more concerned to hear his views than to express 

:r o»*n, and the deference with whicli she received his 

comments called from hira more ideas about the theatre 

lion he bad ever supposed himself to possess. 

■With the second act she began to give more attention 

the development of tlic play, tliough her interest was 

ited rather by what she called "the story" than by the 

ict of character producing it. Oddly combined 

her sharp apprehension of things theatrical, her 

iwlcdge of technical "dodges" and green-room prece- 

its, her glibness about "lines" and "curtains", was 

pritnitive simplicity of her attitude toward the tale 

f. as toward something that was "really happening" 

and at which one assisted as at a street-accident or a 

qaarrel overheard in the next room. She wanted to know 

if Darrow thought the lovers "really would" be involved 

in the catastrophe that threatened them, and when he 

reminded her that his predictions were disqualified by 

having already seen the play, she exclaimed : "Oh, 

I, please don't tell me what's going to happen !" and 

next moment was questioning him about Cerdine's 

theatrical situation and her private history. On the latter 

point some of her enquiries were of a kind that it is not 
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in the habit of young girls to make, or even to know 
to tnake; but her apparent unconsciousneu of the fact 
seemed rather to reflect un her pa^ associates than oa 
herself. 

When the second act was over, Darrow suggested 
their taking a turn in the {oyer; and seated on one of its 
cramped red velvet sofas they watched the crowd surge 
ttp and down in a glare of lights and g>l<iing. Then, aa 
she complained of the heat, he led her through the prcM 
10 tlie cxKigesteil cafi at the foot of the stairs, where 
orangeades were thrust at tlicm between tlie shoulders of 
packed eoHsommatews, and Oarrow, lighting a dgareti* 
while she sucked her straw, knew the primitive compla* 
cency of the man at whose companion other men stare 

On a corner of their table lay a sniearcd copy of 
theatrical journal. It caught Sophy** eye and afi 
poring over the page she looked up with an excited 
damatioru 

"They're giving Oedipe tomorrow afternoon at tbt 
Francais I 1 suppose you've seen it heaps and heaps ol 
tiroes?" 

He smikd back at her. "You miut sec it too. W< 
go tomorrow." 

She sighed al his suggestion, but without discardii^ 
it. "How can I? The last train for Joigny Icavca at 
fcwr." 

"But yon don't know yet that your friei>ds wtU 
yon.- 

"I shall know tomorrow early. I asked Mn. Fi 
to Idegrapb as sooo as she got my letter." 

A twinge of compunction shot tlirough 
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words recalled to him that on their return to the hotel 
after luncheon she had given him her letter to post, and 
that he had never thought of it again. No doubt it 
was still in the pocket of the coat he had taken off when 
be dressed for dinner. In his perturbation he pushed 
back his chair, and the movement made her look up at 



his 
hr 



throi 
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"What's the matter?" 

"Nothing. Only — you know I don't fancy that letter 
can have caught this afternoon's post." 
L "Not caught it? Why not?" 

I "Why, I'm afraid it will have been too late." He 
heat his head to light another cigarette. 

She struck her hands together with a gesture which, to 
his amusement, he noticed she had caught from Cerdine. 

"Oh, dear. I hadn't thought of that! But surely it 

iH reach them in the morning?" 

"Some time in the morning, I suppose. You know the 
'rench provincial post is never in a hurry. I don't be- 
lieve j-our letter would have been delivered this evening 
in any case." As this idea occurred to him he felt him- 
self almost absolved. 

"Perhaps, then, I ought to have telegraphed?" 

"I'll telegraph for you in the morning if you say so." 

The bell announcing the close of the entr'-acte shrilled 
thnnigh the cafe, and she sprang to her feet. 

"Oh, come, come ! We mustn't miss it 1" 

Instantly forgetful of the Farlows, she slipped her arm 
Fugh his and turned to push hel" way back to the 
leatrc. 

>n as the curtain went up she as promptly forgot 
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ber compankn. Watching her from (lie comer to wbkh 
be had retamed. Harrow saw that great waves oi xa- 
satioa were beating <]i-lic>ou»ly a£:ain5t her brain. It wai 
as Uiough every suncd sensibility were thrawmg oot 
feelers to the mounting tide; as thottgb everything tbc 
was seeing, hearin);, imagining, rushed in to 6tl the void 
of all she had always been denied. 

Darrow, as be otisen-cd her, again fett a detached eti- 
joyinent in ber pleasure. She was an extraordinary 
conductor of sensation : she scetned to transmtt it pbyi 
ically, in cmaiutions tliat set the btood dancing i 
veins. He bad not often bad the opportunity of stadyi 
the effects of a perfectly fresh impression on so i 
sive a tcmpenuncnt, ami he felt a fleetit^ desire to n 
its chords vibrate for his own amuseroei 

At the end of the next act she discovered with 
dismay that in their transit to the cafi she hid loiit the 
beautiful pictured progratnme he had bought for ber. 
She wanted to go back and hunt for it, bat Darrow as- 
sured lier that he would have no trouble in getting tier 
another. \Vben be went out in quest of it she iuUowed 
htm protestingly to the door of tlic box, and he saw ibat 
she was distressed at the thought of his having to spend 
an additional franc for her. This frugality smote Dar- 
row by its contrast to her ttatural bright profoskm ; and 
again he felt the desire to right so clumsy an htjtMtkc- 

When he returned to the box she was stil] standing 
tn tbc doorway, and he noticed that his were oot the only 
eyes attracted to her. Then another impression sharply 
diverted his attention. Above the fagged faces of tbc 
Parisian crowd be had caught the fresh fair couotc- 
ISol 
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nance of Owen Lcath signailmg a joyful recognitioii. 
The youi^; man, slim and eager, had detached himself 
from two companions of his own type, and was seeking 
to push through the press to his step-mother's friend. 
The encounter, to Darrow, could hardly have been more 
inopportune ; it woke in him a confusion of feelings of 
which only the uppermost was allayed by seeing Sophy 
\'iQcr, as if tnstinctivdy warned, melt back into the 
shadow of iheir box. 

A minute later Owen Leath was at his side. "I was 
<;ire it was you ! Such luck to run across you I Won't 
you come off with us to supper after it's over? Mont- 
martre, or wherever else you please. Those two chaps 
over there are friends of mine, at the Beaux Arts ; both 

of than rather good fellows — and we'd be so glad " 

g For half a second Darrow read in his hospitable eye 
^■le tcrmJnatioD "if you'd bring the lady too"; then it 
^pdeflected into: "We'd all be so glad if you'd come," 

Dxrrow, excusing himself with thanks, lingered on for 
a few minules' chat, in which every word, and every tone 
■of his companion's voice, was like a sliarp light llzslied 

PK> aching eyes. He was glad when the bell called the 
dicnce to their seats, and young Leath left him with 
I friendly question: "We'll see you at Givr^ later 
When be rejoined MJS3 Viner, Darrow's first care was 
ID find out. by a rapid inspection of the house, whether 
Owen Leath's seat had given him a view of their box. 
Btrt tbc young man was not visible from it, and Darrow 
concluded thai he had been recognized in the corridor 
and not at bis companion's side, fie scarcely knew why 
[51] 
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h seoned to htm so important that this pMnt shoald be 
settled ; certainly his sense of reassurance was leas doe 
to regard for Miss Viner than to the persbteiit viaioo of 
grave offended eyes . . . 

During the drive back to the hotel this vision was per- 
sistently kept before him by the thought that the evening 
post might hdvc brou^t a letter from Mrs. Leath. Even 
if no letter had yet come, his servant might have lelc- 
graphed to say that one was on its way; and at the 
thought his interest in the girl at his side again coded to 
the fraternal, the almost fatherly. She was no more to 
him, after all, than an appealing young creature to whom 
it was mildly agreeable to have offered an evening's di- 
veriJon; and when, as they rolled into the Uhimtnated 
omrt of the hotel, she turned with a quick movenieac 
which brought her happy face close to his, he leaned 
away, affecting to be absorbed in opening the door of 
thecabi 

At the desk the night porter, after a vato seardi 
through tlic pigeon'bolcs, was disposed to think that a 
letter or telegram had in fact been sent tip for the gentle- 
man; and Darrow, at the annoimcen>enl, could hardly 
wait to ascend to his room. L'pstairs, he and hU oxn- 
panion had the tang dimly-lit corridor to themselves, and 
Sophy paused on her ihrGshold, gathering up in one haDd 
the [olc folds of her cloak, while she hdd the other out 
to Darrow. 

"If the telegram comes early I shall be off by the fint 
train ; so I su[ipose this is good-bye," she said, her eyes 
dinuncd by a little shadow of regret. 

Darrow, with a renewed start of cootntioo, perceived 
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diat he had again forgotten her letter ; and as their hands 
met he vowed to himself that the moment she had left 
him he wotild dash down stairs to post it. 

"Oh, I'll see you in the morning, of cx>urse !" 

A tremor of pleasure crossed her face as he stood be- 
fore her, smiling a little uncertainly. 

"At any rate," she said, "I want to thank you now for 
my good day." 

He felt in her hand the same tremor he had seen in 
her face. "But it's you, on the contrary — " he began, lift- 
ing the hand to his lips. 

As he dropped it, and their eyes met, something passed 
through hers that was like a light carried rapidly behind 
a curtained window. 

"Good night ; you must be awfully tired," he said with 
a friendly abruptness, turning away without even waiting 
to see her pass into her room. He unlocked his door, and 
stumbling over the threshold groped in the darkness for 
the electric button. The light showed him a telegram 
on the table, and he forgot everything else as he caught 
it up. 

"No letter from France," the message read. 

It fell from Darrow's hand to the floor, and he dropped 
into a chair by the table and sat gazing at the clingy drab 
and olive pattern of the carpet. She had not written, 
then ; she had not written, and it was manifest now that 
she did not mean to write. If she had had any intention 
of explaining her telegram she would certainly, within 
twenty-four hours, have followed it up by a letter. But 
she evidently did not intend to explain it, and her silence 
could mean only that she had no explanation to give, or 
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else ihat she wai too tndiffcroit to be aware that ooe 
DMded. 

Darrow, face to face with these alternatives, fdt' 
rKntde^cence of tnyish miser)'. It was no longer 
inirt vanity that cried out. He told hinuclf that he coald 
have borne an e((ual amount of {nin, if onty it had left 
Mrs. Lcath's image untouched ; bat he cotild not bear to 
think of licr as trivial or insincere. The thought was m 
inlolerahle that he felt a blind desire to ptinisb some ooe 
else for the pain it caused him. 

As he iat moodily staring nt the carpel its silly intrica* 
ctes melted into a bittr frxun which the eyes of Mrs. Leath 
again looked out at htm. He saw the fine sweep of her 
brows, and the deep look beneath them as she had turned 
from him on their last evening in London. "This wiU be 
gDod-b>-e. then." she had said ; and it occurred to biia 
that her parting phrase had been the same as Sophy 
VToer's. 

At the thought be jumped to his feet and took down 
from its hook the coat in which he had left Miss Vioer's 
letter. The clock marked the third quarter after mid- 
night, and he knew it would make no difference if he 
went down to tl)e poHt-box now or early the next morn- 
ing ; but he wanted to dear his consdcnce, and having 
found the letter he went to the door. 

A wjund in the next room made faim pause. He had 
become conscious again that, a few feet off, on the 
Other side of a thin partition, a small keen ilame of life 
was quivering and agitadng the air, Sophy's face came 
back to him insistently. It was as vivid now aa Mrs. 
Leath's had been a moment cariier. He recalled with a 
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faint smile of retrospective pleasure the girl's enjoj-ment 
of her evening, and the innumerable fine feelers of sensa- 
tion ihc had thrown out to its impressions. 

it gave him a curiously close sense of her presence to 
: that at that moment she was living over her ett- 
ment as intensely as he was living over his unhappi- 
His own case was irremediable, but it was easy 
enough to give her a few more hours of pleasure. And 
did she not perhaps secretly expect it of him? After all, 
if she had been very anxious to join her friends she would 
have telegraphed thera on reaching Paris, instead of 
writing. He wondered now that he had not been struck 
at the moment by so artless a device to gain more time. 
The fact of her having practised it did not make him 
think less well of her; it merely strengthened tlie impulse 
to use his opportunity. She was starving, poor child, for 
a little amusement, a little personal life — why not give 
her the chance of another day in Paris? If he did so, 
should he not be merely falling in with her own hopes? 
At the tlwught his sympathy for her revived. She be- 
came of absorbing interest to hira as an escape from him- 
self and an object about which his thwarted activities 
could cluster. He felt less drearily alone because of 
^ ber bctr^ there, on the other side of the door, and in his 
Hta[Tatitude to her for giving him this relief he began, with 
^Wdolent amusement, to plan new ways of detaining her. 
'■"Tie dropped back into his chair, lit a cigar, and smiled a 
lillle at the image of ber smiling face. He tried to 
imagine what incident of the day she was likely to be re- 
calling at that particular moment, and what part he 
probably pU>'ed in it. That it was not a small part he 
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was cenain, and the knowledge was undeniably pleasant 
Xow and then a sound from her room brought before 
him more vividly the reality of the siluntiun and the 
■trangeiiess of the vast swarming solitude in which be 
■nd she were momentarily isolated, amid long linea of 
rooni-s each holding its separate secret. The ncanieM 
of all these other mysteries enclosing theirs gave Dar- 
row a more intimate sense of the giri's presence, ao4 
through the fumes of his cigar his invagination conttmud 
to follow her to and fro. traced the curve of her tltin 
yoting arms as she raised them (o nndo her hair, pictured 
the sliding down of bcr dress to the waist and then to 
the knees, and the whiteness of her feet as she slipped 
across the floor to bed . . . 

He stood up and shook himself with a yawn, throwinc 
tway the end of his cigar. His glance, in foUowtng it 
lit on the telegram which had dro(tpci to the floor. Tbe 
•ounds in the next room had ceased, and once more 
be felt alone and unhappy. 

Opening the window, be folded bts arms on the stU 
and lo(^cd out on the vast ligbt-spangled mass of 6ie 
city, and then up at tbe dark sky, in which the moming 
|danet stood. 



VI 



AT the Theatre Francais, the next aftemooo, I 
yawned and fidgeted in his scat. 
The day was warm, the theatre crowded and airleii. 
and the performance, it seemed to him, intolerably bad 
He stole a glance at his companioa, wondering if sbe 
(561 
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ings. Her rapt profile betrayed no unrest, 
bet politeness migbt have caused her to feign an interest 
that she did not fed. He leaned back impatiently, stifling 
another yawn, and trying to fix his attention on the stage. 
Great things were going forward there, and he was not 
insensible to the stem beauties of the ancient drama. But 
the interpretation of the play seemed to him as airless 
and lifeless as the atmosphere of the theatre. The 
pla>-ers were the same whom he had often applauded in 
those very parts, and perhaps that fact added to the im- 
pression of staleness and conventionality produced by 
their perfonnance. Surely it was time to infuse new 
bkXKl into the veins of the moribund art. He had the 
impression that the ghosts of actors were giving a spec- 
tral perfomiance on the shores of Styx. 

Certainly it was not the most profitable way for a 
young man witli a pretty companion to pass the golden 
hours of a spring afternoon. The freshness of the face 
at his side, reflecting the freshness of the season, sug- 
gested dapplings of sunlight through new leaves, the 
sound of a brook in the grass, the ripple of tree-shadows 
over breezy meadows . . . 

When at length the fateful march of the cothums was 
stayed by the single pause in the play, and Darrow had 
kd Miss Viner out on the balcony overhanging the 
square before tlie theatre, he turned to see if she shared 
his feelings. But the rapturous look she gave hitn 
checked the depreciation on his lips. 

, why did you bring me out here ? One ought to 
baway and sJt in the dark till it begins again!" 
1 that the way they made you feel ?" 
(57] 
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"Didn't they youf ... As if the godi were then 
all the while, just bchiod than, pulling the strings?" Her 
bands were prosed against tlie niliiig, her face ihtning 
and darkening under the wing-beats of succeswve im- 
pressions. 

Darrow smiled in enjoymcat of her pleasure. After 
all. he kaJ felt all that, km^ ago; perhaps it was his own 
fault, rather than that of tlie actors, that the poetry of 
the i^y seemed to have e\-aporaicd . . . Itut no, he 
had been right in judging the perfomiance to be dull and 
stale: it was simply his companion's inexperience, her 
lack of occasions to compere and estimate, that made her 
dunk it brilliant. 

"I was afraid you were bored and wanted to come 
away." 

"Boredf" She made a little ag g r i e v e d grimace. "Yon 
mean you thought me too ignorant and stupid to ap- 
preciate it?" 

"No; not thai." The hand nearest him still lay on 
the railing of the bakoay, and he covered it for a mo- 
ment with his. As be did so he saw the colour rise and 
tremble in her cheek. 

"Tell mc just what you think," he said. bendin( hb 
bead a little, and only half-aware of ht> words. 

She did not turn her Uce to his. but begaa to talk n|^ 
idly, trying lo convey something of what she fdt. But 
the was evidently uniued to aDal)'zing her Mstbctic rr^ 
tions, and the tumultuous rush of the drama seemed ■■ 
have left ber in a state of pantii^ wonder, as tboogb '• 
had been a storm or some other natural cataclj'Sta. She 
bad no tftcrary or biRoric asaodatioos lo which la at- 
[SS] 
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tidi her impressions: her education had evidently nol 
mpriscd a course in Greek literature. But she felt what 
mid probably have been unpcrceived by many a young 
f who had taken a first in classics : the ineluctable fa- 
Sty of the tak, the dread sway in it of the same mys- 
"luck" which pulled the threads of her own small 
'destiny. 'It was not literature to her, it was fact: as 
actual, as Dear by. as what was happening to her at the 
moment and what the next hour held tn store. Seen in 
this light, lite play regained for Darrow its supreme and 
poignant reality. He pierced to the heart of its signifi- 
cance through all the anificial accretions with which his 
theories of art and tlie conventions of the stage had 
clothed it. and saw it as he had never seen it : as life. 

After this tliere could be no question of flight, and he 
took her back to the theatre, content to receive his own 
sensations through the medium of hers. But with the 

Cinuation of the play, and the oppression of the heavy 
his attention again began to wander, straying back 
the incidents of the morning. 
*ie bad been with Sophy Viner all day, and he was sur- 
prised to find how quickly tlie time hi^ gone. She had 
hardly attempted, as the hours passed, to conceal her 
satisfaction on finding that no telegram came from the 
Fartows. "They'll have written," she had simply said; 
and her mind had at once flown on to the golden pros- 
pect of an afternoon at the tlieatre. The intervening 
hours had been disposed of in a stroll through the 
lively .tircets, and a repast. luxuriously lingered over, 
nnder the chestnut-^Mughs of a restaurant in the Oiamps 
Elysccs. Evcrj-thing entertained and interested her, and 
lf9l 
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Datrrow remarked, witli an amused detachment, thai m^ 
yns not insensible to tlie impression her cliamu protJiice<I. 
Yet there was no hard edge of vanity in her sense of her 
prettiness : she seemed simply to be aware of it as a note 
in the general bannony, and to enjoy sonnding the note 
AS a singer enjoys singing. 

After Itmcheon, as the)* sat over tbdr coffee, she bad 
again asked an immense number of qocsttons and de- 
livered herself of a remarkable variety of opinioas. Her 
questions testified to a wholesome and comprehensive 
honun curiosity, and her comments showed, like her face 
and her whole attitude, an odd mingling of precocious 
ivisdom and disarming ignorance. \\*hen she talked to 
him about "life" — the word was often on her lips — she 
Moned to him like a child playing with a tiger's cub; 
and he said to himself that some day the child would 
grow up — and so would the tif^r. Meanwhile, such ex- 
pertness qualified by sudi candour made it impossible to 
guess the extent of her personal experience, or to esti- 
mate its effect on her character. She might be any one 
of a dozen definable t>-pes, or she might— more discon- 
certingly to her companion and more perilously to ber- 
telf — be a shifting and uncryitalliicd mixture of thero aH. 

Her talk, as usual, had promptly reverted to the tiagc. 
She was eager to learn about every form of dnmatic 
expression which the metropolis of things theatrical had 
to offer, and her curiosity ranged from the official tem- 
ples of the an to its leM hallowed haunts. Her seaKh- 
ing enquiries about a play whose production, on one of 
the latter scenes, had provoked a considcraltle amount of 
Kiadal, led Darrow lo throw out laughingly : "To Ma 
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that youll have to wait till you're married!" and his 
answer had sent her off at a tangent 

"Oh, I never mean to marry," she had rejoined in a 
tone of youthful finality. 

1 seem to have heard that before !" 

'Yes; from girls who've only got to choose!" Her 
eyes had grown suddenly almost old. "Vd like you to see 
the only men who've ever wanted to marry me ! One was 
the doctor on the steamer, when I came abroad with the 
Hokes : he'd been cashiered from the navy for drtmken- 
ness. The other was a deaf widower with three grown- 
tip daughters, who kept a dock-shop in Bayswater 1 — Be- 
sides," she rambled on, ''I'm not so sure that I believe 
in marriage. You see I'm all for self-development and 
the chance to live one's life. I'm awfully modem, you 
know." 

It was just when she proclaimed herself most awfully 
modem that she stmck him as most helplessly backward ; 
yet the moment after, without any bravado, or apparent 
desire to assume an attitude, she would propound some 
social axiom which could have been gathered only in the 
bitter soil of experience. 

All these things came back to him as he sat beside her 
in the theatre and watched her ingenuous absorption. It 
was on ''the story" that her mind was fixed, and in life 
also, he suspected, it would always be "the story", rather 
than its remoter imaginative issues, that would hold her. 
He did not believe there were ever any echoes in 
her soul . . . 

There was no question, however, that what she felt was 
felt with intensity: to the actual, the immediate, she 
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sprew) vibrating strings. When the piay wai m-cr, and 
they came out once more into the i on lig ht . Darraw 
tooked down at her with a foilc 

"Well?" lie asked. 

She made no answer. Her dark gare seerotd to rest on 
him without seeing him. Her cheeks and lip* were pale, 
and the loose liatr under her lui-brim dung to her foi 
head in damp rings. She looked like a jtmng pries 
still dazed by tlie fumes of the cavern. 

"Yon poor child — it's been ahnost too much for j 

She Ahook her head with a vaj^e »mile. 

"Come," he went on, putting hit hand on her arm, "left 
jump into a taxi and get some air and sunshine. Look, 
there are hours of dayligtit left ; and s«e what a night it's 
going to be !" 

He pointed over their heads, to where a white mooa 
hni^ in the misty blue above tb« roofs of the rue de 
RivoU. 

She made no answer, and he signed to a motor-cib^ 
calling out to the driver: "To the Bois!" 

As the carriage turned toward the Tuilerics she rottted 
herself. '*I must go fir«l to tltc hotel. Tlien may be a 
message — at any rate I must decide on joroething." 

Darrow law that the reality of the litnatioa had md> 
dcnly forced itself upon her. "I mutt decide on loaie- 
thing," she repeated. 

He wonld have liked to postpone the return, to per* 
nude ber to drive directly to the Poa for dio- 
ner. It would have been toy enough to remind ber thit 
she conld not sun for joigny that evening, and that 
tberefore it was of no moinem whether she rcceiTcd the 
16.J 
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Farlows' answer then or a few hours later ; but for some 
reason he hesitated to use this argument, which had 
come so naturally to him the day before. After all, he 
knew she would find nothing at the hotel — so what did 
it matter if they went there ? 

The porter, interrogated, was not sure. He himself 
had received nothing for the lady, but in his absence his 
subordinate might have sent a letter upstairs. 

Darrow and Sophy mounted together in the lift, and 
the young man, while she went into her room, unlocked 
his own door and glanced at the empty table. For him 
at least no message had come; and on her threshold, a 
moment later, she met him with the expected: "No— 
there's nothing!*' 

He feigned an unr^retful surprise. "So much the bet- 
ter ! And now, shall we drive out somewhere? Or would 
you rather take a boat to Bellevue? Have you ever 
dined there, on the terrace, by moonlight? It's not 
at all bad. And there's no earthly use in sitting here 
waiting." 

She stood before him in perplexity. 

"But when I wrote yesterday I asked them to telegraph. 
I suppose they're horribly hard up, the poor dears, and 
they thought a letter would do as well as a telegram." 
The colour had risen to her face. "That's why / wrote 
instead of telegraphing; I haven't a penny to spare 
myself !" 

Nothing she could have said could have filled her lis- 
tener with a deeper contrition. He felt the red in his 
own face as he recalled the motive with which he had 
credited her in his midnight musings. But that motive, 
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after all. had simply been tnimped up to juBtify hu own 
(Qstoyally : he had never really believed in tt. The reflec- 
tion deepened his confusion, and he woutd have liked to 
take her hand in hU and confess the injuttiee he had 
done her. 

She may have interpreted hts chai^ of cokmr w to 
Involuntary protest at being initialed into such ihabby de- 
tails, for she went on with a laugh : "1 suppose you can 
hardly understanci what it means to Itave to stop and 
think whether one can afTord a tel^ram? But I've | 
ways had to consider such thin^. And I mustn't i 
here any longer now — I mu»t try to get a night train I 
Joigny. Even if ihc Farlows can't take me in. I c 
lo the hotel: it will co« Iws than staying here." 
paused again and then exclaimed: "1 ought to I 
tboughl of that sooner ; I ought to have telegraphed j 
terday I But I was sure I <Jiould hear from them tot 
and I wanted — oh. ! did so awfully want to stay 1" 
threw a troubled look at Darrow. "Do you happen to re- ~ 
member," she askeo, "what time it was when you posted 
my letter?" 
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DARROW WIS still standing oo her IbredloU. As 
she put the question he entered the room and 
ckised the door behtiMJ him. 

His heart wa* beating a little faster than usual tad be 
had no clear idea of what he was alioul to do or say. be- 
yond the definite conviction that, whatever passing im- 
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pulse of expiation moved him, he would not be fool 
enough to tell her that he had not sent her letter. He 
knew that most wrongdoing works, on the wholer 
less mischief than its useless confession; and this was 
clearly a case where a passing folly might be turned, by 
avowal, into a serious offense. 

"I'm so sorry — ^so sorry; but you must let me help 
you . . . You will let me help you?" he said. 

He took her hands and pressed them together between 
his, counting on a friendly touch to help out the insuffi- 
ciency of words. He felt lier yield slightly to his clasp, 
and hurried on without giving her time to answer. 

"Isn't it a pity to spoil our good time together by re- 
gretting an3rthing you might have done to prevent our 
having it?" 

She drew back, freeing her hands. Her face, losing^its 
look of appealing confidence, was suddenfy sharpened by 
distrust. 

"You didn't forget to post ray letter?" 

Darrow stood before her, constrained and ashamed, and 
ever more keenly aware that the betrayal of his distress 
must be a greater offense than its concealment. 

"What an insinuation!" he cried, throwing out his 
hands with a laugh. 

Her face instantly melted to laughter. "Well, then — 
I won't be sorry; I won't regret anything except that 
our good time is over 1" 

The words were so unexpected that they routed all his 
resolves. If she had gone on doubting him he could prob- 
ably have gone on deceiving her ; but her unhesitating ac- 
ceptance of his word made him hate the part he was play- 
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iog. At Uic same moment a doubt sbot up its »erpcnl 
head in his own bOKun. Was it tiot he raiber tluD the 
who was childishly trustful? W'u she not olttKMt too 
ready to take hts word, and diimiss once for all the tire- 
soroe question of the letter? Considering what her ex- 
periences must have been, soch trustfulness seemed open 
to suspicion. But the moment his eyes fell oo her t 
was ashamed of the tlioiighl, and knew it for wbaf^ 
rcaUr was : another pretext to lessen his own delinquei 

"Why should our good time be over?" b* < 
"Why shouldn't it last a little longer?" 

Slie looked up, her lips parted in surprise; but beft 
she could speak be went on: "I want you to stay i 
me — I want you, just for a few days, to hare all I 
things you've never bad. It's ttot always May and I 
— why itol make the most of them now ? You know m^— 
we're not strangers — why sbooldn't yoa treat roc like a 
friend ?" 

White he spoke she had drawn away a little, but her 
band stilt lay in his. She was pale, and tier eye* were 
fixed on him in a gaze in whkh there was neither dis- 
trust or resentment, but only an ingenuous wonder. He 
was extraordinarily touched by her expression. 

"Oh, do I You must. Listen: to prove that I'm sin- 
cere m tell you . . . I'll IcII you I didn't post your 
letter ... 1 didn't post it because I wanted so mucb to 
give you a few good liours . . . and because 1 conMol 
bear to have you go." 

He had the feeling that the words were being ottered 
in spitt of htm by some malicious witness of tbe scent. 
and yet that he was :»t sorry to hive thetn spoken. 
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The girl had listened to him in silence. She resnatn«d 
motionless for a moment after he bad ceased to speak ; 
then she snatched away her hand. 

"Vou didn't post my letter? You kept it back on par- 
pose? And you tell me so nou; to prove to nte that 
IM belter put myself under your protection ?" She burst 
into a laugh that had in it all the pierdng echoes of her 
Murrett past, and her face, at the same moment, under- 
went the same change, shrinking into a small malevolent 
■rhite mask in wliidi the eyes burned black. "Thank 
—thank you most awfully for telling rac! And for 

1 your other kind intentions I The plan's delightfol— 
r really quite delightful, and I'm extremely flattered and 
obliged." 

She dropped into a seat beside her dressii^-table. res^ 
ing her chin on her lifted hands, and laughing out at 
him under the elf-lock which had shaken itself down over 
her eyes. 

Her outburst did not offend the young man; its im- 
mediate effect was that of allaying his agitation. The 
theatrical touch in her manner made his offense seem 
more venial than he had thought it a moment before. 

He drew up a chair and sat down beside her. "After 
all." he said, in a tone of good-humoured protest, "I 
needn't have told you I'd kept back your letter; and my 
telltng j-ou seems rather strong proof that I hadn't any 
ver>' nefarious designs on you." 

She met this with a shrug, but he did not grive 

Jkt time to answer. "My designs," he continued with a 

smile, "were not nefarious. I saw you'd been through * 

bad time with Mrs, Murrett. and that there didn't secffl 
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to be much fun atieaJ for you; and I didn't see — and I 
don't yet see — the harm of trying to give you a few bouri 
of amusement between a depressing past and a not paitic- 
uUrly cheerful future." He pauM:d again, and tben went 
on, in the same tone of friendly reasooablencu : "The 
mistake I nude was not to tell you this at oacc — not to 
ask you straight out to give me a day or two, and let t 
try to make you forget all the things that are trc 
yoo. I was a fool not to see that if I'd put it to y 
lliat way you'd have accepted or refused, as yoo c 
tmt that at least you wouldn't have mistaken my tnicn* 
tions. — Intentions !" He stood up. walked the length of 
tlie room, and turned back to where she still sat motioo- 
less, her elltows propped on the drcssrng-table, her chin 
on her hands. "What rubbish we talk about intentions! 
The truth is I hadn't any: I just liked being with you. 
Perhaps you don't know bow extraordinarily oae can 
Uke being with you ... I was depressed and adrift 
myself; and you made me forget my bothers; and when 
I fbond you were going — ai>d goii% back to dreariness, 
as I was — I didn't see why we Wouldn't have a few 
hours together first ; so I left j'our letter in my pocket" 

He saw her (ace melt as she liMened, and s ud d en ly she 
unclasped her hands and leaned to him. 

"But are you unhappy too? Oh, I never und ersto od 
I never dreamed it ! I thought you'd always had ever)- 
thing in the world you wanted T' 

Darrow broke into a laugh at thts ingenuous picture 
of his state. He was ashamed of trying to better his case 
by in appeal to her pity, and annoyed with himself for 
•Iludiog to a subject he would rallier have kept out of 
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his thoughts. But her look of sympathy had disarmed 
him; his heart was bitter and distracted; she was near 
him, her eyes were shining with compassion — he bent 
over her and kissed her hand. 

"Forgive me — do forgive me," he said. 

She stood up with a smiling head-shake. "Oh, it's not 
so often that people try to give me any pleasure — much 
less two whole days of it! I sha'n't forget how kind 
you've been. I shall have plenty of time to remember. 
But this is good-bye, you know. I must telegraph at 
once to say I'm ccmiing." 

"To say you're coming? Then I'm not forgiven?" 

"Oh, you're forgiven — ^if that's any comfort." 

'It's not, the very least, if your way of proving it is to 
go away!" 

She hung her head in meditation. "But I can't stay. — 
How can I stay ?" she broke out, as if arguing with some 
unseen monitor. 

"Why can't you? No one knows you're here . • • 
No one need ever know." 

She looked up, and their eyes exchanged meanings for 
a rapid minute. Her gaze was as clear as a boy's. "Oh, 
it's not that/* she exclaimed, almost impatiently ; "it's not 
people I'm afraid of ! They've never put themselves out 
for me — ^why on earth should I care about them ?" 

He liked her directness as he had never liked it before. 
"Well, then, what is it ? Not me, I hope ?" 

"No, not you : I like you. It's the money ! With me 
that's always the root of the matter. I could never yet 
afford a treat in my life !" 

"Is that all ?" He laughed, relieved by her naturalness. 
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"Look hvre; since we're toUcit^ as nun to i 
you trust me about that too?" 

"Trust yoa? How do yew mean? You'd better act 
trust meS" she laughed back sharply. "I nugbt never b* 
able to pay up 1" 

H» gesture brushed aside the alluskm. "blooey may 
be the root of the matter ; it can't be the whole of h, be- 
tween friend*. Don't yoti think one friend may accn ■ 
a small service from another wittwut looking tix) i~' 
ahead or weighing too many chances? Tbe qnettioo 
turni entirely on what you think of me. If you Uce me 
well enough to be willing to take a few days' holiday 
witlt me, jnst for the pteasarc of tbe thing, and the 
pleasnre youtl be giring me. let's shake hands on it If 
you don't like me well enough we'll shake handi loo; 
only I ihall be sorr^-." he ended. 

*MDh. but I shall be wrry tooT* Her face, aa the 
lifted it to his, looked so small and yoirag that Damnr 
I felt a (tigitive Iwit^ of compimction. instantly effaced 
I by the excitement of pursuit. 

\ "U'ell. then T He stood looking down on ber, bis a^| 
persuading her. He was now intensely aware tfau l^M 
tkeartiesi was harii^ an effect wbidi made it less and taV 
necessary for him to choose his words, and be went on. 
more mindfol of the inflectiofu of his voice than of what 
be was actually saying : "^Mn* on earth should we aay 
good-bye if we're both sorry to? Won't yon tell me yom 
reason ? It's not a bit tike you to let anything stand in 
tbe way of yoar saying just what you feeL Yoa muta'l 
mind offending me, you know t" 

She hong before Um like a leaf on tbe mmamg ot 
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cross-carroits, that the next ripple may sweep forward or 
whirl back. Then she flung up her head with the odd 
boyish movement habitual to her in moments of excite* 
ment ''What I fed? Do you want to know what I feel ? 
That you're giving me the only chance I've ever had 1" 

She turned about on her heel and, dropping into the 
nearest chair, sank forward, her face hidden against the 
dressing-table. 

Under the folds of her thin summer dress the modelling 
of her back and of her lifted arms, and the slight hollow 
between her shoulder-blades, recalled the faint curves of 
a terra-cotta statuette, some young image of grace hardly 
more than sketched in the clay. Darrow, as he stood 
looking at her, reflected that her character, for all its 
seeming firmness, its flashing edges of "opinion", was 
probably no less immature. He had not expected her to 
yield so suddenly to his suggestion, or to confess her 
yielding in that way. At first he was slightly discon- 
certed; then he saw how her attitude simplified his 
own. Her behaviour had all the indecision and awkward- 
ness of inexperience. It showed that she was a child 
after all ; and all he could do— all he had ever meant to 
do— was to give her a child's holiday to look back to. 

For a moment he fancied she was crying; but the next 
she was on her feet and had swept round on him a face 
she must have turned away only to hide the first rush of 
her pleasure. 

For a while they shone on each other without speaking; 
then she sprang to him and held out both hands. 

"Is it true? Is it really true? Is it really going to 
happen to mef 
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He felt like answering': "You're tin very creature to 
whom it was bound to happen"; but the wards had a 
double sense tliat made him wince, and instead he caught 
her proflered hands and stood looking at her across the 
length of her arms, without attempting lo bend ihcm or 
to draw her closer, lie wanted her to know how ber 
words had moved him ; but his thoughts were blurred by 
the rush of the same emotion that possessed ber, and his 
own words came with an effort. 

He ended by giving her back a lati^ as frank as her 
own. and declaring, at he dropped ber hands : "All that 
and more too — you'll see 1" 
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ALL day, since the late reluctant dawn, the rain had 
come down in torrents. It streamed against Oar* 
raw's higfa-perdied windows, reduced their vast pro ^ wd 
of roofs and chtmnejs to a black oily huddle, and 6lled 
the room with the drab twilight of an imderEroand 
aquarium. 

The streams descended with the regularity of a third 
day's rain, when tnmming and sbuflSng are over, and the 
weather has settled down to do iU worst There were 
DO variations of riiythm, no lyrical ups and downs: the 
gtcy tines streaking the panes were as dense and ttnilonn 
u a p^c of unparagrapbed narrative. 

George Darrow had drawn his annchair to the fire. 
The lime-table he had been studying lay on the floor, and 
he sat staring witli dull acciuicsccnce into the boundkaa 
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bltir of rain, which affected him like a irast projccdoQ of 
his own state of mind Then his eyes travdled slowly 
about the room. 

It was exactly ten da3rs since his faniried nnpacking had 
strewn it with the contents of his portmanteaux. His 
brushes and razors were ^read out on the blotched 
marble of the chest of drawers. A stadc of newspapers 
had accumulated on the centre table under the ^dectro- 
lier", and half a dozen paper novek lay on the mantel- 
piece among cigar-cases and toflet bottles ; bat these traces 
of his passage had made no mark on the featurdess dul- 
ness of the room, its look of being the makeshift setting 
of innumerable transient collocations. There was some- 
thing sardonic, almost sinister, in its appearance of hav- 
ing deliberately ''made up" for its anonymous part, all in 
noncommittal drabs and browns, with a carpet and paper 
that nobody would remember, and chairs and tables as 
impersonal as railway porters. 

Darrow picked up the time-table and tossed it on to the 
table. Then he rose to his feet, lit a dgar and went to 
the window. Through the rain he could just discover 
the face of a clock in a tall building beyond the railway 
roofs. He pulled out his watch, compared the two time- 
pieceSy and started the hands of his with such a rush that 
they flew past the hour and he had to make them repeat 
the circuit more deliberately. He felt a quite dispropor- 
tionate irritation at the trifling blunder. When he had 
corrected it he went back to his chair and threw himself 
down, leaning back his head against his hands. Pres- 
ently his dgar went out, and he got up, hunted for 
the matches, lit it again and returned to his seat. 
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The nxim was getting on his nerves. During the 6nt 
few diys, while the skies were clear, be had not noticed 
it, or had felt for it only the contemptuous indifference 
of the traveller toward a provisional abclicr. But now 
Uut he was leaving it, waii looking at it for tbc Ust 
time, it seemed to have taken complete posecstion of bis 
mind, to be soaking itsctf into htm like an ugly inddiUe 
blot. Every detail pressed itself on lus notice with the 
familiarity of an accidental conrKiani : »bicbever way be 
turned, he felt the midge of a transient intimacy . . . 

The one &xed point in bis immediaic future was that 
his leave was over and ihat he must be back at hU pott 
in London the next morning. Within twcnty-foor bom 
be would again be in a dayliglit world of rccogniacd 
activities, honsclf a busy, responsible, relatively oecEStaiy 
factor in the big whirriag aocial and official fn;irt»me 
That fixed obligation was the fact be could think of with 
the least discocnfort, yet for tome unaccountable rcaaon 
it was tbc cnc on whtcb be found it most difficuk to fix 
his thouglils. >N'he»ever he did so, tlie room jericnl 
hbn back into tbc circle of its insistent BssodMsona. It 
was extraordiuary with what a microscopic miniiteaesa 
of loathing he haled it all: the grimy carpet and wall- 
paper, the black marble mantel-piece, the ckick with a 
gilt allegory under a du»ty bell, the bigh-bulstcrcd brown- 
counterpancd bed, llic framed card of printed rules under 
' tbc electric light switch, and tbe door of cotamtmicalioa 
with the next room. He hated tbc door most of all . . . 

At the outset, he had felt no special sense of respotiM- 
bility. He waa satisfied that he had struck tbe right note, 
and convioced of his power of sustajninj; iL The whole 
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had somehow seemed, tn ^Mte of its rtdgxr set- 
ting and its inevitable prosaic propinqiiities, to be en a cting 
itself in some unmapped r^on outside die pale of the 
usuaL It was not like anjrthing that had ever happened 
to him before, or in which he had ever pictured hsmsdf 
as likely to be involved; but that, at first, had seemed 
no argument against his fitness to deal with it. 

Perhaps but for the three days^ rain he might have 
got away without a doubt as to his adequacy. The rain 
had made all the difference. It had dmnm the whole 
picture out of perspective, blotted out die my s te r y of the 
remoter planes and the enchantment of the middle dis- 
tance, and thrust into prominence every commonplace 
&ct of the for^[round It was the kind of situation diat 
was not helped by being thought over; and by the per- 
versity of circumstance he had been forced into the tm- 
willing con t emplation of its every aspect . . . 

His cigar had gone out again, and he durw it into the 
fire and vaguely meditated getting up to find another. 
But the mere act of leaving his chair seemed to call for 
a greater exertion of the will than he was capable of, and 
he leaned his head back with closed eyes and listened to 
the drwnming of the rain. 

A different noise aroused him. It was the opening and 
dosing of the door leading from the corridor into the ad- 
joining room. He sat motionless, without opening his 
eyes ; but now another sight forced itself under his low- 
ered lids. It was the precise photographic picture of that 
other room. Everything in it rose before him and pressed 
itself upon his vision with the same acuity of distinctness 
as the objects surrounding him. A step sounded on the 
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floor, and he knew which way ihc stqi was directed. wli»t 
pieces of furniture it had to skirt, whcrr it would prob- 
ably pause, and what was likely to arrest it. He heard 
another sound, and recognized it as that of a wet um- 
brella placed in the black marble jamb of the chimney- 
piece, against the hearth. He caught the creak of a hini^. 
and instantly differentiated it as that of the ward- 
robe against the opposite wall. Then he heard the 
mouse-tike squeal of a reluctant drawer, and knew it 
was the upper one in the chest of drawers teaide 
the bed : the clatter which followed was catoed by 
the mahogany toilet-^lass jumping on iu loosened 
pivots . . . 

The step crossed the floor again. It was strange bow 
much better he knew it than the person to wbom it be- 
longed ! Now it was drawing near the door of communis 
cation between the two rooms. Me opened his eyes and 
looked. The step hat] ceased and for a moment there 
was silence. Then he heard a low knock. He made Do 
response, and after an interval he saw that the door- 
handle was being tentatively iitmed. He ck»«d his eyes 
once more . . . 

The door opened, and the step was in the room, com- 
ing cautiously toward htm. He kept his eyes shnt, rr- 
laxing his body to feign sleep. There was another pnose. 
then a wavering soft advance, the rustle of a dreu t 
his chair, the warmth of two hands pressed (or a a 
on his lids. The palms of the hands had the I 
scent of some stuff that he had bought on the Boole- 
vard ... He kxdced op and saw a letter falUof over Ins 
shoulder to his knee . . . 
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"Did I disturb you ? I'm so sorry ! They gave me this 
just now when I came in." 

The letter, before he could catch it, had slipped be- 
tween his knees to the floor. It lay there, address up- 
ward, at his feet, and while he sat staring down at the 
strong slender characters on the blue-gray envelope an 
arm reached out from behind to pick it up. 

''Oh, don't — don't f broke from him, and he bent over 
and caught the arm. The face above it was close to his. 

'Tkm't what?" 

^"take the trouMe," he stammered. 

He dropped the arm and stooped down. His grasp 
closed over the letter, he fingered its thickness and weight 
and calculated the number of sheets it must contain. 

Suddenly he felt the pressure of the hand on his shoul- ) 
der, and became aware that the face was still leaning over 
him, and that in a moment he would have to look up 
and kiss it . . . 

He bent forward first and threw the unopened letter 
into the middle of the fire. 
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^HE light of the October afternoon lay on an old 
h^b-roofed house which enclosed in its long ex- 
; of brick and yellowish stone the breadth of a 
^grassy court filled with ttie shadow and sound of limes. 
From the escutcheoned piers at the entrance of the 
court a level drive, also shaded by limes, extended to a 
white-barred gate beyond which an equally level avenue 
of grass, cut through a wood, dwindled to a blue-green 
hlor gainst a sky banked with still white slopes of cloud. 
In the court, half-way between house and drive, a lady 
stood. She held a parasol above her head, and looked 
now M the house-front, with its double Bight of steps 
meeting before a glazed door under sculptured trophies, 
now down the drive toward the grassy cutting through 
the wood. Her air was less of expectancy than of contem- 
pJation : she seemed not so much to be watching for any 
one, or listening for an approaching sound, as letting the 
whole aspect of the place sink into her while she held 
herself open to its influence. Yet it was no less apparent 
that the scene was not new to her. There was no eager- 
ness of investigation in her survey: she seemed rather 
to be looking about her with eyes to which, for some in- 
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timatc inward reuon, ct«Ui1s long since funilUr had lud- 
denly acquired an unwonted freshness. 

This was in fact the exact sensation of wUdi Mn. 
Leath was conscious as she came forth from the bouse 
and descended into the sunlit court She had come to 
meet her step-son, who was likely to be returning al that 
hour from an afternoon's shootittg in one of the more 
distant plantations, and she carried in her liand the let- 
ter which had sent her in search of hira; but with her 
first step out of the house all thouglit of him had beeo 
effaced by another series of impressiotis. 

The scene about her was known to satiety. She bad 
seen Givr^ at all seasons of the year, and for the greater 
part of every year, since the far-off day of her marriage ; 
the day when, ostensibly driving through its gates at her 
husband's side, she had actually been carried there oa a 
cloud of iris-winged visions. 

The possibilities which the place had then represented 
were still vividly present to her. The mere phrase "a 
French chateau" had called op to her youthfnl fancy a 
throng of romantic associations, poetic, pictorial and emo- 
tional ; and the serene face of the old bouse seated in its 
park among the poplar-bordered meadows of middle 
France, had seemed, on her first sight of it, to hold out 
to her a fate as noble and dignified as its owa mietL 

Though Hhe could still call up that phase of feeling it 
had long since passed, and the house had for a ttrac 
become to her the very symbol of narrowncs* and mo- 
notony. Then, with the pa.uing of ycsrt. it had 
gradttally anjaired a less inimical character, had becaoK, 
not again a castle of dreams, evolcer of fur imagu and 
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romantic legend, but the shell o£ a life slowly ad- 
justed to its dwelling: the place one came back to, the 
place where one had one's duties, one's habits and one's 
books, the place one would naturally live in till one died : 
a dull house, an incon%'enient house, of which one knew 
all the defects, the shabbinesses, the discomforts, but to 
which one was so used that one could hardly, after so 
long a time, think one's self away from it without suf- 
fering; a certain loss of identity. 

Now, as it lay before her in the autumn mildness, its 
mistress was surprised at her own insensibility. She had 
been trying to see the house through the eyes of an old 
friend who, the next morning, would be driving up to it 
for the first time ; and in so doing she seemed to be open- 
ing her own eyes upon it after a long interval of blind- 
ness. 

The court was very still, yet full of a latent life : the 
wheeling and rustling of pigeons about the rectangrular 
yews and across the sunny gravel : the sweep of rooks 
above the lustrons greyish-purple slates of the roof, and 
the stir of the tree-tops as they met the breeze which 
c\-cry day, at that hour, came punctually up from the 
river- 
Just such a latent animation glowed in Anna Leath. 
In e^-ery nerve and vein she was conscious of that equi- 
poise of bliss which the fearful human heart scarce dares 
acknowledge. She was not used to strong or full 
enKHionK : but she had always known that she should not 
be afraid of them. She was not afraid now ; but she felt 
a deep inward stillness. 
The immediate eflect of the feeling had been to send 
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her forth in quest of her step-son. She winled to fttroU 
back with him and liave a quiet laDc before Uiey re-en- 
tercd the house, [l was always easy to talk to Um, utd 
at this moment he was the one person to whom the could 
have spoken without fear of disturbing ber inner still- 
ness. She was glad, fur all sorts of reasons, that Ma- 
dame de Cfaantelle and Effie were still at Oucby with the 
governess, and that she and Owen had the hon«c lo 
themselves. And she was glad that even he was not yet 
in sight. She wanted to be alone a little longer; not to 
think, but to let the long skm waves of joy break over ber 
one by one. 

She walked out of the court and sat down on one of 
the benches that bordered the drive. From her seat sbe 
had a diagonal view of the long hoose-front and of the 
domed chapel terminating one of the wings. Bcyood a 
gate in the court-yard wall the flower-garden drew tU 
dark-green squares and raised its statues against the yd- 
lowing background of (he park. In the borders only a 
few late pinks and crimsons smouldered, but a peacock 
strutting in the sun seemed to have gathered into fab out- 
spread fan all the summer gkirics of the place. 

In Mrs. Ixath's liand was the letter which had opened 
ber eyes to these things, and a smile rose to her lips at 
the mere feeling of the paper between her fingers. The 
thrill it sent through her ga\-c a keener edge to every 
■cue. She felt, saw, breathed the shining worid as 
dumgh a tltin impenetrable veil had suddenly been re- 
moved from it 

Just such a veil, she now perceived, had always bong 

be tw e en herself and life. It had been like the stage fVBr 
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which gives an illusive air of reality to the painted scene 
behind it, yet proves it, after all. to be no more than a 
painted scene. 

She had been hardly aware, in her girlhood, of differ- 
ing from others in this respect. In the well-regulated 
well-fed Summers world the unusual was regarded as 
either immoral or ill-bred, and people with emotions were 
not visited. Sometimes, with a sense of groping in a 
topsjf-turvy universe, Anna had wondered why everybody 
about her seemed to ignore all the passions and sensa- 
tions which formed the stuff of great poetry and mem- 
orable action. In a community composed entirely of 
people like her parents and her parents' friends she did 
not see how the magnificent things one read about could 
ever have happened. She was sure that if anything of 
the land had occurred in her immediate circle her mother 
would have consulted the family clergyman, and her 
father perhaps even have rung up the police ; and her 
sense of humour compelled her to own that, in the given 
conditions, these precautions might not have been unjusti- 
fied. 

Little by little the conditions conquered her. and she 
learned to regard the substance of life as a mere canvas 
the embroideries of poet and painter, and its little 
>t and fenced and tended surface as its actual sub- 
It was in the visioned region of action and emo- 
IKm that her fullest hours were spent; but it hardly 
occurred to her that they might be translated into experi- 
ence, or connected with anything likely to happen to a 
young lady living in West Fifty-fifth Street. 

She perceived, indeed, that other girls, leading out- 
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wardly the same life as herself, and secnnngly 
of her world of hidden beauty, were yet posceuedl 
some vital secret which escaped her. There tecoiedl 
be a kind of freemasonry between ttteni ; (hey were wM 
awake than she, more alert, and rarer of their wants H 
not of their opinions. She supposed they were "devercr", 
and accepted her inferiority good-hmnourcdly. half aware, 
within herself, of a reserve of tuiased power which the 
others gave no sign of poftsessing. 

This partly consoled her for missing 90 much of what 
made thdr "good time" ; but the resulting sense of exdo* 
sion, of being somehow laughingly but firmly debarred 
from a share of their privileges, threw her back on her- 
self and deepened the reserve which made envious 
mothers dte her as a model of ladylike repression. 

Love, she told herself, would one day release her froo 
this spell of unreality. She ^as persuaded that the sub- 
time passion was the key to the enigma ; but it was dtlK- 
cuh to relate her conception of love to the forms it wore 
in her experience. Two or three of the girts she bad 
envied for their superior acqnaintance with the arts of 
life had contracted, in the course of time, what were 
variously described as "romantic'* or "foolish" marriages; 
ODc even made a runaway match, and bnguished for a 
while tmder a cloud of soda! reprobation. Here. then, 
was ptssioo in action, romance concerted to reality; yet 
the hcfotnes of these exploits returned from them an> 
tnnsfigorcd, and thdr husbandj were as dull as ever 
when one had to sit next to them at dinner. 

Her own case, of course, would be different Sooae day 

she would find the magic bridge between West Fifty- 
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fifth Street and life; oace or twice she had even fancied 
that the due was in her hand. The first time was when 
she had met young Darrow. She recalled even now the 
stir of the encounter. But his passion swept over her like 
a wind that shakes the roof of the forest without reaching 
its still glades or rippling its hidden pools. He was ex- 
traordinarily intelligent and agreeable, and her heart 
beat faster when he was with her. He had a tall fair easy 
presence and a mind in which the lights of irony played 
pleasantly through the shades of feeling. She liked to 
hear his voice almost as much as to listen to what he was 
saying, and to listen to what he was saying almost as 
much as to feel that he was looking at her ; but he wanted ' 
to kiss her, and she wanted to talk to him about books - 
and pictures, and have him insinuate the eternal theme of 
their love into every subject they discussed. 

Whenever they were ap:»rt a reaction set in. She 
wcmdered how she could have been so cold, called her- 
self a prude and an idiot, questioned if any man could 
really care for her, and got up in the dead of night to 
try new ways of doing her hair. But as soon as he re- 
appeared her head straightened itself on her slim neckj-^ 
and she sped her little shafts of irony, or flew her little 
kites of erudition, while hot and cold waves swept over 
her, and the things she really wanted to say choked in 
her throat and burned the palms of her hands. 

Often she told herself that any silly girl who had 
waltzed through a season would know better than she 
how to attract a man and hold him ; but when she said "a 
man'' she did not really mean George Darrow. 

Then one day, at a dinner, she saw him sitting next 
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to one of the silly girU in question : tbe berouie of I 
dopemenl which had shaken West Fifty-fifth Street to 
its base. The younK Udy had come back from her ad- 
venture no less silly than when ihc went ; and acn>» 
the tabic the partner of her flight, a fat >'Oung man with 
eye-glasscs, sat stolidly eating terrapin and talking about 
polo and investments. 

The young woman was undoubtedly as silly as ever: 
yet after watching Iver for a few minutes Miss Summers 
perceived that she had somehow grown luminous, peril- 
ous, obscurely menacing to nice ^rls and the young men 
they intended eventually to accept. Suddenly, at the 
sight, a rage of possesMirship awoke in her. She ouut 
save Darrow, assert her right to him at any price. Pride 
and reticence went down in a hurricane of jealousy. She 
heard him laugh, and there was something new in bis 
laugh . . . She watched him talking, talking ... He 
sat slightly sideways, a faint smile beneath his lids, 
lowering his voice as he lowered it when he talked to 
her. She caught the same inflections, but his eyes were 
different. It would have offended her once if be had 
looked at her tike thai. Now her one thought was that 
none but she had a right to be so looked at. And that 
girl of all others) \S^I illusions could he have abou! 
a girl who, hardly a year ago, had made a fool of h<: 
kH over tbe fat young man stolidly eating lerrapni 
across the table? If that was where romance and pas- 
tioa ended, it was better to take to district visttinf or 

An night she by awake and vroadcrcd : ''What was Am 

Hying to him? How shall I leam to say such tfajopr 
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she decided that her heart would tell her — tliat the 
;t tinie they were alone tog^elher the irresistible word 
Id spring to tier lips. He came the next day, and 
;y were alone, and all she found was: "I didn't know 
il you and Kitty Mayne were such friends." 
He answered with indifference that he didn't know il 
ler, and in the reaction of relief she declared: "She's 
lainly ever so much prettier than she was ..." 
"She's rather good fun," he admitted, as though 
had not noticed her other advantages ; and suddenly 
Anna saw in his eyes the look she had seen there the 
previous evening. 

She felt as if he were leagues and leagues away from 
All her hopes dissolved, and she was conscious of 
; rigidly, with high head and straight lips, while 
ibt irresistible word fled with a last wing-beat into the 
golden mist of her illusions . . . 

She was still quivering with the pain and bewilderment 
of this adventure when Fraser Leath appeared. She met 
him first in Italy, where she was travelling with her 
parents ; and the following winter he came to New York. 
In Italy he had seemed interesting; in New York he be- 
came remarkable. He seldom spoke of his life in Europe, 
and let drop but the most incidental allusions to the 
friends, the tastes, the pursuits which filled his cosmopoli- 
tan "lays; but in the atmosphere of West Fifty-fifth 
Street he seemed the embodiment of a stoned past. He 
presented Miss Summers with a prettily-bound an- 
thology of tlie old French poets and, when she showed a 
discriminating pleasure in the gift, observed with his 
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grave smile : "I didn't suppose I should find tuy one here 
who would feel about thcM things as I do." On another 
occasion he asked her acceptance of a balf-cffaced eigh- 
teenth century pastel which he had surprisingly picked up 
in a New York aoclion-room. "I know no one but yao 
who would really appreciate it," he explained. 

He permitted himself no other comments, but these 
conveyed with suJIicient directness that he thought her 
worthy of a different setting. That she should be so re- 
garded by a man living in an atmosphere of art and beau- 
ty, and esteeming them the vital dements of life, nude 
her feel for the first time that she was understood. Here 
was some one whose scale of values was the same as bct^ 
and who thought her opinion worth hearing on the vcr. 
matters which they both considered of supreme impor- 
tance. The discover}' restored her self-confideoce. and 
she revealed herself to Mr. Leath as she had never known 
bow to reveal herself to Darrow. 

As the courtship progressed, and they grew more con- 
fidential, her suitor surprised and delighted her by link 
explosions of revolutionary sentiment. He said : "Shall 
you mind, I wonder, if I lell you thai you Hve tn a dread- 
fully conventional atmosphere?" and. teeing that she 
manifestly did ttot mind: "Of course I shall cay thtnir- 
now and then that will horrify your dear deligfatf;i' 
parent*—! shall shock them awfully, I warn yoo." 

In cmfinnation of this warning he permitted hjmseli 
an oecasjooal playful fling at the regular church-|E<>ing of 
Mr. and Mrs. Summers, at the faioocuous character of the 
literaiure in their library, and at their guileless apprccia- 
tKMii in art. He even ventured to banter Mrs. I 
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on her refusal to lecxive Ac mvpncssSde Gcf 
who, after a rapid piiyipr vidi Gtargt 
now involved in another and mote Bibuhi 

''In Europe, jon Icnov, the hn4and is j c gA:d ed s fte 
only judge in sndi nnttersu As Vmig as he accz^Ci Ae 
situation — ** Mr. Leatfa ri]iljii i n1 to Anna, vho locic Us 
view the more rmphifirally in order to umiiiMjt 
that, personaUy , she had none hot the most 
ments toward the ladjr. 

The subversiveness of Mr. Leafli s 
hanced by the distinction of his appearance and fte 
serve of his manners. He was like the aimdiiit wifli a 
gardenia in his buttonhcde who figures m fte Uf^Kr 
melodrama. Every word, every allmanB, every noie ctf 
Us agreeably-modulated J^oic^ gsv^ Anna a gftnipir of 
a society at once freer and^ier, which uto c w ed fte txa- 
ditional forms but'lud disearded the uiMi e iijm g pttjU' 
dices; whereas the world she knew had Ascaided mar 
of the forms and kept almost all the prejndioes. 

In such an atmosphere as his an eager young woman, 
curious as to all the manifestations of life, yet instioC' 
tively desiring that they should come to her in tenns of 
beauty and fine feeling, must surely find the largeit 
scope for self-expression. Study, travd, the contact of 
the world, the comradeship of a polished and enhghtcari 
mind, would combine to enrich her days and fonn her 
character; and it was only in the rare moments when 
Mr. Leath's symmetrical blond mask bent over hers, and 
his kiss dropped on her like a cold smooth pdMe, that 
she questioned the completeness of die joys he €fBtt^. 

There had been a time when die walls on which her 
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gaze now rested hfld thed a glare of irooy on these earljr 
dreams. In the first years of bcr mairugc the sober 
s>tninetry of Givre hart suggested only bcr hiubud's 
neatly>balanced mind. It was a mind, she soon teatrrted, 
< contentedly absorbed in formulating the conx-cntioiu of 
the unconventional. West Fifty-fifth Street wju no toon 
conscientiously concerned than (jivr6 with the moRica- 
tOBS question of "what people (lid"; it was only the type 
of deed investigated that was different. Mr. Lcalh col> 
tccted his social instances with the same senou».iess and 
patkocc as his snuff-boxes. He exacted a rigid conform- 
ity to his rules of non-conformity and hli scepticiBn 
had the absolute accent of a dogma. He even dwr- 
ished certain exceptions to his rules as the book-colleaor 
prizes a "defective" first editioti. The Protestant chorcb- 
going of Anna's parents had provoked his gentle sar- 
casm ; but he prided himself on his mother's devoutncss, 
becauM Madame de Chantellc. in embracing her scoood 
husband's creed, Iiad become part of a society which stiD 
obKTves the outward riles of piety. 

Anna, in htct, had discovered in her amiable and ele- 
gant motber-in-law an unexpected embodiment of the 
West Fift>--fifth Street ideal. Mrs. Summers and 
Madame de Oiantelle. however strongly they woold hive 
disagreed as to the authorized source of Christian dogma, 
would have found themselves completely in accord on 
all the momentous minatix of drawing-room conduct : 
yet Mr. Leath treated his mother's foibles with a respect 
which Anna's experience of him forbade her to attrtbuli 
wholly to filial affection. 
In the early days, when she was sttO questioain{ te 
|9»1 
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S{Uiix inbl f mA KjitrjiDg'tD&aiMnMMiaKKTts^iL^ Ac 
tnrtd to tsuL. Ikt ImsbBod MiSi Is socan^stencT. 

'Toa say joor xDCv&ier won^ Sk it if I call on tlatt 
amusing little wcmuui vIid caxne beic Ac o&er dir, 
and was let in bgr mwtAr; hat Vadairr de ^"^»«<^^ 
tdls me sbe fives vidi her hndamd, and -mhai mcdxr 
refnsed to visit Kittr Majre jon said '^ 



Mr. Leatfa^s smie amested her. 'If j dear dnUL I 
don't pretend, to apfdj tiie {ttiucjpfcs cf logic to siy poor 



I aniTBf nat ekjt ^rf prcjiiuiocs- 
prejndioes and pfejndioes. Mj 



course, got hers from Moosiear de Chaiitrile, and 
they seem to me as modi in their pboe in this hoose 
as the pot-poorri in jonr hawthorn jar. They preserve a 
social tradition of which I sfaoold be sorry to kse the least 
perfome. Of course I don't expect yon, jost at first, 
to fed the differcnoe, to see the ntumce. In the case 
of little Madamr de MreviDe, for instance: you point 
out that she's stiD nnder her hosband^s roof. Very true; 
and if she were merely a Paris acquaintance— especially 
if you had met her, as one still might, in the right kind 
of house in Paris — ^I should be the last to object to your 
visiting her. But in die country it's different Even 
the best provincial society is what you would call 
narrow: I don't deny it; and if some of our friends 
met Madame de Vireville at Givre — wdl, it would pro- 
duce a bad impression. You're inclined to ridicule such 
consideratiocis, but gradually youll come to see thdr im- 
portance; and meanwhile, do trust me when I ask 
you to be guided by my mother. It is always well 
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for s stranf^er in an old society to err » little oa the sldc^H 
what you call its prejadiccs but I should rather describe 
as its traditions." 

After tliat she no tongtr tried to bugh or argue her 
husband out of his convictions. They were conrtctioas, 
and therefore unassailable. Nor was any insincerity im- 
plied in the fact that they sometimes seemed to coincide 
with hers. There were occasions when he reaDy did 
look at things as she did ; but for reasons to different as 
to make the distance between than all the greater. Life, 
to Mr. Leath, was like a walk through a carcfidly class»< 
tied museum, where, in moments of douht, one had only 
10 look at the number and refer to one's catalogue ; to hit 
wife it was like groping about in a huge dark lumber- 
room where the exploring ray of curiosity lit op now 
some shape of breathing beauty and now a monuny't 
grin. 

In the first bewilderment of her new slate these dis- 
coveries had had tlie effect of dropping another layer of 
gau2e between hcrsdf and reality. She seemed farther 
than ever removed from the strong joys and pangi for 
which she felt herself made. She did not adopt her hut- 
band's views, but insensibly she began to lire his life. She 
tried to throw a compensating ardour into the secret es- 
cursioRS of her spirit, anil thus the old vicious dttttnctkM 
between romance and reality was reestablished for her. 
and the resigned herself again to the belief that "real 
life" was neither real nor alirc. 

The birth of her little girl swept away thn { 
At Ust she felt herself in contact with the acttul I 
of living: but even this imprtssioa was not i 
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Everything but the irreducible crude fact of child-bear- 
ing assumed, in the Leath household, the same ghostly 
tinge of unreality. Her husband, at the time, was all that 
his own ideal of a husband required. He was attentive, 
and even suitably moved; but as he sat by her bedside, 
and thoughtfully proffered to her the list of people who 
had "called to enquire'^ she lodced first at him, and then 
at the child between them, and wondered at the blimder- 
ing alchemy of Nature . . . 

With the exception of the little girl herself, everything 
connected with that time had grown curiously remote 
and unimportant The days that had moved so slowly 
as they passed seemed now to have plunged down head- 
long steeps of time; and as she sat in the autumn sim, 
with Darrow*s letter in her hand, the history of Anna 
Leath appeared to its heroine like some grey shadowy tale 
that she might have read in an old book, one night as she 
was falling asleep . . . 



TWO brown blurs emerging from the farther end 
of the wood-vista gradually defined themselves as 
her step-son and an attendant game-keeper. They grew 
slowly upon the bluish background, with occasional delays 
and re-effacements, and she sat still, waiting till they 
should reach the gate at the end of the drive, where the 
keeper would turn off to his cottage and Owen continue 
on to the house. 
• She watched his approach with a smile. From the first 
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days of her marriage she liaii been drawn to the boy, 
but it was not until after Effie's birth that she had really 
b^un to know him. The eager observation of her own 
child had shown her how much she had still to learn 
about the slight fair boy whom the Iiolidays periodically 
restored to Givr^. Owen, even then, both physically and 
morally, furnished her with the oddest of commentaries 
on his father's mien and mind. He would never, the 
family sighingly recognized, be nearly as handsome ai 
Mr. Leath; but his rather charmingly unbalanced fa«, 
with its brooding foreltead and petulant boyish untie, 
sug^stcd to Anna what his father's coontenance might 
have been rould one have pictured its neat features dis- 
ordered by a rattli ng br eeze. She even pushed the anal- 
ogy farther, and descried tu her step-son's mind a quaiat- 
ly-twisted reflection of her husband's. With hts bttnti 
of door-slamming activity, his fits of bookuh indokoee. 
his cmde revolutionary dognutidng and bis flaabea of 
precocious irony, the boy was not unlike a boisleroas 
embodiment of his father's theories. It was aa tboogb 
Frascr Leath's ideas, accustomed to hang like mariooetles 
OR their p^, should suddenly come down and walk. 
There were moments, indeed, when Owen's htuunun 
must have suggested to his progenitor the gambols of an 
tofaot Frankenstein; but to Anna they were the voice of 
J ucr sec ret r ebellions , and her tcndcmesa lo her~5ep36o 
was partly based on her severity toward herself. As be 
had the courage she had lacked, so she meant him to 
have the chances she had missed : and every effort she 
made Cor him helped to keep her own hopes alive. 
Her interest in Owen led her to think more often of bis 
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mother, and sometimes she would slip away and stand 
alone before her predecessor's portrait. Since her arrival 
at Givre the picture — a "full-length" by a once fash- 
ionable artist — had undergone the successive displace- 
ments of an exiled consort removed farther and farther 
from the throne; and Anna could not help noting that 
these stages coincided with the gradual decline of 
the artist's fame. She had a fancy that if his credit had 
been in the ascendant the first Mrs. Leath might have 
continued to throne over the drawing-room mantel-piece, 
even to the exclusion of her successor's effigy. Instead 
of this, her peregrinations had finally landed her in the 
shrouded solitude of the billiard-room, an apartment 
which no one ever entered, but where it was understood 
that "the light was better," or might have been if the 
shutters had not been always closed. 

Here the poor lady, elegantly dressed, and seated in 
tbc middle of a large lonely canvas, in the blank contem- 
m of a gilt console, had always seemed to Anna to be 
ing for visitors who never came. 

i**Of course they never came, you poor thing! I won- 
der how long it took you to find out that tliey never 
would?" Araia had more than once apostrophized her, 
with a derision addressed rather to herself than to the 
dead ; but it was only after Effie's birth that it occurred 
to her to study more closely the face in the picture, and 
speculate on the kind of visitors that Owen's mother 
might have hoped for. 

"She cenainly doesn't look as if they would have been 
the same kind as mine : but there's no telling, from a por- 
trait that was so obviously done 'to please the family', 
_ (97 1 
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and that leaves Owen so unaccounted for. Well, they 
never came, Ihe visitors; they never came; and she died 
of iL She died of it lonfj before they buried her: I'm 
certain of that. Tho^e are stonc^tead eyes in the pk- 
ture . . . The loneliness must have been awful, if even 
Owen couldn't keep her from dying of iL And to fed it 
so she must have had feeling:s — real live ones, the kind 
that twitch and lu^. And all she had to kiok tl atl her 
life was a gilt console — yes, tlial's it. a gilt console 
screwed to the wall I That's exactly and i^uolotely what 
he is!" 

She did not mean, if she could help it, that either ESc 
or Owen should know that loneliness, or let her know it 
again, Tliey were three, now, to keeri each other warm, 
and she embraced both children in the same passion of 
motherhood, as though one were not enoogb to ihidd her 
from her predecessor's fate. 

Sometimes she fancied that Owen LeaUi's re^mise 
yna warmer t han that of her own child. But then EfBe 
was still hardly more than a baby, and Owen, from the 
Gnt, had been almost "old enough to ondcrstaod" : 
tainly did understand non*. in a tacit way (hat yet | 
petually spoke to her. This sense of his imderi 
was the deepest element in Iheir feeling for each t 
There were so many things between them that were 
never tpolcen of, or even indirectly alluded to. yet that 
even in their occaskmal disetnsioiu and differences, 
formed the unadduecd ar gum ents talking for final agree- 



Mosing on this, she contimied to watch his appraacb: 
and her heart began to beat a little faster at the tbovght 
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had to say to him. But when he reached 
i saw him pause, and after a moment h« 
turned aside as if to gain a cross-road through the 
park. 

She started up and waved her sunshade, but he did not 
see her. No doubt he meant to go back with the game- 
keeper, perhaps to the kennels, to see a retriever who had 
hurt his leg. Suddenly she was seized by the whim to 
overtake him. She threw down the parasol, thrust her 
letter into her bodice, and catching up her skirts began 
.• run. 
She was slight and light, with a natural ease and quidc- 
ness of gait, but she could not recall having run a yard ' 
since she had romped with Owen in his school-days ; nor 
did she know what impulse moved her now. She only 
knew that run she must, that no other motion, short of 
flight, would have been buoyant enough for her humour. 
She seemed to be keeping pace with some inward rhythm, 
-reking to give bodily expression to the lyric rush of her 
lioughts. The earth always felt elastic under her, and 
he liad a conscious joy in treading it; but never had it 
■■•en as soft and springy as today. It seemed actually 
■ "1 rise and meet her as she went, so that she had the feel- 
ii;g. which sometimes came to her in dreams, of skimming 
miraculously over short bright waves. The air, too, 
seemed to break in waves against her. sweqiing by on 
its current all the slanted lights and moist sharp per- 
fumes of the failing day. She panted to herself; "This 
is nonsense !" her blood hummed back : "But it's glori- 
ous r" and she sped on till she saw that Owen had caught 
sight of her and was striding back in her direction. 
[99l 
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Tfaen the stopped and waited, flushed and Uughing, her 
hands clasped against the letter in her brea»L 

"No, I'm not mad," she called out; "but there's some- 
thing in the air today — don't you feci it ? — And I wanted 
to have a little Ulk with you." she added as he came np to 
her, smiling at him and linking her arm in his. 

He smiled back, hut above the smile she saw the shade 
of anxiety which, fur I)k last two montl^ had kept its 
fixed tine between his handsome' eyvs. 

"Owen, don't look Ukc that I I don*t want you (oT 
she said imperiously. 

He laughed. "You said thai exactly like Effic. What 
do you want me to do? To race with you as I do Effie? 
But I shouldn't have a show !" he protested, still with 
the little frown between his eyes. 

"Where are you going ?" she asked. 

"To the kennels. But there's not the least need. The 
vet has seen Garr>' and lie's all right If there's anv- 
tliing j-on wanted lo tell me " 

"Did I say there was? I just came out to meet you — 1 
wanted to know if you'd had good sport" 

The shadow dropped on him again. "None at alL 
The (act is I didn't try. Jean and I haw just beeo 
knocking about in the woods. 1 wasn't in a sangotDVy 
mood." 

They walked on witli the same light gait, so acvly 
of a height that keeping step came as oatorally to them 
as breathing. Anna stole another kiok at (he yottog bee 
on a level with her own. 

"You did say there was something you waiU 
me," her step-son began after a pause 
Iioo) 
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"Well, there is." She slackened her pace involuntarily, 
and they came to a pause and stood facing each other un- 
der the limes. 

"Is Darrow coming?" he asked. 

She seldom blushed, but at the question a sudden heat 
suffused her. She held her head high. 

"Yes: he's coming. I've just heard. He arrives to- 
morrow. But that's not " She saw her blunder and 

tried to rectify it. "Or rather, yes, in a way it is my rea- 
son for wanting to speak to you " 

"Because he's coming?" 

"Because he's not yet here." 

"It's about him, then?" 

He looked at her kindly, half-humourously, an almost 
fraternal wisdom in his smile. 

"About ? No, no : I meant that I wanted to speak 

today because it's our last day alone together." 

"Oh, I see." He had slipped his hands into the pock- 
ets of his tweed shooting jacket and lounged along at her 
side, his eyes bent on the moist ruts of the drive, as 
though the matter had lost all interest for him. 

"Owen " 

He stopped again and faced her. "Look here, my dear, 
it's no sort of use." 

"What's no use?" 

"Anjrthing on earth you can any of you say." 

She challenged him : "Am / one of 'any of you' ?" 

He did not yield. "Well, then — anything on earth that 
even you can say." 

"Yon don't in the least know what I can say — or what 
I mean to." 
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"Don't I, generally?" 

She gave him this point, but only to make t 
"Yes ; but this is particularly. I want to say . . . Owen, 
you've been admirable all through." 

He broke into a laugh in which the ocM ddcr-brotberty 
note was once more perceptible. 

"Admirable," she cmphastied. "And to hai tkf." 

"Oh. and so have you to her!" Hts voice broke down 
(o boyishness. "I've never lost sight of that for a mtRute. 
It's been altogether caster for her, thoogb," he threw off 
presently. 

"On the whole. I suppose it has. Well ** abe 

summed up with a laugh, "aren't you all the bet' 
ter pleased to be told you've behaved as well as 
she?" 

"Oh, you know, I've not done it for jom," be totaed 
back at her, without the least note of hostiUty io the 
affected lightness of his tone. 

"Haven't you, though, perhaps — the least bit? Be- 
catise, after all, you knew I understood?^ 

•"You've been awfully kind about pretendiog ta" 

She laughed. "You don't believe mc? You mast re- 
member I had your gnodmolher to consider." 

"Yes: and my father — and Effic, I suppose— and the 
octraged shades of Givre V He paused, as if to Uy more 
stress on the boyish sneer: "[)o you likewise iochide 
the late Monsieur de Oiantelle f" 

His step-mother did not appear to resent the thrust. 
She went on, in the same tone of affectionate persuasiaa-. 
"Yes : 1 must have seemed to you too subjea to Grrre. 
Perhaps 1 have been. But you know that waa not Biy 
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real object in asking you to wait, to say nothing to your 
grandmother before her return." 

He considered. "Your real object, of course, was to 
gain time." 

"Yes — but for whom? Why not for youf 

"For me?" He flushed up quickly. "You don't 
mean ?" 

She laid her hand on his arm and looked gravely into 
his handsome eyes. 

''I mean that when your grandmother gets back from 
Ouchy I shall speak to her " 

"YouTl speak to her . . . ?" 

"Yes ; if only you'll promise to give me time *' 

"Time for her to send for Adelaide Painter V* 

"Oh, stoc'll undoubtedly send for Adelaide Painter!" 

The allusion touched a spring of mirth in both their 
minds, and they exchanged a laughing look. 

"Only you must promise not to rush things. You must 
give me time to prepare Adelaide too," Mrs. Leath went 
on. 

"Prepare her too?* He drew away for a better look at 
her. "Prepare her for what?" 

"Why, to prepare your grandmother ! For your mar- 
riage. Yes, that's what I mean. Tm going to see you 
through, you know " 

His feint of indifference broke down and he caught 
her hand. "Oh, you dear divine thing I I didn't dream 
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"I know you didn't" She dropped her gfaze and began 
to walk on slowly. "I can't say you've convinced me of 
the wisdom of the step. Only I seem to see that other 
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things matter : , il not raissiog tilings nutten 

tnoftl. Perlinp^ I've >h:iiii;(r<l— cr your not changing has 
convinced mc. I'm certain now that you won't budge. 
And that was reaily all I ever cared about," 

"Oh, as to not bwlging — 1 told >-ou so months ago: jrou 
might have been sure of that I And bow can you be any 
surer today than yesterday?" 

"I don't know. I suppose one learn* Mcnethtng every 
day " 

"Not at Givr^ \" he laughed, and shot a half-ironic look 
at her. "But you haven't really bten at Givrc lately — 
not for months! Don't you suppose I've noticed that, my 
dear?" 

She echoed his laugh to merge it in an ondenytng sigh. 
"Poor Givri . . .'* 

"Poor empty Givrj I Witli so many rooms full and yet 
not a soul in it — except of course my grandmotber, wbo 
is its soul [" 

They had reached tbe gateway of the court and stood 
looking with a common accord at the long coft-hoed 
facade on which the autumn light was dying. "U kxila 
so made to be happy in " she murmured. 

"Ves — today, today!" He pressed her arm a Kttle. 
"Oh, you darling — to have given il that kiolc for meT* 
He paused, and then went on in a lower voice: "Don't 
you feel we owe it to the poor old place to do what we 
can to give it that kiok ? Yoo. too, I mean ? Come. Iet"» 
make it grin from wing to wing! I've such a and 
desire to say outrageous things to it— haven't yoo ? After 
all, in old titoea there must have beea living people 
bercr 
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Loosening her ann from his she continued to gaze 
up at the house-front, which seemed, in the plaintive 
decline of light, to send her back the mute appeal of 
something doomed. 

'It is beautiful,'' she said. 

'A beautiful memory I Quite perfect to take out and 
turn over when I'm grinding at the law in New York, 

and you're " He broke off and looked at her with a 

questioning smile. ''Come ! Tell me. You and I don't 
have to say things to talk to each other. When you turn 
suddenly absent-minded and mysterious I always feel like 
saying : 'Come back. All is discovered'." 

She returned his smile. "You know as much as I 
know. I promise you that." 

He wavered, as if for the first time uncertain how far 
he might go. "I don't know Darrow as much as you 
know him," he presently risked. 

She frowned a little. "You said just now we didn't 
need to say things " 

"Was / speaking? I thought it was your eyes " 

He caught her by both elbows and spun her halfway 
round, so that the late sun shed a betraying gleam on her 
face. "They're such awfully conversational eyes I Don't 
you suppose they told me long ago why it's just today 
you've made up your mind that people have got to live "^ 
their own lives— even at Givre?" 
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Tins is the south lemce." Anna said. "SbooU jroa 
like to walk down to the river ?" 

She seemed to listen to hcr&elf spcakii^ from a far- 
off airy height, and yet to be wholly gathered into the 
circle of consciousness which drew its glowing ring about 
her&elf and Darrow. To the aerial listener her woixK 
sotindcd fiat and colourless, but to the self within the 
riog each one beat with a separate heart. 

It was the day after Darrow's arrival, and be had come 
dowD early, drawn by the &weetne»« of tiie light on the 
hwns and gardens below his window, Anna had heard 
the echo of his step on the stairs, his pause in tlie stone- 
flagged hall, bis voice as he asked a servant where la find 
her. She was at the erKl of the house, in the brown- 
panelled sitting-room which she frequented at that aea- 
■on because it caught the sunlight first and kept it kiofcM. 
She stood near the window, in the pale band of brightneas, 
arrangii^ some iialmon-pink geraniums io a shaOow 
porcelain bowl. Every «« n »aii oo of touch ami sight was 
thrice-alive in her. Tl»e grey-green fur of the geranhnn 
leaves caressed her fingers and the sunlight wavering 
across the irregular surface of the old parquet Root made 
it seem as bright and shifting as the brown bed of & 



Darrow stood framed in the door-way of the fartbcs 
drawing-room, a light-grey figure against the blade and 
white Bagging of the hall ; then he began to move Io- 
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krd Iter down the empty pale-panelled vista, crosstne 
one after another the long reflections vhich a projecting 
cabinet or screen cast here and there apon the sbiniag 
floors. 

As be drew nearer, his figure was suddenly displaced 
by that of her husband, whom, from the same point, she 
had so often seen advancing down the same perspective. 
Straight, spare, erect, looking to right and left with quick 
precise turns of the head, and stopping now and then to 
straighten a chair or alter the position of a vase, Fraser 
Leath used to march toward her through the double file 
of furniture like a general reviewing a regiment drawn up 
for his inspection. At a certain point, midway across the 
second room, he always stopped before the mantel-piece 
of pinkish-yellow marble and looked at himself in the 
tall garlanded glass that surmounted it She could not 
remember that he had ever found anything to straighten 
or alter in his own studied attire, but she had never 
known him to omit the inspection when he passed that 
particular mirror. 

When it was over he cpntinued more briskly on his 
way, and the resulting expression of satisfaction was still 
oa his face when he entered the oak sitting-room to greet 
his wife . . . 

The spectral projection of this little daily scene hung 
but for a moment before Anna, but in that moment she 
bad time to fling a wondering glance across the distance 
between her past and prcsenL Then tlie footsteps of the 
present came close, and she had to drop the geraniums to 
pre her hand to Darrow . . . 

"Yes, let us walk down to the river." 
I "071 
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They fax) neither of them, as yet. found much to ujr 
to each other. Oarnnv had arrived Utc on the previo«u 
afteroooa, and during the evening they had had betweei 
them Owen Lcalh and their own thutights. Now they 
were alone for the first time and the fact was eooogh in 
itself. Vet Anna was intensely aware that u aoon ai 
Ithey began to talk more intimately they would fed that 
itbey knew each other lets welt. 

They passed out onto the terrace and down the ftepi 
to the gravel walk below. The delicate frosting of dew 
gave the grass a bluish shimmer, and the sunlight, slid- 
ing in emerald streaks along the tree-boles, gathered 
jtsdf into great luminous blurs at the end of the wood- 
walks, and bung above the fields a watery glory like 
the ring about an autumn moon. 

"It's good to be here." Darrow said. 

They took a turn to the left and stopped for a monient 
to look back at the long pink house-front, plainer, 
friendlier, less adorned than on the side toward the coon. 
So prolonged yet delicate had been the frictioo of tinx 
upon its bricks that certain expanses had the bloom and 
texture of old red velvet, and tlie patches of gold Ucfacn 
ipreading over them kwkcd like tlic last traces of a din 
embroidery. The dome of the chapel, with its gilded 
cross, rose above ooe wtng, and the other ended in a 
conical pigeon-house, above which the birds were flying, 
lustrous and slatey. their breasts merged in the bloe of 
the roof when they dropped down on it 

"And this is where you've been all these yeara.** 

They turned away and b^an to walk down a kmg 
ttmnel of yelkiwing trees. Benches with mossy feetMDod 
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against tlte mossy edges of the patli, and a its farther 
end it widened into a circk about a basin rimmed with 
stone, in which the opaque water •strewn with leaves 
looked like a slab of gold-flecked agate. Ttie path, grow- 
ii^ narrower, wound on circnitously through the woods, 
between slender serried trunks twined with ivy. Patches 
of blue appeared above them through the dwindhng 
leaves, and presently the trees drew back and showed the 
open fields along the river. 

They walked on across the fields to the tow-path. Id 
a curve of the wall some steps led up to a crumbling pa- 
vilion with openings chdied with ivy, Anna and Darrow 
seated themselves on the bench projecting from the inner 
wall of the pavilion and looked across the river at the 
sk>pes divided into blocks of green and fawn-colour, and 
at the cbalk-tinted village lifting its squat church-tower 
and grey roofs against the precisely drawn lines of the 
landscape. Anna sat silent, so intensely aware of Dar- 
row'i nearness that there was no surprise in the touch 
he laid on her hand. They looked at each other, and be 
smiled and said: "There are to be no more obstacles 
■ow." 

"Obstacles?" The word startled her. "What ob- 
stadesr 

"Don't you remember the wording of the telegram 
that tamed me back last May ? 'Unforeseen obstacle' : 
that was it. What was the earth-shaking problem, by the 
way? Finding a governess for Effie, wasn't it?" 

"But I gave you my reason : the reason why it xvas an 
obstacle. I wrote you futly about it." 
Vttm, I know you did." He lifted her hand and kissed 
t>09] 
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it. "How far off it all seems, and how IttUe h all mat- 
ters today I" 

She looked at him quickl)*. "Do )-ou feel thuF I sufk- 
pose I'm different. I want to draw all tbofc wutni 
months into today — to make them a part of it." 

"But they art, to me. You reach back and take cvcfT* 
thing — back to the 6rst days of all." 

She frowned a little, as if struggling with an inartku- 
Utt perplexity. "It's carious how, in those first days, too, 
something tliat I didn't understand came between us." 
"Oh, in those days we neither of us understood, 
did we? It's part of what's called the bltss of being 
yoong," 

"Yes. I thought that, too : tbougfat it. I mean, in kiok- 
ing back. But it couldn't, even then, have been as true 
of you as of me ; and now " 

"Now," he said, "the only thing that matters is diat 
we're silting here t(^cther." 

He dismissed the rest with a tightness tlut might hare 
seemed conclusive evidence of her power over him. But 
she took no pride in such triumplis. It seemed to her 
tliat she wanted his allegiance and his adoration not M 
much for herself as for their mutual love, and that io 
treating lightly any past pliase of their relation be took 
tomeihing (torn its present besnty. The colottr roM to 
ber face. 

"Between you and me everything matters." 

"Of course T She felt tlie unperceivitig nrcetoeai of 
his smile. "That's why," he went on. " 'everyddngj* for 
me, is here and itow: on thb beodi, b c twa cg iyott *»! 
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She caught at the phrase. ""That's what I meant : if s 
here and now ; we can't get away from it" 

"Get away from it ? Do you want t9? A^ainf" ' 

Her heart was beating unsteadily. Something in lier, 
fitfully and with reluctance, struggled to free itself, but 
the warmth of his nearness penetrated every sense as the 
sunlight steeped the landscape. Then, suddenly, she felt 
that she wanted no less than the whole of her happiness. 

" 'Again'? But wasn't it you, the last time ?" 

She paused, tl ie tremo rjn her ofJPsyche holding up 
^h% lamp^ But in the interrogative light of her pause ler 
companion's features underwent no change. 

"The last time? Last spring? But it was you who— 
for the best of reasons, as you've told me — turned me 
back from your very door last spring!" 

She saw that he was good-humouredly ready to 
"thresh out," for her sentimental satisfaction, a question 
which, for his own« Time had so conclusively dealt with ; 
and the sense of his readiness reassured her. 

"I wrote as soon as I could," she rejoined. "I ex- 
plained the delay and asked you to come. And you never 
even answered my letter." 

"It was impossible to come then. I had to go back to 
my post." 
^"AnST impossible to write and tell me so?" 

"Your letter was a long time coming. I had waited 
a week— 4en days. I had some excuse for thinking, when 
it ~cimt, that you were in no great hurry for an an- 



swer.** 



^TTou thought that — really — after reading it ?' 
"I thought it." 
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Her heart leaped up to her throat "Then wbjr ut you 
here today?" 

He turned on her with a qtiidc look of wonder. "God 
knows — if you can nA me (hat !" 

"You see I was right to say I didn't understand." 

He stood ap abruptly and stood facing her, bkxkiaf 
the view over the river and the dicckered skipea. "Per- 
haps I might say m> too." 

"No, no : we must neither of us have my reuoa for 
laying it again." She looked at him gravely. "Surely 
jrou and I needn't arrange the lights before we ibow 
ourselves to each other. I want you to see me just as I 
am, with al) my irrational doubts and scruples; the oM 
ones and the new ones too." 

He came back to his seat beside her. "Never mind the 
old ones. They were justified — I'm willing to admit it. 
With the governess having suddenly to be packed off, 
and Effie on your hands, and >tMir mother-in-law ill, I 
see the impossibility of your letting me come. I even see 
that, at the moment, it was diilkult to write and cxplam. 
But what does all that matter ncm ? The new tcniplcs 
are the ones I want to tackle." 

Again her heart trembled. She fell her happtaett so 
near, so sure, that to strain it closer might be like a 
child's crushing a pet bird in its caress. But her very 
sccnrtty urged her on. For so long her doubts bad 
been knife-edged: now they had turned tnio bright 
harmless toys that she could toss and catch widuul 
peril I _ 

"You didn't come, and you didn't answer my 1 
and after waiting four months 1 wrote another." 
Iiial 
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"And I answered that one; and I'm here." 
"Yes." She held his eyes. "But in my last letter I 
repeated exactly what I'd said in the first — the one I 
wrote you last June. I told you then that I was ready to 
give you the answer to what you'd asked me in London ; 
and in telling you that, I told you what the answer 
was." 
"My dearest! My dearest!" Darrow murmured, 
"You ignored that letter. All summer you made no 
sign. And all I ask now is that you should frankly tell 
me why." 
"I can only repeat what I've just said. I was hurt and 
lappy and I doubted you. I suppose if I'd cared less 
luld have been more confident. 1 cared so much that 
iiildn't risk another failure. For you'd made me feel 
It I'd miserably failed. So I shut my eyes and set my 
^d turned my back. There's the whole pusillani- 
trudi of it !'* 

'Oh. if it's the wbok truth !" She let him clasp 

her. "There's my torment, you see. I thought that was 
what your silence meant till I made you break it. Now 
1 want to be sure that I was right." 
"What can I tell you to make you sure?" 
"You can let me tell you everything first." She drew 
away, but without taking her hands from him. "Owen 
saw you in Paris." she began. 

She looked at him and he faced her steadily. The 
was full on his pleasantly-browned face, his grey 
1, his frank white forehead. She noticed for the first 
a seal-ring in a setting of twisted silver on the hand 
be had kept on hers. 
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"Is Parif ? Oh, re» ■ ■ ■ So be did." ^| 

"He came back and told inc. I tliink you talked to him 
a moment in a theatre. I a&ked if you'd spokco of my 
having put >'OU off— or if you'd Mnt me any metaage. 
He didn't remember that you had." 

"In a crush — in a Paris foyerf My dcarf* 

"It was absurd of me! But Ovren and I have alwayi 
been on odd kind of brother-aad-sister terms. I think 
he guessed about us when he saw you with me in Loo- 
don. So he teased me a litlle and tried to make me 
ettrious about you; and when Ik saw he'd succeeded he 
told me be hadn't had titne to say much to }-ou bccaiue 
you were in such a hurry to get back to the lady you were 
with." 

He still held bcr hands, but she felt no tremor in his. 
and the blood did not sUr in his brown chedt He 
teemed to be honestly lumiog over his memories. 

"Yes : and what else did he tell you ?" 

"Oh, not much, except that she was awfttOy pretty. 
When I asked him to describe her he said you had ber 
locked away in a baignoire and he hadn't actually scco 
ber ; but he saw the Uil of her ckiak, and somehow kacw 
from that that she was pretty. One iott, )-oti kttow . . . 
I think he said the cloak was pink." 

Darrow broke into a bugh. "Of course it was — they 
always are! So that was at the bottom of your 
doubu?" 

"Not at first t only laughed. But afterward, when 

I wrote you and you didn't answer Oh. you d* mtT 

■be appealed to htm. 

He was looking at her gently. "Yes : I s 
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^.^fs^not as if this were a light thing between 
us. I want yovL to Icnow me as I am. If I thought that 
at that mcmient . . . when you were on your way here, 
almost " 

He dropped her hand and stood up. "Yes, yes — I 
understand." 

"But do you?*' Her look followed him. "Fm not a 
goose of a girl. I know ... of course I know . . . 
but there are things a woman feels . . . when what she^ 
knows doesn't make any difference. It's not that I 
wanTyou to explain — I niean about that particular even- 
ing. It's only that I want you to have the whole of my 
feeling. I didn't know what it was till I saw you again. 
I never dreamed I should say such things to you I" 

"I never dreamed I should be here to hear you say 
them!" He turned back and lifting a floating end of 
her scarf put his lips to it. "But now that you have, 
/ know — I know," he smiled down at her. 

"You know ?" 

"That this is no light thing between us. Now you may 
ask me anything you please I That was all I wanted to 
ask you." 

For a long moment they looked at each other without 
speaking. She saw the dancing spirit in his eyes turn 
grave and darken to a passionate sternness. He stooped 
and kissed her, and she sat as if folded in wings. 
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r was in the natunl order of ihingv that, on I 
back to the boti&c, their Ulk should have turned to 
the future. 

Anna was not ea|;cr to define it She had an extraonii- 
naiy icnsiliveness to the impalpable elements of happi- 
iKss, and as she walked at Darrow's side her itnaguution 
flew bock and forth, spinning luminoas webs of feding 
between herself and the scene about bcr. Every height- 
ening of emotion produced for her a new efiuaion of 
beauty in visible things, and with it the sense that soch 
moment! riiould be lingered over and absorbed like some 
unrenewable miracle. She tuiderstood Darrow't ibh 
patience to see their plans take ihapc. She knew it nntat 
be so, she would not have had it otherwise : but to reach 
a point where she could fix her mind on his apt>eal for 
dates and decisions was like trying to break her way 
thnniigb the silver tangle of an April wood. 

Darrow wished to use his diploroatic opportonitiei as 
a means of studying certain economic and social problems 
with which he presently hoped to deal in prim ; and with 
this in view he had asked for, and obtained, a Sooth 
American appointment. Anna was ready to follow 
where he led, and not reluctant to put new sigfata as wcD 
aa new thoughts between herself and her past She bad, 
to a direct way, only Effie and Effie's cdacatJoa to con- 
aider ; and there seemed, after due reflection, no reason 
why the most anxious regard for these abould oot ba 
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conciliated with the demands of Darrow's career. EfBe, 
it was evident, could be left to Madame de Chantelle's 
care till the couple should have organized their life ; and 
she might even, as long as her future step-father's work 
retained him in distant posts, continue to divide her year 
between Givre and the antipodes. 

As for Owen, who had reached his legal majority two 
years before, and was soon to attain the age fixed for the 
taking over of his paternal inheritance, the arrival of this 
dale would reduce his step-mother's responsibility to a 
friendly concern for his welfare. This made for the 
prompt realization of Darrow's wishes, and there seemed 
DO reason why the marriage should not take place within 
the six weeks that remained of his leave. 

They passed out of the wood-walk into the open bright- 
ness of the garden. The noon sunlight sheeted with gold 
the bronze flanks of the polygonal yews. Chrjsanthe- 
mums, russet, saffron and orange, glowed like the ef- 

■escence of an enchanted forest ; belts of red begonia 
iling to wine-colour ran like smouldering flame 

long the borders ; and above this outspread tapestry the 
house extended its harmonious length, the soberness of 
its lines softened to grace in the luminous misty air. 

Darrow stood still, and Anna felt that his glance was 
travelling from her to the scene about them and then 
back to her face. 

"You're sure you're prepared to give up Givre? You 
look so made for eacti other I" 

"Oh. Givre " She broke off suddenly, feeling as if 

her loo careless tone had delivered all her past into his 

hands ; and with one of her instinctive movements of re- 
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coil she added : "Wbco Owen marries I shall have to gire 
it up." 

"\Vh«n Owen marries? Ttiat's lookine some dittaoce 
ahead I I want to be told that meaawhilc you'Q bave oa 
regreCA." ^M 

She hesitated. Why did he press her to oncovcr to h^H 
tKTjXKtr starved past? A rague feeling of loyaltx.^l 
desire to tparr what could no longer harm her, made her 
answer evasively: "There will probably be no 'moa- 
while.' Owen ii»y marry before long." 

She had not meant to touch on the subject, for h*T step- 
son had sworn her to provisional secrecy ; but since the 
shortness of Darrow's leave necessitated a prompt ad- 
jostment of their own plans, it was, after aQ, inevitable 
that she should give htm at least a hint of Owen's. 

"Owen marry? Why, he always seems Uk<_a_faaaJ 
'temdsl I hope he*) found a dryad. There might c 
be one left in thcie blue-and-gold woods." 

"I can't tell you yei where he found his dryad, bat 
she is one. I believe: at any rate she'll become the 
Givr^ woods better than I do. Only there may be dif- 
ficttltiei " 

"Well I At that age they're not always to be wiabed 
away." 

She hesitated. "Owen, at any rale, has made up tns 
mind to overcome them; and I've promised to lee biin 
through." 

She went on, after a moment's conrideratioa, to n 
plain that her step-son's choice was, for vanoua reason< 
not likely to commend itself to his graodiDotber. "She 
must be prepared for it, and I've promised to do the pre- 
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paring. You know I always have seen him through 
things, and he rather county on me now." 

She fancied that Darrow's exclamation had in it a faint 
note of anno3rance, and wondered if he again suspected 
her of seeking a pretext for postponement. 

"But once Owen's future is settled, you won't, surely, 
for the sake of what you call seeing him through, ask 
that I should go away again without you?" He drew 
her closer as they walked. "Owen will understand, 
if you. don't. Since he's in the same case himself I'll 
throw myself on his mercy. He'll see that I have the 
first claim on you; he won't even want you not to see 
it." 

"Owen sees everything: I'm not afraid of that. But 
his future isn't settled. He's very young to marry — too 
young, his grandmother is sure to think — and the mar- 
riage he wants to make is not likely to convince her to the 
contrary." 

"You don't mean that it's like his first choice?" 

"Oh, no! But it's not what Madame de Chantelle 
would call a good match ; it's not even what I call a wise 



one. 



'Tfet you're backing him up ?" 

"Yet I'm backing him up." She paused. "I wonder if 
youll understand? What I've most wanted for him, and 
shall want for Efiie, is that they shall always feel free to 
make their own mistakes, and never, if possible, be per- 
suaded to make other people's. Even if Owen's marriage 
is a mistake, and has to be paid for, I believe he'll learn 
and grow in the paying. Of course I can't make Madame 
de Chantelle see this; but I can remind her that, with 
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hit chancier — his big nubes of impuUe, hit odd in- 
tervals of ebb anO apalhy — »be may drive him huo lOfnc 
worse blunder if she thwarts him now." 

"And you mean to break the news to her as looa as 
she comes back from Ouchy ?" 

"As soon as I see my way to it. She knows the girl 
and hkes her: that's our hope. And yet it may, in 
the end, prove our danger, make tt harder for tu a!l. 
when she learns the trutfa, than if Owen had c^ioscn 
a stranger. I can't tell you more till I've told Iwr: 
I've promised Owen not to tell any one. AD I ask you b 
to give me tnne, to give me a few days al any rate. Sbe'i 
been wonderfully 'nice.' as she would call it, about you, 
and about the fact of my having soon to leave GivrJ ; bat 
that, again, may make it harder (or Owen. At any rate. 
you can sec, can't you, how it makes me want to stand 
by him ? You see, I couldn't bear it if the least fraction 
of my happiness seemed to be stoten from his — ai if it 
were a little scrap of happiiKss that had to be pieced 
ont with other people's f" She clasped her hands on 
Darrow>''s arm. "I want our hfe to be like ft-boasc with 
aD the windows lit: I'd like to string lanlenu fium the 
roof anti chisiacya !" 

She ended with an inward tremor. All through ber 
exposition and her appeal ^e had told herself that the 
motnent could hardly have been leas well chosen. In 
Darrow'i place she would have felt, as he doubileas dkL 
that ber carefully developed argument was only the dis- 
guise of an habitual indecision. It was tbe boor of all 
ochcn when she would have liked to affirm heraclf by 
brushioc aside every obstacle to hii wtsbes ; yet it wit 
lljol 
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only by opposing them that she could show the strength 
character she wanted him to feci in her. 
ut as she talked she began to see that Darrow's face 
c back no reflection of her words, that lie continued 
to wear the abstracted look of a man who is not listening 
to what is said to him. It caused her a slight pang to 
discover that his thoughts could wander at such a mo- 
ment ; then, with a flush of joy she perceived the reason. 

In some undefinable way she had become aware, with- 
out turning her head, that he was steeped in the sense of 
her nearness, absorbed in contemplating the details of her 
face and dress ; and the discovery made the words throng 
to her lips. She felt herself speak with ease, authority, 
cons-iction. She said to herself : "He doesn't care what I 
say — it's enough that I say it — even if It's stupid he'll 
like me better for it ... " She knew that every in- 
flexion of her voice, every gesture, every characteristic of 
her person — its very defects, the fact that her forehead 
was too high, that her eyes were not large enough, that 
her hands, though slender, were not small, and that the 
fingers did not taper — she knew that these deficiencies 
were so many channels through which her influence 
streamed to him ; that she pleased him in spite of them, 
perhaps because of them ; that he wanted her as she was, 
and not as she would have liked to be ; and for the first 
time she felt in her veins the security and lightness of 
happy love. 

'TTTcy reached the court and walked under the limes 
toward the house. The hall door stood wide, and 
through the windows opening on the terrace the sun 
■lanted across the black and white floor, the faded tap- 
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estry chairs, and Darrow*ft travelling coat and cap, wlucfa 
lay among the cloaks and ntgs piled on a beoch against 
the wan. 

Tlte sight of these garments, lying among her own 
wraps, gave her a sense of homely intimacy, ft was a> 
if her lup])ine&s came down from the ikies and took on 
the plain dress of daily things. At last she seemed lo 
hold it in tier hand. 

As they entered the ball her eye lit on in o n i laiB pe d 
note conspicuously placed on the table. 

"From Owen I He must have nubcd off somewhere 
in the motor." 

She felt a secret stir of pleasure at the immediate in- 
ference that she and Darrow would probably lunch akne. 
Tlien she opened the note and stared at it in wonder. 

"Dear," Owen wrote, "after what you said yesterday I 
caat wait another hour, and I'm off to Franchetul, to 
catdi the Dijon express and travel back with than. Don't 
be frightened ; I won't speak imleu it'a ttSt to. TnM 
me for that — but I had to go." 

She looked up sk>wly. 

"He's gooe to Dijon to meet his grandmother. Oh, I 
hope I haven't made a mistake t" 

"You? Why, what have you to do with his gocog Id 
Dijon?" 

She hesitated. "The day before yesterday I told bin. 
for the hiH lime, that I meant to see him tUroofh, m 
matter what happened. And I'm afraid he's kM hit 
head, and will be imprudent ami spoil things. You sac. 
I hadn't neant to say a word to him tiD I'd had tiBK «i 
prepare Madame de ChanteDe." 
Iiaal 
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PSbe felt liiat Dairow was looking at her and reading 
^er thoughts, and the colour flew to her face. "Yes : it 
was when I heard jou were coming that I told him. I 
wanted him to feel as I felt ... it seemed too unkind 
to make him wait 1" 

Her hand was in his, and bis arm rested for a momeut 
on her shoulder. 

"^t would have been too unkind lo make him wait." 

They moved side by side toward the stairs. Through 
the haze of bliss enveloping her, Owen's affairs seemed 
curiously unimponant and remote. Nothing really 
mattered but this torrent of light in her veins. She put 
bcr foot on the lowest step, saying : "It's nearly luncheon 
time — I must take off my hat . . . " and as she started , 
up ihc stairs Darrow stood below in the hall and watched [ 
her. But the distance between them did not make him 
seem less near: it was as if his thoughts moved with 
her and touched her like endearing hands. 

In her bedroom she shut the door and stood still, look- 
ing about her in a fit of dreamy wonder. Her feelings 
were unlike any she had ever known : richer, deeper, more 
cotnplete. For the first time everything in her, from head 
to foot, seemed lo be feeding the same full current of 
sensation. 

She took off her hat and went to the dressing-table to 
smooth her hair. The pressure of the hat had flattened 
the dark strands on her forehead ; her face was paler than 
ttsual, with shadows about the eyes. She felt a pang of 
regret for the wasted years. "If I look like this today," 
she said to herself, "what will he think of me when I'm 
in or worried?" She began to run her fingers through 
^ • [ '23 1 
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her hair, rejoicing in its thickness ; tbcn th 
and sat still, resting her chin on her handt. 

"I want him to sec roe as I am," she tboagbt. 

Deeper than the deepest fibre of her vanity was the tiv 
umphaiil sense that tu she ti-oj, with her flattened hair, 
her tired pallor, her ihtn sleeves a little tumhled by the 
weight of her Jacket, he would like her even better, fed 
her nearer, dearer, more desirable, than in all the splen- 
dours she might put on for htm. In the light of this dti- 
covery she studied her face witlt a new intcntaess, seeing 
its defects as she had never seen them, yet seeing tben 
througli a kind of radiance, as though love were a lumi- 
nous medium into which she had been bodily plmiged. 

She was glad now that she had confessed her doubu 
and her jeaktusy. She divined that a man in love may 
be flancred by such involuntary betrayals, that there are 
moments when respect for his liberty appeals to him kaa 
than the inability to respect it: moments so p r o p itka* 
that a woman's very mistakes and indiscretions may help 
to establish her dominion. Tlie sense of power she had 
been aware of in talking to Darrow came back with ten- 
fold force. She felt like testing him by the roast bnta*- 
tic exactions, and at the same moment she longed to 
humble herself before him, to make herself the shadow 
and echo of his mood. She wanted to linger with lum in 
a world of fancy and yet to walk at his side in the world 
of fact Sbe wanted him to feel her power and yet to 
love her for her ignorance and humility. She fdt Uhe a 
slave, and « goddess, and a girl in her teens . . . 
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RROW, late that evening, threw himsdf into an 
armchair before his fire and mused. 

The room was propitious to meditation. The red-veiled 
lamp, the comers of shadow, the splashes of firelight on 
the curves of old full-bodied wardrobes and cabinets, 
gave it an air of intimacy increased by its faded hang- 
ings, its slightly frayed and threadbare rugs. Every- 
thing in it was harmoniously shabby, with a subtle 
sought-for shabbiness in which Darrow fancied he dis- 
cerned the touch of Fraser Leath, But Fraser Leath had 
grown so unimportant a factor in the scheme of things 
that these marks of his presence caused tiie young man 
no emotion beyond that of a faint retrospective amuse- 
ment. 

The afternoon and evening had been perfect. 

After a moment of concern over her step-son's de- 
parture, Anna had surrendered herself to her happiness 
with an impetuosity that Darrow had never suspected 
in her. Early in the afternoon they had gone out in 
the motor, traversing miles of sober-tinted landscape 
in which, here and there, a scarlet vineyard flamed, clat- 
lering through the streets of stony villages, coming out 
on low slopes above the river, or winding through the 
pale gold of narrow wood-roads with the blue of clear- 
cut hills at their end. Over everything lay a faint 
sunshine that seemed dissolved in the still air, and 
the smell of wet roots and decaying leaves was merged 
[125) 
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m the pungent scent of bnmtng nnclcrbnuh. Ooce. at 
the turn of a wall, they stopped the motor befocv a 
raiiucl gateway arul, stumbling along a road full of ruU, 
stood before a little old deserted hotue, fantastically 
carved and chimne>-ed, which lay in a moal under the 
shade of ancient trees. They paced the paths between the 
trees, found a mouldy Temple of Love on an islet among 
reeds and plantains, and, silting on a bench in the stable- 
yard, watched the pigeons circling against the sunset 
over their cot of patterned brick. Then the motor flew 
on into the dusk . . . 

\Mien they came in they sat beside the fire m the oak 
drawing-room, and Darrow noticed how delicately her 
bead stooi] out against the sombre panrlltng. and nuued 
on the enjo)-ment there would always be in the mere fact 
of watching her hands as they moved about atoong the 
tea-things . . . 

They dined lale, and facing her acn»s the table, with 
its low lights and flowers, he felt an extraordioary 
pleasure in seeing her again in evening dress, and in 
letting bis eyes dwell on the proud shy set of her head. 
the way her dark hair clasped it, and the girlish ^^^in^l^tt 
of her neck above the slight swell of the brvasL His 
imagination was struck by the quality of reticence b> her 
beauty. She suggested a fine portrait kept down to a few 
tones, or a Greek vase on which the play of light is Uk 
only pattern. 

After dinner they went cot on the terrace for a look 

at the moon-misled park. Throu^ the crepoacolv 

whiteness the trees bung in bkitted masses. Bdow the 

terrace, the garden drew its dark dii^rami b et we m stal- 
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d like muffled conspirators on the edge of the 
Farther off, the meadows unrolled a silver-shot 
) the mantling of mist above the river; and the 
stars trembled overhead like their own reflec- 
S seen in dim water. 

E lit his cigar, and they walked slowly up and down 
■s in the languid air, till he put an arm about her, 
"You mustn't stay till you're chilled"; then they 
t back into the room and drew up their chairs to the 

t seemed only a moment later that she said: "It must 
■fter eleven," and stood up and looked down on him, 
King faintly. He sat still, absorbing the look, and 
icing: "There'll be evenings and evenings" — till she 
nearer, bent over bim, and with a hand on his 
loDlder said: "Good night," 
He got to his feet and put his anns about her. 
"Good night," he answered, and held her fast ; and they 
; each other a long kiss of promise and commun- 



|l)e memory of it glowed in him still as he sat over 
I crumbling fire ; but beneath his physical exultation 
pelt a certain gravity of mood. His happiness was 
le sort the rallying-potnt of many scattered pur- 
He summed it up vaguely by saying to himself 
I to be loved by a woman like that made "all the dif- 
. . He was a little tired of experimenting on 
j he wanted to "take a line", to follow things up, 
Icentralize and concentrate, and produce results. 
I or three more years of diplomacy — with her be- 
i himi — and then their real life would begin: study, 
l"7l 
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tnvel and book-milcini; for him, and for her— well, the 
joy, at any rate, of getting out of an atmotphcre of brk- 
i-brac and car<I-leaving into the open air of ajtnpctmg 
activities. 

The desire for change had for mrm time been latent 
in him, and his meeting with Mrs. Lcalh the prcrioiu 
spring had given it a definite direction. With tuch a 
comrade to focos and stimulate his energies he feh 
modestly but agreeaUy nire of "doing sofncttiing". And 
imder this assurance was the larking sense that he wa* 
somehow worthy of his opportunity. His life, on At 
whole, had been a creditable affair. Out ol raodett 
chances and middling talents he had built htmsclf a 
fairly marited personality, known some cxcepliona] peo- 
ple, done a number of interesting and a few rather difi- 
cult things, and found himself, at thirty-seven, possessed 
of an intellectual ambition i^uflkient to occupy the passage 
to a robust and energetic old age. .\s for the private 
and personal side of his life, it had cotne up to the cur- 
rent standards, and if it had dropped, now and then, be- 
low a more ideal measure, even these decUnea had been 
brief, parenthetic, incidental In the rccognited es- 
sentials he had always remained strictly within the Imit 
of his scruples. 

From this rca*suring survey of his case he came btdt 
to the contemplation of its crowning felicity. His tfliad 
turned again (o his first meeting with Anna Sumnen 
and took up one by one the threads of their Uaily 
dcelched romance. He dwelt with pardonable prids on 
the fact that fate had so early marked him for the high 
privilege of possesiiing her : it seemed to mean that ihey 
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had reaDy, in the truest sense of the ill-used phrase, been 
made (or each other. 

Deeper sttll than all these satisfactions was the mere ele- 
mental sense of well-being in her presence. That, after 
all, was what proved her to be the woman for him: the 
pleasure he took in the set of her head, the way her hair 
grew on her forehead and at the nape, her steady gaze 
when he spoke, the grave freedom of her gait and ges- 
tures. He recalled everj' detail of her face, the fine vein- 
ings of the temples, the bluish-brown shadows in her 
upper lids, and the way the reflections of two stars seemed 
to form and break up in her eyes when he held her close 
^^p him . . . 

^^klf he had had any doubt as to the nature of her feeling 
^^H him those dissolving stars would have allayed it. She 
^^ras reserved, she was shy even, was what the shallow 
and effusive would call "cold". She was like a picture so 
hung that it can be seen only at a certain angle : an angle 
known to no one but its possessor. The thought flat- 
tered his sense of possessorship ... He felt that the 
smile on his lips would have been fatuous had it had a 
witness. He was thinking of her look when she had 
questioned him about his meeting with Owen at the the- 
atre : less of her words than of her look, and of the effort 
the question cost her: the reddening of her cheek, the 
deepening of the strained line between her brows, the 
way her eyes sought shelter and then turned and drew on 
him. Pride and passion were in the conflict — magnificent 
qiultties in a wife! The sight almost made up for his 
momentary embarrassment at the rousing of a memory 
which had no place in his present picture of himself. 
I 1291 
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Yes I It was worth a good deal to watch that &^ b^ 
tween her tnstirKt an<I her intelltgtoce, and know one'* 
self the object of the slnigglc . . , 

Mingled with these sensations were conriderationt of 
another order. He reflected with sattifaaion that »hc 
was (he kind of woman with whom one would like 
to be seen in public. It would be distinctly agreeable 
to follow her into ilrawing-rooms, to walk after her down 
the aislr of a theatre, to get in and out of traiiu with 
her. to say "my wife" of her to all sorts of people. He 
draped these details to the handsome phrase "Sbe'i a 
woman to be proad of", and felt that this fact somehow 
juslified and ennobled hU instinctive boyish latiifactkMi 
in lovinfr her. 

He stood up, rambled acraw the room and leaned out 
for a while into the sUrry night Then be dropped a^ain 
into his armchair with a sigh of deep content 

"Oh, hang it." he suddenly exclaimed, "it's the best 
thing that's ever happened to roe, anjrhowr 

The next day was even better. He felt and knew she 
felt, that they had reached a clearer understandiof; ol each 
other. It was as if. after a swim through bright oppos- 
ing waves, with a daiile of sun in their eyes, they 
gained an inlet in the shades of a cliff, where they 
float on the still surface and gaie far down into 
depths. 

Now and then, as they walked and talked, he felt a 
ihriU of youthful wonder at the coincidence of iheir views 
and their experiences, ai the way their minds k^ 1o tftt 
same point in the .tame instant 
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I "The old delusion, I suppose," he smiled to himself. 
rWill Nature never tire of (he trick?" 
But he knew it was more than that. There were mo- 
ments in their talk when he felt, distinctly and unmis- 
takably, the solid ground of friendship underneath the 
whirling dance of his sensations. "How I should like her' 
if I didn't love her I" he summed it up, wondering at the 
miracle of such a union. 

In the course of the morning a telegram had come 
from Owen Leath, announcing that he, his grandmother 
and Effie would arrive from Dijon that afternoon at four. 
The station of the main line was eight or ten miles from 
Givre, and Anna, soon after three, left in the motor to 
meet the travellers. 

When she had gone Darrow started for a walk, plan- 
ning to get back tate, in order that the reunited family 
might have the end of the afternoon to themselves. He 
roamed the country-side till long after dark, and the 
stable-clock of Givre was striking seven as he walked up 
the avenue to the court 

In the hall, coming down the stairs, he encountered 
Anna. Her face was serene, and hia first glance showed 
him that Owen had kept his word and that none of her 
forebodings had been fulfilled. 

She had just come down from the school-room, where 
Eflie and the governess were having supper ; the little girl, 
she told him, looked immensely better for her Swiss holi- 
day, but was dropping with sleep after the journey, and 
too tired to make her habitual appearance in the draw- 
ing-room before being put to bed. Madame de Chan- 
telle was resting, but would be down for dinner ; and as 
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for Owen, Anna supposed be was off sooKwhere m 
park— he had a pauion for prowling about the park 
nightfall . . . 

Darrow folbwed her into Ibc brown room, wtvcrc th« 
tea-table had been left for him. He declined her offer oi 
(ca, but she lingered a moment to tell him that 0««n 
had in fact kept his wurd, and that Madame de Chan- 
telle had come back in the best of hnmours, and ussu^ 
ptcioiu of the blow about to fall. 

"She has enjoyed her month at Ouchy. and it hai given 
her ■ lot to uDc about — her symptoms, and the rival doc- 
tors, and the people at the hotel. It seems she met yoar 
Ambassadress there, and Lady Wantley. and some other 
London friends of yours, and she's heard what the cafli 
'delightful things' about yon : she told me to (ell you ». 
She attaches great importance to the fact thai your grani- 
mother was an Evcrard of Albany. She's prepared (o 
open her arms to you. I don't know whether it won't 
tnake it harder for poor Owen ... the contr«st. I 
mean . . . There are no Ambassadresses or Evcrards la 
vouch for hit choice) But you'll help me, won't 700? 
YodII help me to help him ? To-morrow I'll tell yoa the 
ivit. Kow I mutt rush up and tuck in Effie ..." 

"Oh, you'll see. well pull it off for him !" be aisared 
her; "together, we can't fail to pull it off." 

He stood and watched her with a smile as she fled 
down the half-lit viiU to the halt. 
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»P Darrow, on entering the drawing-room before din- 
ner, examined its new occupant with unusual inter- 
tot, it was more on Owen Leath's account than his own. 

Anna's hints had roused his interest in the lad's love 
aHair, and he wondered what manner of girl the heroine 
of the coming conflict might be. He had guessed that 
Owen's rebellion symbolized for his step-mother her own 
long stmggle against the Leath conventions, and he 
understood that if Anna so passionately abetted him it 
was partly because, as she owned, she wanted his libera- 
tion to coincide with hers. 

The lady who was to represent, in the impending 
stni^le. the forces of order and tradition was seated 
by the fire when Darrow entered. Among the flowers and 
old furniture of the large pale-panelled room, Madame 
de Oiantelle had the inanimate elegance of a figure in- 
troduced into a "still-life" to give the scale. And this, 
Darrow reflected, was exactly what she doubtless re- 
garded as her chief obligation : he was sure she thought 
a great deal of "measure", and approved of most things 
only up to a certain point. 

She was a woman of sixty, with a figure at once young 
and old-fashioned. Her fair faded tints, her quaint cor- 
seting, tlie passementerie on her tighl-waisled dress, the 
velvet band on her tapering arm, made her resemble a 
"carte de visite" photograph of the middle sixties. One 
aw her, younger but no less invincibly lady-like, lean- 
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ing on a chair with a fringed back, a curl in h«r neck, a 
locket on her tuclccnd bosom, toward the end of an em- 
bossed morocco albom beginning with The Beauties of 
the Second Elmplre. 

She received her daughter-in-bw's suitor with an affa- 
bitity which implied t>er knowledge and approval of hi* 
suit Darrow had already guessed her to be a person who 
would instinctively oppose any suggested changes, aod 
then, after one had exhausted one's main arguments, nn- 
expectedly yield to some small incidental reason, and 
adhere d<^gedly to her new position. She boasted of 
her old-fashiooed prejudices, talked a good deal of be- 
ing a grandmother, and made a show of reaching up to 
tap Owen's shoulder, though his height was little more 
than hers. 

She waa full of a small pale prattle about the peo- 
ple ^e had seen at Ouchy, as to whom she had the mi- 
nntc statistical information of a gaietleer, without an; 
apparent sense of pcrsooat differences. She said to Dar- 
row; "Tbcy tell me things are very much changed in 
Amerka ... Of course in my youth there wai a So- 
ciety** . . . She had no desire to return there : she wa* 
lure the standards must be so different "There are 
cfaamiing people everywhere . . . and one most always 
look on the best side . . . but when one has lived ammg 
Traditions it's difficult to adapt one's self lo the new 
ideas . . . These dreadful views of marri^e ... it's 
so hard to explain them to my French relations ... I'm 
thankful to say I don't pretend to understand than ny- 
aelf 1 But you're an Everard — I told Amia last qiriBg in 
Loodon that one sees that instantly" . . . 
ft34} 
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She wandered off to the cooking and the service of the | 
hotel at Ouchy. She attached great importance to gas- I 
tronomic details and to the manners of hotel servants. 
There, too, there was a falhng off, she said. "I don't j 
knnw, of course ; but people say it's owing to the Ameri- i 
cans. Certainly my waiter had a way of slapping down 
the dishes . , . they tell me that many of them are 
Anarchists . . . belong to Unions, you know." She ap- 
pealed to Darrow's reported knowledge of economic con- 
ditions to confirm this ominous rumour. 

After dinner Owen Leath wandered into the next room, 
where the piano stood, and began to play among the 
shadows. His step-mother presently Joined him. and 
Danow sat alone with Madame de Chantelle. 

She took up the thread of her mild chat and carried 
it oo at the same pace as her knitting. Her conversation 
resembled the Iarg;e loose-stranded web between her fin- 
gers : now an<l then she dropped a stitch, and went on re- 
gardless of the gap in the pattern, 

Darrow listened with a lazy sense of well-being. In 
the mental lull of the after-dinner hour, with harmonious 
memories murmuring through his mind, and the soft tints 
and shadowy spaces of the fine old room charming his 
eyes to indolence, Madame de Chantelle's discourse 
seemed not out of place. He could understand that, in the 
tong ran, the atmosphere of Givrc might be suffocating: 
but in his present mood its very limitations had a grace. 

Presently he found the chance to say a word in his 
oim behalf ; and thereupon measured the advantage, never 
before particidarly apparent to htm, of being related to 
the E»erard» of Albany. Madame de Chantelle's conccp- 
['351 
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tion of her natire country — to which ihe hftd not returned 
since her twentieth >'ear — reminded him of ut ancient 
geographer's map of the Hyperborean regions. It wai 
all a fogg>' blank, from which only one or two fixed out- 
Unes emerged ; and one of these bdonged to the Everards 
of Albany. 

TT»e fact that they offered such finn fooling— formed. 
so to speak, a friendly territory on whkh the opposing 
powers could meet and treat— helped htm tlirongh the 
task of explaining and justifying himself as the succes- 
sor of Fra««r Leath. Madame de Chantelte could not re- 
sist such incontestable claims. She seemed to fed ber 
sod's hovering and discriminating presence, and she gave 
Darrow the sense that he was being tested and approved 
u a bst addition to the Leath Collection. 

She also made him aware of the immense advantage 
be possessed in belonging to the diplomatic profeanon. 
She spoke of ibis humdrum calling as a Career, and gave 
Darrow to understand that she supposed him to have 
been seducing Duchesses when be was tut negotiating 
Treaties. He heanl again quaint phrases which rotnuitic 
old ladies bad used in his youth: "Brilliant dtpJomatic 
society . . . social advantages ... the tntrit tyrty- 
where . . . nothing else forms a young man in the mhk 
way ..." and she sighingly added that she could have 
wished her grandson had chosen the same path to ^r> 

Darrow prndently suppressed his own view of the pro- 
feuion. as wcD as the fact that he had adopted it pro- 
visionally. and for reasons less social thu lo ci oknical : 
and the talk presently passed on to the sobject o( faii 
future plans. 
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f Tlerc again, Madame de Chantelle's awe of the Career 
made her admit the necessity of Anna's consenting to an 
early marriage. The fact that Darrow was "ordered" to 
South America seemed to put him in the romantic light 
of a young soldier charged to lead a forlorn hope: she 
sighed and said: "At sudi moments a wife's duty is at 
her husband's side." 

The problem of Effie's future might have disturbed her. 
she added ; but since Anna, for a time, consented to leave 
tile little girl with her. that problem was at any rate de- 
ferred. She spoke plaintively of the responsibility of 
looking after her granddaughter, but Darrow divined that 
she enjoyed the flavour of the word more than she felt 
the weight of the fact. 

"Effie's a perfect child. She's more like my son, per- 
haps, than dear Owen. She'll never intentionally give me 
the least trouble. But of course the responsibility will be 
great . . . I'm not sure I should dare to undertake it if 
it were not for her having such a treasure of a governess. 
Has Anna told you about our little governess? After all 
the worry we had last year, with one impossible creature 
after another, it seems providential, just now, to have 
found her. At first we were afraid she was too young; 
but now we've the greatest confidence in her. So clever 
and amusing — and suck a lady 1 I don't say her educa- 
tion's all it might be ... no drawing or singing . , . but 
one can't have everything; and she speaks Italian ..." 

Madame de Chantelle's fond insistence on the likeness 
between Effie Leath and her father, if not particularly 
gratifying to Darrow, had at least increased his desire to 
see the little girl. It gave him an odd feeling of dis- 
[137] 
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comfort to think that she should hare any 
acleristica of the late Fraser Leath: he had, ) 
fantastically pictured her as the mystical off 
the early tenderness between binuclf and Anna Sin 

His cncoanter with Effie took place the next inaming, 
on the lawn bdow the terrace, where be found her, in the 
early sunshine, knocking about golf balls with her brother. 
Almost at once, and with inBnite relief, he saw that the 
resemUance of which Madame de Chantetle boasted was 
mainly external. Even that discovery was slightly dis- 
tasteful, though Darrow was forced to own that Fn-Kf 
Leath's straight- featured fairness had lent itself to the 
production of a peculiarly finished image of childish pur- 
ity. But it was evident that other elements had also gone 
to the making of Effie. and that another spirit sal in bcr 
eyes. Her serious handshake, her "pretty" greeting, were 
worthy of the Leath tradition, and be guessed her to be 
more malleable than Owen, more subject to the influence* 
of Givr6 ; but the shout with which she renimcd to her 
romp had m it the note of her mother's emancipation. 

He had begged a holiday for her, and when Mr*. Leath 
iftpearcd he and she and the little girt went off for a 
nmble. Anna wished her daughter to have time to 
make friends with Darrow before lesminf* in what re- 
lation he was to stand to her ; and the three roantcd the 
woods and fields till the distant chime of the (table- 
dock made them turn back for luncheon. 

Effic. who was attended by a shaggy terrier, bad pidted 
up two or three subordinate do^ at the stable: aad I 
she trotted on ahead with her yapping escort, i 
back to throw a look at Darrow. 
[1381 
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"Yes," he answered it, "she's exquisite . . . Oh, I see 
what I'm asking of you ! But shell be quite happy here,, 
won't she? And you must remember it won't be for 
fong ..." 

Anna sighed her acquiescence. "Oh, she'll be happy 
here. It's her nature to be happy. She'll apply herself to 
it, conscientiously, as she does to her lessons, and to what 
she calls 'being good' ... In a way, you see, that's just . 
what worries me. Her idea of 'being good' is to please . 
the person she's with — she puts her whole dear little 
mind on it I And so, if ever she's with the wrong per- 
son " 

"But surely there's no danger of that just now ? Ma- 
dame de Chantelle tells me that you've at last put your 
hand on a perfect governess " 

Anna, without answering, glanced away from him to* 
ward her daughter. 

"It's lucky, at any rate," Darrow continued, "that 
Madame de Chantelle thinks her so." 

"Oh, I think very highly of her too." 

"Highly enough to feel quite satisfied to leave her with 
Effie?" 

"Yes. She's just the person for Effie. Only, of course, 
one never knows . . . She's young, and she might take 
it into her head to leave us . . . '' After a pause she 
added: "I'm naturally anxious to know what you think 
of her." 

When they entered the house the hands of the hall clock 

stood within a few minutes of the luncheon hour. Anna 

led Effie oflF to have her hair smoothed and Darrow 

wandered into the oak sitting-room, which he found un- 
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tenanted. ' The sun Uy pleaaantly on its browa ' 
on the acattered books and the fiowcrs to old porteli 
vases. In his eyes lingered the visioa of the dark-hatred 
mother mounting the stairs with her little fair daughter. 
The contrant between them .wcmed a last touch of ^ncc 
in the complex harmony of thing*. He stood in the 
window, looking out at the park, and brooding inwardly 
npoo his happiness . . . 

He was roused by Effie's voice and the scamper of her 
feet down the lof^ floors behind him. 

"Here he isl Here be isT she cried, flyinfi over tbe 
threshold. 

He turned and stooped to her with a smile, and as she 
caught his hand he perceived that she was trying lo draw 
him toward some one who had paused bdiiod her in the 
doorway, and whom he supposed to be her mother. 

"Htre he is!" Ef&e repealed, with Ikt sweet tmpa> 
lknc«. 

The figure in the doorway came forward and Darrow, 
looking up, found himself face to face with Sophy \''incr. 
They stood still, a yard or two apart, and looked at each 
other without speaking. 

As they paused there, a shadow feQ across one of the 
terrace windows, and Owen Leath stepped whistling into 
the room. In his rough shooting ckithcs, with the glow 
of exercise under his fair skin, he looked extraordinarily 
light-hearted and happy. Darrow, with a qtiick side- 
glance, noticed this, and percci^'cd also that the glow on 
the youth's check had deepened suddenly to red. He too 
slopped short, and the three stood there motionless for s 
barely perceptible beat of time. During hs lapse, Dar- 
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row's eyes had turned back from Owen's face to that of 
the girl between them. He had the sense that, whatever 
was done, it was he who must do it, and that it must be 
done inunediately. He went forward and held out his 
hand. 

"How do you do, Miss Viner?" 

She answered: "How do you do?" in a voice that 
sounded clear and natural; and the next moment he 
again became aware of steps behind him, and knew that 
Mrs. Leath was in the room. 

To his strained senses there seemed to be another just 
measurable pause before Anna said, looking gaily about 
the little group: "Has Owen introduced you? This is 
Effie's friend. Miss Viner." 

Effie, still hanging on her governess's arm, pressed her- 
self closer with a little gesture of appropriation; and 
Miss Viner laid her hand on her pupil's hair. 

Darrow felt that Anna's eyes had turned to him. 

"I think Miss Viner and I have met already — several 
years ago in London." 

"I remember," said Sophy Viner, in the same clear 
voice. 

"How charming ! Then we're all friends. But lunch- 
eon must be ready," said Mrs. Leath. 

She turned back to the door, and the little procession 
moved down the two long drawing-rooms, with Efl5e 
waltzing on ahead. 
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MADAME DE CHANTELLE and Anna hv) 
planned, for the afteraoon, a visit to a remotdy 
situated acquaintance whom the introduction of the mo- 
tor had transformed into a neighboor. Effie was to pijr 
for her morning's holiday by an hour or two in the 
school-room, and Owen suggested that he and Darrow 
should betake themselves to a distant covert in the desol- 
tory quest for pheasants. 

Darrow was not an ardent sportsman, but any pretext 
for physical activity woqM have been acccpublc at tbe 
moment; and he was glad both to get away from tbe 
house and not to be left to himself. 

When he came down<<uirs the motor was a( the door. 
and Anna stood before the hall mirror, swathing her 
hat in veils. She turned at the soond of his step and 
smiled at him for a long full moment. 

"I'd no idea you knew Miss Viner," she said, as be 
helped her into her kmg coat. 

"It caroc back to me, luckily, tbat I'd seen her two or 
three times in London, several years ago. She was sea*- 
tary, or something of the sort, in tite backcrouod of i 
faouse where I used to dine." 

He loatlieil the slighting indifference of the phrue. but 
he had uttered it deliberately, had been secretly practis- 
ing it all through tlic Jnienninable hour at tbe luncbeov 
table. Now tliat it was spoken, he shivered at its o 
condescension. In such cases one was almost : 
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do . . . But Anna seemed to notice nothing un- 
usual. 

"Was she really? You must tell me all about it — tell 
me exactly how she struck you. I'm so glad it turns 
out that you know her," 

" 'Know' is rather exaggerated: we used to pass each 
other on the stairs," 

Madame de Chantelle and Owen appeared together as 
he spoke, and Anna, gathering up her wraps, said : 
"You'll tell me about that, then. Try and remember 
everything you can." 

As he tramped through the woods at bis young host's 
side, Darrow felt the partial relief from thought pro- 
duced by exercise and the obJigaMon to talk. Little as 
he cared for shooting, he had the habit of concentration 
tt^ich makes it natural for a man to throw himself 
wholly into whatever business he has in hand, and there 
were moments of the afternoon when a sudden whirr in 
the undergrowth, a vivider gleam against the hazy 
browns and greys of the woods, was enough to fill the 

reground of his attention. But all the while, behind 
voluntarily emphasized sensations, his secret con- 
sness continued to revolve on a loud wheel of 

inght. For a time it seemed to be sweeping him 
through deep gulfs of darkness. His sensations were too 
swift and swarming to be disentangled. He had an 
almost physical sense of struggling for air, of battling 
helplessly with material obstructions, as though the russet 
covert through which he trudged were the heart of a 
maleficent jungle . . . 

Snatches of his companion's talk drifted to him intcr- 
[143] 
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mittcntly throagh the confuiion of hU tbouf:hts. ^H 
caught eager sc)f- revealing phrases, and understood thai 
Owen was esj'ing things about himself, perhap* htntini; 
indirectly at the hope? for which Dirrow had been pre- 
pared liy Anna's conlidcnm. He had already become 
aware that the lad liked ban, and had meant to lake the 
first opportunity of showing tliat tic reciprocated the 
feeling. But the cflfort of fixing bis attention on Owen's 
words was so great that it left no power for more than 
the briefest and most inexpressive replies. 

Youi^ Leath, it a[)pcared. felt that he had reached a 
tnming-potnt in his career, a be^ht from which he coold 
impartially surrey his past progrems and projected cn- 
dearour. At otie time he bad had musical and lilenry 
yearnings, visions of desultory artistic indulgence: but 
these had of late been superseded by the resolute di^ 
termination to plunge into practical life. 

"I don't warn, you see," Darrow heard him explain* 
ing, "to drift into what my grandmother, poor dear, is 
trying to moke of me: an adjunct of Givri. I doo't 
want— hang it all ! — to slip into collecting seoaatioas as 
my father collecled snufT-hoxes. I want Efi>e to hare 
Givre — it's my grandmother's, you know, to do as she 
likes with; and I've understood lately that if it belonged 
to me it would gradually gobble me up. I want to gel 
out of it, tnio a life that's big and ugly and itroggting. 
If I cmo extract bcanty out of that, so much the better: 
thatH prove my vocatioa. But I want lo makr beauty, 
not be drowned in the ready-made, like a bee m a pot of 
boaey." 

Damnr ktmr that be was being appealed to for cor- 
(■«4) 
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roboration of these views and for encouragement in the 
course lo which they pointed. To his own ears his an- 
swers sounded now curt, now irrelevant : at one moment 
he seemed chillingly indifferent, at another he heard him- 
self laitoching out on a flood of hazy discursiveness. He 
dared not look at Owen, for fear of detecting the lad's 
surprise at these senseless transitions. And through the 
confusion of his inward struggles and outward loquacity 
he heard the ceaseless trip-hammer beat of the question : 
"What in God's name shall I do ?" . . . 

To get back to the house before Anna's return seemed 
his most pressing necessity. He did not clearly know 
why : he simply felt that he ought to be there. At one 
moment it occurred to him that Miss Viner might want 
to speak to him alone — and again, in the same flash, that 
it would probably be the last thing she would want . . . 
At any rate, he felt he ought to try to speak to her; 
or at least be prepared to do so, if the chance should oc- 



Finally, toward four, be tdd his companion that be 
had some letters on hts tnind and must get back to the 
house and despatch them before the ladies returned. He 
left Owen with the beater and walked on to the edge of 
the covert. At the park gates he struck obliquely through 
the trees, following a grass avenue at the end of which h« 
had caught a glimpse of the roof of the chapel. A grey 
haze had blotted out tlie sun and the stil! air clung about 
him tepidly. At length the house-front raised before 
him its expanse of damp-silvered brick, and he was struck 
afresh by the high deconmi of its calm h'nes and soberly 
massed surfaces. It made him feel, in the turbid coil of 
[1451 
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his fears and passions, like a maddy tramp forcuie his 
way into aotne pan sequestered shrine . . . 

By and bye, he knew, he should have to think the com- 
plex horror out, slowly, syttematically. bit by bit ; but for 
the moment it was whirling him about so fast that be 
couM just clutch at its sharp spikes and be toued off 
again. Only one definite immediate fact stuck in his 
quivering grasp. He must (pve the ^rl every chance — 
must hold Itim&elf passive till she had taken them . . . 

In the court Effie ran up to him with her leaptof 
terrier. 

"I was coming out to meet you— you and Owen. Miss 
Viner was coming, too, and then she couldn't because 
she's got such a headache. I'm afraid I gave it to her 
because 1 did my division so disgracefully. It's too bad, 
isn't it? But won't you walk back with me? NurM 
won't mind the least bit ; she'd so mticb rather go in to 
tea." 

Darrow excused himscH laughingly, on the plea that 
he had tetters to write, which was much worse than hav 
ing a headache, and not infrequently resulted in one. 

"Oh, then you can go and write them in Owen's study. 
That's where gentlemen always write their letters." 

She flew on with her dog and Darrow pursued his way 
to the bouse. Eilic's suggestion struck him as useful He 
bad pictured himself as vaguely drifting about the draw- 
mg-roocns, and had perceived the difSmtty of MtM 
%'incr's having to seek him there : but the study, a mall 
nxan on the right of the hall, was tn easy stgbt from Ibc 
ciaircase, and so situated that there would be nothiaf 
marked (n his being found there tn talk with her. 
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^HHe went in, leaving the door open, and sat down at 
the writing-table. The room was a friendly heteroge- 
neous place, the one repository, in tlie well-ordered and 
am ply-se r van ted house, of all its unclassified odds and 
^B)d5: Effie's croquet-box and fishing rods, Owen's guns 
^^■d golf-sticks and racquets, his step-mother's Hower- 
^Vntskets and gardening implements, even Madame de 
Qiantelle's embroidery frame, and the back numbers of 
the Catholic Weekly. The early twilight had begun to 
fall, and presently a slanting ray across the desk showed 
Darrow that a servant was coming across the hati with a 
lamp. He pulled out a sheet of note-paper and began 
to write at random, while the man, entering, put the 
lamp at his elbow and vaguely "straightened" tbe heap 
of newspapers tossed on the divan. Then his steps 
died away and Darrow sat leaning his head on his locked 
hands. 

Presently another step sounded on the stairs, wavered 
3 moment and then moved past the threshold of the 
study. Darrow got up and walked into the hall, which 
^^pas still unlighted. In the dimness he saw Sophy Viner 
^^■Uiding by the hall door in her hat and jacket. She 
^^Bbpped at sight of him, her hand on the door-bolt, and 
^llicy stood for a second without speaking. 

"Have you seen Effie?" she suddenly asked. "She went 
out to meet you." 

"She did meet me. just now, in the court. She's gone 
on lo join her brother." 

Darrow spoke as naturally as he could, but his voice 
sounded to his own ears like an amateur actor's in a 
"light" part. 
^ 1'47] 
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Mi&s Viner, without answcnnfr, ilrtw back the boh. 
He witched her in silence as the door swung open ; then 
he Mid : "She has her nurse with her. She won't be 
long." 

She stood irretolute, and be added: "I was wriiiaff in 
there — won't you come and have a little talk? Ercry 
one's out." 

The last words slnicic him as not weQ-chocen, hot there 
was no time to choose. She panted a second kMiger and 
then crossed the threshold of tbc study. At toncfaeoB 
she had sat with ber back to the window, and bejrood 
noting that »be had grown a little thtnnin-, and had less 
colour and vivacit>', be had seen no change in ber ; but 
now, as the Uunplight fell on ber face, its wbhcnest 
stanled him. 

"Poor thing . . . poor thing . . . what in heaven's 
name can she suppose ?" he wondered. 

"Do ait down— I want to talk to yois," he nid and 
poshed a chair toward her. 

She did not i>ecm to sec it, or, if she did, abe delibcr 
atcly chose another scat. He came hack to bis own ch&ii 
and leaned his elbows un the blotter. She faced him from 
the fanbcr side □( the ublc. 

"Ydu promised to let me hear from you now and then. ' 
be began awkwardly, and with a sharp sense of I ■ 
awkwardness. 

A faint imilc made her face more tragic "Did I' 
There was nothing to tdl. I've had no history— Uke the 
happy countries . . . " 

He waited a moment before asking: "You or* happy 
herer" 
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I was," she said with a faint emphasis. 

"Why do you say 'was' ? You're surely not thinkm^ 
of going? There can't be kinder people anywhere." Dar- 
row Iiardly knew wliat he was saying; but her answer 
le to him with deadly definileness. 

'I suppose it depends on you whether I go or stay." 

'On me ?" He stared at her across Owen's scattered 
papers. "Good God I What can you think of me, to say 
that?" 

The mockery of the question flashed back at him from 

her wretched face. She stood up, wandered away, and 

leaned an instant in the darkening window-frame. From 

ttaere she turned to Jting back at him: "Don't imagine 

the least bit sorry for anythingl" 

He steadied his elbows on the table and hid his face 
in his hands. It was harder, oh, damnably harder, than 
he had expected I Arguments, expedients, pallialioas, 
evasions, all seemed to be slipping away from him: he 
was left face to face with the mere graceless fact of his 
inferiority. He lifted his head to ask at random: "You've 
been hen, then, ever since ?" 

"Since June ; yes. It turned out that the Farlows were 
hunting for me — all the while — for this." 

She stood facing him, her back to the window, evi- 
dently impatient to be gone, yet with something still to 
say, or that she expected to hear him say. The sense of 
expectancy beniunbed him. What in heaven's name 

loM he say to her that was not an offense or a mockery? 

'■^'our idea of the theatre — you gave that up at once. 

Ml?" 

f Oh, the tlieatre 1" She gave a little laugh. "I couldn't 
[149] 
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wait Tor tlie theatre. I had to take the first thine thai 
offeml ; 1 took this." 

He pushed on hahti^ly : "I'm glad — cclremely gbd— 
yoa'rc happy here ... I'd counted on your letting nts 
know if there was anjrthtng I could do . . . The theatre, 
DOW — if you still regret it — if you're not contented 
here ... I know people in that line to London — I'm 
certain I can manage it for you when f get back " 

She moved up to the tabic and leaned over it to uk, 
in a voke that was hardly aboxe a whisper : "Then yon 
4o want me to leave? Is that it?" 

He drxjpped his arms with a groan. "Good beaveiH) 
How can you think such things } At the time, you know, 
I begged you to let me do what I could, but yoa wooldu't 
bear of it . . . and ever since I've been wanting to be of 
UM — to do something, anything, to help you ..." 

She heard him through, motionless, without a quiver 
of the clasped hands she rested on the edge of l 
table. 

"If )-oa waot to help me, then— ytw can hdp i 
Itay here." she brot^ht out with kiw-toned intensity. ' 

Tlirough the sttllnets of the pause which followed, tbo 
bray of a motor-horn sounded far down the drive. In- 
stantly she turned, with a last white look at him, and 
fled from the room and up the stairs. lie stood motioa- 
)e», benumbed by the shock of her last words. Sbe was 
afraid, then — afraid of him — sick with fear of him ! The 
discover)' beat him down to a lower depth . . . 

The mcrtor-hom sounded again, close at hand, and ba 
turned and went up to his room. His letter-writing was 
a sufficient pretext for not immediately joining the pvty 
[■sol 
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^^Hbut the tea-table, and be wanted to be alone and try to 
put a little order into his tumultuous thinking. 

Upstairs, the room held out the intimate welcome of 
its lamp and fire. Everything in it exhaled the same 
sense of peace and stability which, two evenings before, 
had lulled him to complacent meditation. His armchair 
again invited him from the hearth, but he was too agitated 
to sit stiil, and witii sunk head and hands clasped beiiind 
his back he began to wander up and down the room. 

Hia five minutes with Sophy Viner had flashed strange 
lights into the shadowy comers of his consciousness. 
Tile girl's absolute candour, her hard ardent honesty, waa 
for the moment the vividest point in his thoughts. He 
wondered anew, as he had wondered before, at the way 
in which the harsh discipline of hfe had stripped iier of 
false sentiment without laying the least touch on her 
pride. When they had parted, five months before, she 
liiid quietly but decidedly rejected all his offers of help, 
even to the suggestion of his trying to further her the- 
atrical aims : she had made it clear that she wished their 
brief alliance to leave no trace on their lives save that 
of its own smiling memory. But now that they were 
unexpectedly confronted in a situation which seemed, to 
her terrified fancy, to put her at his mercy, her first im- 
puh« was to defend her right to the place she had woo, 
and to learn as quickly as possible if he meant to dispute 
^Ut> While he had pictured her as shrinking away from him 
^H^a tremor of self-effacement she had watched his move- 
■VAKnts. made sure of her opportunity, and come straight 
down to "have it out" with him. He was so struck by 
the frankness and energy of the proceeding that for a 
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moment he k»t vgbt of the vi«w of his owo cbancUr 
implied in it JM 

"Poor thing . . . poor thingl" he cotild only go ai^| 
siying: and with the repetition of the words the pi> ■ • 
tnre of himself as tiie nnut see him pitiably took shape 



He tmderstood then, for the first Uitie, bow vague, in 
coniparison with hers, had been his own vision of the 
part he had played in Uic brief episode of their rclatkn. 
The incident had left>in him a setae of exaspenuioa and 
self-oonlempt. but that, ss he now perceived, was chieSy, 
if not altogether, as it bore on his preconceived ideal of 
bis altitude toward another woman. He liad fallen bc< 
low his own standard of sentimental loj-alty, and if he 
thought of Sophy V'incr it was mainly as the chance in- 
ftrument of his la{»e. ThcK considerations were not 
agrecntile to hts pride, but they were forced oo him by 
the example of her \-aliant conmioa>»ensc. If he had 
cut a sorry figure in the business, he owed it to ber not 
to cl[>sc hts eyes to the fact any longer . . . 

But when be opened them, what did he see? The sit»- 
ation, detectable at best, would yet have been reUtivdy 
simple if protecting Sophy V'iner had been the only duty 
uvolved in it. The fact that that duty was paramotmi 
did not do away with the contingent obligatioaa. It wu 
Darrow's instinct, in difficult momcnls, (o go stnigfat u 
the bottom of the difficulty ; but he lud never before had 
to take so dark a dive as this, and for the minute be 
shivercti on the brink . . . WcD, his Grrt duty, at any 
rate, was to (be girl : he must let her «ec that be tanat 
to fulfill it to the last jot. and then try to 6ad out bow 
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square the (ulfitlment with the other problems already 
tn his path . . . 
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the oak room he found ^frs, Leath, her mother- 
_ in-law and ESie. The group, as he came toward it 
jown the long drawing-rooms, composed itself prettily 
»ut the tea-table. The lamps and the fire crossed their 
beams on silver and porcelain, on the bright haze of 
BSe's hair and on the whiteness of Anna's forehead, as 
^e leaned back in her chair behind the tea-urn. 
I She did not move at Darrow's approach, but lifted to 
, a deep gaze of peace and confidence. The look 
[emed lo tlirow about him the spell of a divine security : 
e felt the joy of a convalescent suddenly waking to flitd 
• sunlight on his face. 
[ Madame de Chantellc. across her knitting, discoursed 
f their afternoon's excursion, with occasional pauses in- 
Ked by the h\-pnotic effect of the fresh air; and EfHe, 
kneeling on the hearth, softly but insistently sought to 
implant in her terrier's mind some notion of the rela- 
tion between a vertical attitude and sugar. 

Darrow took a chair behind the little girl, so that he 
might look across at her mother. It was almost a neces- 
sity for him, at the moment, to let his eyes rest on Anna's 
face, and to meet, now and then, the proud shyness of 
her gaze. 

Madame de ChantcIIe presently enquired what had be- 
come of Owen, and a moment later the window behind 
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bcT opened, and her grandson, gun in Iiam], came b t 
the terrace. As he stood there in the Ump-itght, 
(lead leaves and bits of bramble dining to his mud-tpat- 
tercd ckithrs, the scent of the ntght about him and its 
chill on his pale bright face, he really had the took of 
a young faun strayed in from the forest. 

Effie abandoned the terrier to fly to him. "Oh, Owen, 
where in the world have you been? I walkot miles and 
miles with Nurse and couldn't find you. and we met Jean 
and be *aid he didn't know where you'd gone." 

"Nobody knows where I go, or what I see when I get 
there — that's the beauty of it!" he laughed bock at her. 
"But if you're good." he added, "I'll tcll you about it 
one of these days." 

"Oh, now, Owen, now I I don't really beliere 111 erer 
be much better than I am now." 

"Let Owen have his tea first," her mother niggesled; 
but the young man, declining the offer, propped his gun 
against the wall. and. tighling a ngarelle, b^an lo pace 
up and down the room in a way that reminded Oarrow 
of his own caged wanderings. Effie pursued biro witti 
her blandishments, and for a while lie poured out lo her 
a low-x'oiced stream of nonseiue ; then he sat down be- 
side his step-mother and leaned over to help btnudf to 
tea. 

"Where's Mils Viner?" he aslced. as Effie climbed op 
on him. "Why isn't she here to chain up tfits ongov- 
emable infant T 

"Poor Mi» V'tner has a headache. Effie says she went 
to her room as soon as lessons were o%-er, and icnt word 
that she wouldn't be down for lea." 
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"Ah," said Owen, abruptly setting down his cup. He 
stood up, lit another cigarette, and wandered away to the 
piano in the room beyond. 

From the twiHght where he sat a lonely music, borne 
fantastic chords, floated to the group about the tea- 
iMe. Under its influence Madame de Qiantelle's medi- 
tative pauses increased in length and frequency, and Effie 
stretched herself on the hearth, her drowsy head against 
the dog. Presently her nurse appeared, and Anna rose 
at the same time, "Stop a minute in my sitting-room on 
your way up," she paused to say to Darrow as she went. 

A few hours earlier, her request would have brought 
him instantly to his feet. She had given him, on the day 
of his arrival, an inviting glimpse of the spacious book- 
lined room above stairs in which she had gathered to- 
gether all the tokens of her personal tastes : the retreat in 
which, as one might fancy, Anna Leath had hidden the 
restless ghost of Anna Summers; and the thought of a 
talk with her there had been in his mind ever since. But 
now he sat motionless, as if spell-bound by the play of 
Madauic de Chantelle's needles and the pulsations of 
Owen's fitful music. 

"She will want to ask me about the girl," he repeated 
to himself, with a fresh sense of the insidious taint that 
embittered all his thoughts; the hand of the slender- 
columned clock on the mantel-piece had spanned a half- 
hour before shame at bis own indecision finally drew him 
to his feet. 

From her writing-table, where she sat over a pile of 
letters, Anna lifted her happy smile. The impulse to 
press bis !ips to it made him come close and draw her 
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upwiird. She threw bcr bead back, as U surphaed ut the 
abraptncss of the gesture; then her face leaned to hb 
with the slow droop of a flower. He felt again tbe swicp 
of the secret tides, and all his fears went down in tfaaa. 

She iM down in the sofa-comer by the fire and be dtvw 
an armchair close to bcr. His gasc roamed peaccMlj 
about the quiet room. 

"It's just like yxM — it is j^ou," be said, as his eyes one 
back to Iter. 

"It's a good place to be alone in — I don't tfaink I've 
ever before cared to talk with any one here." 

"Let's be quiet, then : it's tbe best wav of taUdf^.* 

"Yes; but we must save it up till later. There arc 
things 1 want to say to you now." 

He leaned back in his chair. "Say them, then, and 11 
listen." 

"Oh, no. I want yon to tdl me aboM Wm Vincr." 

"About Miss Vinerr" He summoned up a kwk of 
faint interro^tion. 

He thuught she seemed sorprised at his sarproe. *lt*» 
important, naturally," sbe explained, "that 1 sfaotttd lad 
out all I can about her before I leave." 

"Important on EflSe's account?" 

"On Effie's account^Kif course." 

"Of course . . . But you've every reaioo to be iMi»- 
ficd. haven't you?" 

"Every apparent reason. We all like her. Etta's 
vcr>- fond of her, and she seems to have a ■I'lighlM in- 
fioence on the child. But we know so little, after aft— 
about her antecedents, I mean, and her pa«t history. 
That's why I want you to try and recall cverythini ytw 
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beard about her when you used to see her in London." 

"Oh, on that score I'm afraid I sha'n't be of much use. 
As I told you, she was a mere shadow in the background 
of the bouse I saw her in — and that was four or five years 
ago ... •' 

"When she was with a Mrs. Mturett?" 

"Yes ; an appalling woman who runs a roaring dinner- 
^ctory that used now and then to catch me in its wheels. 
I escaped from them long ago; but in my time there used 
to be half a dozen fagged 'hands' to tend the machine, and 
Miss Viner was one of them. I'm glad she's out of it, 
poor girl 1" 

"Then yon never really saw anything of her there?" 

"I never had the chance. Mrs, Murrett discouraged 
any competition on the part of her subordinates." 

"Especially such pretty ones, I suppose?" Darrow 
made no comment, and she continued: "And Mrs. Mur- 
rett's own opinion — if she'd otTered you one — probably 
HKXiIdn't have been of much value ?" 

"Only in so far as her disapproval would, on genera] 
prtaciplcs, have been a good mark for Miss Viner. But 
surely." he went on after a pause, "you could have found 
out shout her from the people through whom yoa first 
heard of her?" 

Anna smiled, "Oh, we heard of her through Adelaide 
Painter — :" and in reply to his glance of interrt^ation 
she explained that the lady in question was a spinster of 
Sooth Braintree. Massachusetts, who. having cosne to 
ftris some thirty years earlier, to nurse a brother through 
an iUoess. had ever since protestingly and proviMonally 
eaxaped there in a state of contemptuous protestation 
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oddly manifested by ber never taking tbe sIip<over» off 
her drawing-room chairs. Her long residence oa GaQk 
soil had not mUtgated her hostility toward the creed and 
customs of the race, but though she always referred to 
the Catholic Church as the Scarlet Woman and took tbe 
daricest views of French private life, Madame de Chan* 
telle placed great reliance on her judgment and cxpcrv 
encc, and in every domestic crisis the irreducible Ade- 
laide was immediately summoned to Givrc. 

"It's all the odder because my mother-in-law, since bo 
second marriage, trns lived so much in the coaDtry that 
she's practically lost sight of all her other American 
friends. Besides which, you can sec how completely she 
has identified herself with Monsieur de Chantelle'i na- 
tionality and adopted French habits and preJDdkeL Yet 
when anything goes wrong she always sendi for Ade- 
laide Painter, who's more American than tbe Stan aad 
Stripes, and might have left Sootb BraJntree yesterday, 
if she hadn't, rather, brongfat it over with bcr in ber 
tmsL" 

Oarrow laughed. "Welt, tbeo, if Soalh Bniatrtc 
vouches for Miss Viner " 

"Oh, but only indirectly. When we had that odiogs 
•drenlure with Mademoiselle Grumeau, wbo'd beea la 
highly recommended by Monsieur de CbanteUe's aaoi. 
the Chanoincsse, Adelaide was of coarse »cm for. aad 
she said at once: 'I'm not the least bit surprised. I've 
always told you tlial what you wanted for EfBe was a 
sweet American girl, and not one of these nasty iot- 
dgners.' Unluckily slie couldn't, at the mooKiit, pot 
ber hand on a sweet American : bat she presently be«l4 
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of Miss Vincr through the Farlows, an excellent couple 
who live in the Quartier Latin and write about French 
life for the American papers. I was only too thankful to 
find anyone who was vouched for by decent people ; and 
so far Fve had no cause to regret my choice. But I 
know, after all, very little about Miss Viner; and there 
are all kinds of reasons why I want, as soon as possible, 
to find out more — to find out all I can." 

"Since you've got to leave Effie I understand your 
feeling in that way. But is there, in such a case, any 
recommendation worth half as much as your own direct 
experience ?" 

"No ; and it's been so favourable that I was ready to 
accept it as conclusive. Only, naturally, when I found 
you'd known her in London I was in hopes you'd give me 
some more specific reasons for liking her as much as 
I do." 

"I'm afraid I can give you nothing more specific than 
my general vague impression that she seems very plucky 
and extremely nice." 

"You don't, at any rate, know anything specific to the 
contrary ?" 

"To the contrary ? How should I ? I'm not conscious 
of ever having heard any one say two words about her. I 
only infer that she must have pluck and character to have 
stuck it out so long at Mrs. Murrett's." 

"Yes, poor thing! She has pluck, certainly; and 
pride, too; which must have made it all the harder/' 
Anna rose to her feet "You don't know how glad I am 
that your impression's on the whole so good. I particur 
larly wanted you to like her." 
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He drew Iter to him with « mile. "On that TfftwttiilB 
I'm prcpued lo tove even Adelaide Pabter." 

"I almost hope >ou won't have the chance to -poor 
Adelaide] Her appearance here always coincides with a 
catastrophe." 

"Oh, then I must manage to meet ber elsewhere." 
He held Amia closer, saying to himself, as he smaatfaed 
back the hair from her forehead: "XStiat docs anythinc 
matter bat just thitf — Must 1 go now ?" he added akitKL 

Sbe answered absently: "It must be time to dress"; 
then slie drew back a little and laid her bands on bis 
shoulders. "My love — oh, my dear love!" she said. 

It came to him that they were tiie first words of CD- 
dearmeut be had heard ber sjicak, and their rareaesa 
gave than a magic quality of reassurance, as though so 
danger could strike through such a shield. 

A knock on the door made tbcm draw apart Anna 
lifted her hand to her hair and Darrow stooped to cx- 
amme a photogra[A of Efiie on the writing>tahte. 

"Comt in !"" Anna said. 

The door opened and Sophy Vtoer entered. Seeiag 
Darron-, she drew back. 

"Do come in, Mbs Viner," Anna repeated, loolmig at 
her kindly. 

The girl, a qtnck red in her cheeks, still hesitated on 
the threshold. 

"I'm so sorry: but Effio has mislaid ber Latin gran- 
nor. and 1 thotiglit she mtght have left it here. 1 ated 
it to prepare for tomorrow's lesson." 

"Is this it?" Darrow asked, pkkiiv op * book fnm 
the table. 
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"Oh, thank your 

He held it out to her and she took it and moved to 
the door. 

"Wait a minute, please. Miss Viner," Anna said; and 
as the g^rl turned back, she went on with her quiet smile : 
"Effie told us you'd gone to your room with a headache. 
You mustn't sit up over tomorrow's lessons if you don't 
feel well." 

Sophy's blush deepened. "But you see I have to. 
Latin's one of my weak points, and there's generally only 
one page of this book between me and Effie." She threw 
the words oflF with a half-ironic smile. 'T>o excuse m>; 
disturbing you," she added. 

"You didn't disturb me," Anna answered^ Darrow 
perceived that she was looking intently at the girl, as 
though struck by something tense and tremulous in her 
face, her voice, her whole mien and attitude. "You do 
look tired. You'd much better go straight to bed. Effie 
won't be sorry to skip her Latin." 

"Thank you — ^but I'm really all right," murmured 
Sophy Viner. Her glance, making a swift circuit of the 
room, dwelt for an appreciable instant on the intimate 
propinquity of arm-chair and sofa-comer ; then she turned 
back to the door. 
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AT dmner tliat erening Madame de Qiantelle's slen- 
der monologue was thrown out over gulfs of 
silence. Owen was sttU in the same state of moody ab- 
stractioa as when Darrow had left him at the piano ; and 
even .Anna's face, to her friend's vigilant eye, revealed 
not. perhaps, a personal preoccupation, but a vague sense 
of impending disturbance. 

She smiled, she bore a part in the talk, her eyes dwelt 
on Darrow "s with their usual deep reliance ; but beneath 
the surface of her serenity his tense perceptions detected 
a hidden stir. 

He was sufficiently self-possessed to tell himself that 
it was doubtless due to causes with which he was not 
directly concerned. He knew the question of Owen's 
naiTV^ was soon to be raised, and the abrupt alteration 
in the young man's mood made it seem probabli; that he 
was himself the centre of the atmospJieric disturbance. 
For a moment it occurred to Darrow that Anna might 
have employed her afternoon in preparing Madame de 
Qiantelle for her grandson's impending announcement; 
but a gianoc at the elder lady's unclouded brow showed 
that lie must seek elsewhere the clue to Owen's taciturnity 
I"<i5l 
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and his step-mother's coRcera. Possibly Anna had foood 
reasoa to change her own attitude in tlie matter, and had 
made the change known lo Owen. But this, :%ain, wa» 
iKsativcd by the fart that, during the afternoon"* shoot- 
ing, young Leath iiad been in a mood of ahno&t extrava- 
gant expansivcncss, and lliat, from the moment of h'» late 
return to the house till just before dinner, there had been. 
to Darrow's certain laiowledge, no possibility of a private 
talk between himself and his step-mother. 

This obscured, if it narrowed, the field of conjoctarc; 
and Darrow*s gtt>pings threw him back on the cnnclusiaa 
that he n'as probably reading too much significaoce into 
the moods of a lad he hardlv knew, and wIk> had been 
described to him as subject to sudden changes of htnoour. 
As to Anna's fancied perturbation, it might simply be 
dtK to (he fact that she had decided to plead Owen's 
cause the next day, and had perhaps already bad a 
glimpse of the difEcuItics awaiting her. But Durow 
knew that he was too deep in his own perplexities to 
judge the mental state of tbo>< about hbn. It migfat be, 
after all, that the variations he felt in the corrents of cocn- 
immication were caused by his own inward tremor. 

Sudi. at any rate, was the conclusion he had reached 
when, shortly after the two ladies left the drawing-room, 
be bade Owen good-night and went up to his raotn. 
Ever since the rapid self-colloquy which had foUowed on 
his first sight of Sophy Viner, he had known there wer* 
other questions to be faced behind the one tmmetfiatdy 
confronting him. On the score of that one, at last, hti 
roimI. if not easy, was relieved. He had done what was 
po»Hble to reassure tlK girl, and ibe bad apparently 
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recognized the sincerity of his intention. He had patched 
up as decent a conclusion as he could to an incident that 
should obviously have had no sequel ; but he had known 
all along that with the securing of Miss Viner's peace 
of mind only a part of his obligation was discharged, and 
that with that part his remaining duty was in conflict. It 
had been his first business to convince the girl that their 
secret was safe with him; but it was far from easy to 
square this with the equally urgent obligation of safe- 
guarding Anna's responsibility toward her child. Dar- 
row was not much afraid of accidental disclosures. Both 
he and Sophy Viner had too much at stake not to be 
on their guard. The fear that beset him was of an- 
other kind, and had a profounder source. He wanted 
to do all he could for the girl, but the fact of having had 
to urge Anna to confide Effie to her was peculiarly re- 
pugnant to him. His own ideas about Sophy Viner were 
too mixed and indeterminate for him not to feel the risk 
of such an experiment; yet he found himself in the in- 
tolerable position of appearing to press it on the woman 
he desired above all others to protect . . . 

Till late in the night his thoughts revolved in a tur- 
moil of indecision. His pride was humbled by the dis- 
crepancy between what Sophy Viner had been to hira 
and what he had thought of her. This discrepancy, 
which at the time had seemed to simplify the incident, 
DOW turned out to be its most galling complication. The 
bare truth, indeed, was that he had hardly thought of her 
at all. either at the time or since, and that he was ashamed 
to base his judgment of her on his meagre memory of 
their adventure. 
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Tbe eucotial dieapne» of the whole ifFdr-~«« br u 
bis ib»n in it was coocenifld— came horoe to ban with 
bumiliating dlitinctncsA. He would have Uked to be able 
to feel that, at the time it Icait, he had staked sonettung 
more on it, and had somebow, in tbe sequel, had a norc 
palpable loss to show. But tbe plain fact was that be 
hadn't spent a penojr on it ; wbidi was no doobt tbe rea- 
«on of tbe prod%ioas scon Et had since been roDtug up. 
At any rate, beat about tbe case as he would, it was dear 
that he owed it to Anna — and tacidentally to his own 
peace of mind — to 6nd aome way of securiof; Sophy 
Vincr's futttre without leavirij^ her tustallcd at Givr^ when 
he and his w-ife should depart for their new poet. 

Tbe night brought no aid to tbe xdving of tins prob> 
lem ; but it gave htm. at any rate, tbe clear con v ictioo 
thai no time was to be Io»t. His fint step must be to ot^ 
tain from Miu Viner the chance of another and calmer 
talk : and he resolved to seek it at the enriicst hour. 

He had ^ihertd that ESe's lessons were prccaded by 
an early scamper tn the park, and coDJectorioK that bcr 
goxtmcss might bo with her he betook himself tbe nert 
morning to the terrace, whence be wandered oa to tbe 
gardens and the walks beyond. 

Tbe atmosphere was still and pale. The mnflkd sm- 
tt|^ gleaiiwd Bke gold tf&suc thrt»efa grvy gauxe, and the 
beed) alleys tapered away to a bhe haae blent of sky and 
forest It was one of those dusive days when the fa- 
miliar form* of things scon about to dissolve in a phs> 
matic ihtanmer. 

Tbe ttillneu was presently broken by joyful barfca. and 

Darrow. tracking tlic sound, overtook Effie flyinif doini 
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^^pie of the loag alleys at the head of her pack. Beyond 
hrr he saw Miss Viner seated near the stone-rimmed 
basin beside which he and Anna had paused on their first 
walk to the river. 

The girl, coming forward at his approach, retamed his 
greeting almost gaily. His first glance showed him that 
she had regained her ccwnposure, and the change in her 
appearaoce gave iiim the measure of her fears. For tlie 
first time he saw in her again the sidelong grace that had 
charmed his eyes in Paris; but he saw it now as in a 
painted picture. 

"Shall we sit down a minute ?" he asked, as Effie trot- 
ted off. 

The girl looked away from him. "I'm afraid there's 
^^K)t much time ; we must be back at lessons at half-past 

^^P''But ifj barely ten minutes past. Let's at least walk 

^^little way toward the river," 

She glanced down the long walk ahead of them and 
then back in the direction of the house. "If you Hke," she 
&aid in a low voice, with one of her quick fluctuations of 
colour; but instead of taking the way he proposed she 
turned toward a narrow path which branched off ob- 
liquely through the trees. 

Darrow was struck, and vaguely troubled, by the 
change in her look and tone. There was in them an uii- 

Eiable appeal, whether for help or forbearance he could 
tell. Then it occurred to him that there might have 
something misleading in his so pointedly seeking 
lier. and he felt a momentary constraint. To ease it he 
made an abrupt dash at the truth. 
[■<i9l 
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"I came out to look for you becaaie our talk of ] 
t^rday was so unsatisfactory. I want to lirar more aboot 
you — about your plans and prospects. I're been won* 
dering ever since why )-OQ've ao completely u:i»en up the 
theatre." 

Her face instantly sharpened to distmst "I had to 
lire." she said in an off-hand tone. 

"I understand perfectly that yoo should like it here — 
for a time." His glance strayed down the gold-roofe4 
windings ahead of them. "It's delightful: }'ou couldn't 
be better placed. Only I wonder a little at your harinc 
ao completely given up any idea of a different fnturc" 

She wailed for a moment before aniwerins : "I snppoK 
I'm less restless than I used to be." 

"It's certainly natural that you »hould be less restkia 
here than at Mrs. Murrett's: yet somehow I don't seoa 
to see you permanently given up to fonning the yDDnf." 

"What — exactly — do you seem to see me permanentl" 
given up to? You know you warned me rather cm 
phaticall>- against the theatre." She threw off the rtaic- 
ment without impatience, as thot^h they were dticttnnig 
together the fate of a third person in whom both wcfc 
benevolently interested. 

Darrovr considered his reply. "If I did, it was bemue 
yon so emphatically refused to let me help you to a start." 

She stopped short and faced him. "And you tSak I 
may let you now?™ 

Darrow felt the blood in his cheek. He could not 
understand her anitude — if indeed the had cotiacicNiilj 
taken one, and her changes of tone did ttot merely rcfl«l 
the involuntary alternations of her mood. It 1 
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to perceive once more how little he had to guide him 
]□ Iiis judgment of her. He said to himself: "If I'd 
ever cared a straw for her I should know how to avoid 
hurting her now" — and his insensibility struck him as no 
better than a vulgar obtuseness. But he had a fixed 
purpose ahead and could only push on to it. 

I hope, at any rate, you'll listen to my reasons, 
been time, on both sides, to think them over 
He caught himself back and hung helpless on 
since" : whatever words he chose, he seemed to 
stumble among reminders of their past. 

She walked on beside him, her eyes on the ground. 
"Then I'm to understand — definitely — that you do renew 
>'our offer?" she asked. 

"With all my heart! If you'll only let me " 

She raised a hand, as though to check him. "It's ex- 
tremely friendly of you — I do believe you mean it as a 
friend — but I don't quite understand why, finding me, as 
you say, so well placed here, you should show more 
anxiety about my future than at a time when I was 
actually, and rather desperately, adrift," 

"Oh, no, not morel" 

"If you show any at all, it must, at any rate, be for 
different reasons. — In fact, it can only be," she went on, 
with one of her disconcerting Bashes of astuteness, "for 
one (rftwo reasons; either because you feel you ought to 
help me, or because, for some reason, you think you owe 
it to Mrs. Lcath to let her know what you know of me." 

Darrow stood still in the path. Behind him he heard 
Effie's call, and at the child's voice he saw Sophy turn 
her bead with the alertness of one who is obscurely on 
li7"i 
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the watch. The look was io fugittre that he 

have said wherein it differed from her normal profe»> 

sional air of having her pupil on her mind. 

Effie sprang past them, and Darrow took up the girl's 
challenge. 

"W'lut you suggest about Mr«. Lealh is hardly worth 
answering. As to my reasons for wanting to help yon. a 
good deal depends on the words one uses to ddmc rather 
indefinite things. It's true enough that I want to bdp 
you : but the wish isn't due to ... to any past kindnea 
oa your part, but simply to my own interest fai yoo. 
Why not put it that our friendship gives me the right to 
intervene for what I believe to be jroor bendit ?" 

She took a few hesitating steps and then paused agiin. 
Darrow noticed that she had grown pale and that there 
were rings of shade about her eyes. 

"You've known Mrs. Leath a long time 7" At aaksd 
him stMldenly. 

He paused with a sense of approaching periL "A loag 
time — yes.'* 

"She told me you were friends — great frienda." 

"Yes," he admitted, "we're great friends." 

"Then you might naturally feel yoarself jiutified ht 
telling her that you don't thbk I'm the right person f^ 
Effie." He nttered a sound of protest, but she disrr 
gardcd it. "I don't say you'd lUif to do it You woohln't 
you'd bate it. And the natural altcniativc would be Ui 
try to persua4le me that I'd be belter off ■omcwbere cIm 
than here. But supposing that failed, and you nw I 
was delcnntned lo stay ? Tlun yoo migfat think it roar 
duty to tdl Mrs. Lcatb." 
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tShe laid the case before him with a cold lucidity. "I 
mid, in your place, I believe," she ended with a little 
igh. 
"I shouldn't feel justified in telling her, behind your 
back, if 1 thought you unsuited for the place ; but I should 
certainly feel justified," he rejoined after a pause, "io 
telling you if I thought the place unsuited to you," 
"And that's what you're trying to tell me now?" 
"Yes ; but not for the reasons you imagine." 
"What, then, are your reasons, if you please?" 
"I've already implied them in advising you not to give 
up all idea of the theatre. You're too various, too gifted, 
too personal, to tie yourself down, at your age, to the 
dismal drudgery of teaching." 
"And is that what you've told Mrs, Leath?" 
She nished the question out at him as if she expected 
to trip him up over it. He was moved by the simplicity 
of the stratagem, 
"I've told her exactly nothing," he replied. 
"And what — exactly — do you mean by 'nothing'? You 
and she were talking about mc when I came into her sit- 
ting-room yesterday." 

Darrow felt his blood rise at the thrust. 
"I've told her, simply, that I'd seen you once or twice 
at Mrs, Murretfs." 

"And not that you've ever seen me since?" 
"And not that I've ever seen you since ..." 
"And she believes you — she completely believes you?" 
He uttered a protesting exclamation, and his flush re- 
flected itself in the girl's cheek, 
"Oh, I beg your pardon I I didn't mean to ask you 
^ [ '73 1 
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that." She tialted, uid again cast a rapid glance bdiiod 
and ahead of bcr. Then »he held out her hand. "Well, 
then, thank you — and let me relieve your fears. I tha'n'l 
be Effie's governess much longer." 

At the announecment, Darrow tried to merge hU 
of relief into the expression of friendly interMt 
which he grasped her hand. "Vou really do aj;ree wil 
me, then ? And yoall give me a chance to talV things 
over with you?" 

She shook bcr head with a faint smile. "I'm not think- 
ing of the stage. I've had another offer : that's all" 

The relief was hardly less great After all, hii per- 
sonal responsibility ceased with bcr departure (nm 

"You'll tell me about that, then — won't you?" 

Her stnile fUdtered up. "Oh. youll hear about it 
(ooo ... I must catch Effie now and drag her back 
to the blackboard." 

She wa]k«.d on for a few yards, and then paused again 
and confronted htm. "I've been odious to you — and no* 
quite honest." she broke out suddenly. 

"Not quite honest?" he repealed, caught in a fred) 
wave of wonder. 

"I mean, in seeming not to trust yon. It's come orer 
mc again as we talked that, at heart, I've always ;hioTi.it 
I could . ■ - *■ 

Her colour rose in a bright wave, and her eyes clmtk' 
to his for a swift instant of reminder and appeal Fur 
the tame »pace of time the past surged up in him con- 
fusedly ; then a veil dropped between than. 

"Here's EAie now f" she exclaimed. 
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W He turned and saw the little girl trotting back to thera, 
Tier hand in Owen Leath's. 

Even through the stir of his subsiding excitement Dar- 
row was al once aware of the change effected by the 
young man's approach. For a moment Sophy Viner's 
cheeks burned redder ; then they faded to the paleness of 
white petals. She lost, however, nothing of the bright 
bravery which it was her way to turn on the unex- 
pected. Perhaps no one less familiar with her face 
than Darrow would have discerned the tension of the 
smile she transferred from himself to Owen Lealh, or 
have remarked that her eyes had hardened from misty 
grey to a shining darkness. But her observer was less 
struck by this than by the corresponding change in Oweo 
Leath. The latter, when he came in sight, had been 
laughing and talking unconcernedly with EtHe; but as 
his eye fell on Miss Viner his expression altered as sud- 
denly as hers. 

The change, for Darrow, was less deRnable ; but, per- 
haps for that reason, It struck him as more sharply sig- 
nificant. Only — just what did it signify? Owen, like 
Sophy Viner, had the kind of face which seems less the 
stage on which emotions move than the very stuff they 
fork in. In moments of excitement his odd irregular 

ilures seemed to grow fluid, to unmake and remake 
iselves like the shadows of clouds on a stream. Dar- 
iw, through the rapid flight of the shadows, could not 
seize on any specific indication of feeling: he merely per- 
ceived that the young man was unaccountably surprised 
at finding him with Miss Viner, and that the extent of 
bis surprise might cover all manner of implications. 
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Darrow's first idea was that Owen, if he suspected that 
the coaversation was not the result of an accidental en- 
cooater, ntigfal wonder at hts step-mother's suitor being 
engaged, at nich an hour, in private talk with her little 
gM'i governess. The thought was so dtsturlnng that, as 
the three turned back to the house, he was on ibc point 
of sayii^f to Owen: "I came ottt to look for yxtar 
mother." But. in the contingency he feared, even so 
simple a phrase might seem like an awkward attempt ai 
explanation; and he walked on in silence at Miss \1nef's 
tide. Presently he was struck by (be fact that Owen 
Lesih and the girl were silent also; and this gave a new 
tnm to his thoughts. Silence may be as variously shaded 
as speech ; and that which enfolded Darrow and hit two 
companions seemed to his watchful perceptions to be 
qoivering with cross'threads of communication. At int 
he^was aware only nf those that centred in his own 
troubled consciousness; then it occurred to him that an 
equal activity of intercourse was going on outside of :: 
Something was tn fad pas»ng mately and rapidly br 
twecn young Leath and Sophy Viocr; but what it was, 
and whither it tended, Darrow, when they reached tfaa 
house, was but jost beginning to divine . . . 



ANN^A LEATH. from the terrace, watched tbr j 
tnm of the little group. 
She looked down on ihcm, as Ibey advanced ■ 
garden, from the serene height of her unaiaailaible ll 
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I ness. There they were, coming toward her in the mild 
morning light, her child, her step-son, her promised hus- 
band : the three beings who filled her life. She 
smiled a. little at the happy picture they presented, Effie's 
gambols encirchng it in a moving frame within which the 
two men came slowly forward in the silence of friendly 
understanding. It seemed part of the deep intimacy of 
the scene tliat they should not be talking to each other, 
and it did not till afterward strike her as odd that neither 
of them apparently felt it necessary to address a word to 
Sophy Viner, 

Ajina herself, at the moment, was floating in the mid- 
current of felicity, on a tide so bright and buoyant that 
»he seemed to be one with its warm waves. The first 
rush of bliss had stunned and dazzled her ; but now that, 
each morning, she woke to the calm certainty of its re- 
currence, she was growing used to the sense of security 
it gave. 

"I feel as if I could trust my happiness to carry 
as if it had grown out of me like wings." So she phrased 
it to Darrow, as, later in the morning, they paced the 
garden-paths tc^ether. His answering look gave her the 
same assurance of safety. The evening before he had 
seemed preoccupied, and the shadow of his mood had 
faintly encroached on the great golden orb of their 
blessedness; but nqw it was uneclipsed again, and hung 
above them high and bright as the sun at noon. 

Upstairs in her sitting-room, that afternoon, she WM 
thinking of these things. The morning mists had turned 
to rain, compelling the postponement of an excursion in 
which the whole party were to have joined. Efilie, with 
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her gorernrss, had been cksjiatchcd in the motor to do 
•orae shopping at Francheuil ; and Anna had promued 
Darrow to jorn hint, later in the aftcrnooa. for a quick 
waOc in (he rain. 

He had gone lo his room after luncheon to get lome 
belated letters off hij con»cieiKe; and when lie had left 
bcr she had continued to sit in the same ptace. her hands 
CTDued on her knees, her head slightly bent, in an atti- 
tude of brooding retrospection. As she looked back at her 
pact life, it neened to her to have oon&isicd of one cease- 
less effort to pack into each hour enough to fill out its 
slack folds; but now each moment was like a miser's b»g 
•tretched lo bursting with pore gold. 

She was roused by the sound of Owen's step in the 
gallery outside her room. It paused at her door and in 
answer lo his knock she caQed out "Come in I" 

As the door closed behind him she was struck bjr his 
look of pale excitement, and an impulse of compunctiGa 
made her say: "You're come to ask me why I haven't 
spoken to your grandmother I" 

He sent about him a glance vaguely remindiog her of 
Ifac strange look with which Sophy V'iner had swept the 
room the night before ; then his brilliant eyes came bade 
to her. ^_ 

"I've spoken to her myself." he said. ^H 

Anna started up, iiKredukius. ^H 

"You've spoken to her ? When ?"* 

"Just now. I left her to come here,*" 

Anna's first feeling was one of aruwyancc. There 
was really something comically ineongrwiu in this bo\ - 
iah surrender to impulse on tlie part of a young man 
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eager to assume the responsibilities of life. She looked 
at him with a faintly veiled amusement. 

''You asked me to help you and I promised you I would. 
It was hardly worth while to work out such an elaborate 
plan of action if you intended to take the matter out of 
my hands without telling me." 

"Oh, don't take that tone with me 1" he broke out, al- 
most angrily. 

"That tone ? What tone ?" She stared at his quivering 
face. "I might," she pursued, still half-laughing, "more 
properly make that request of youf' 

Owen reddened and his vehemence suddenly sub- 
sided. 

"I meant that I had to speak — that's all. You don't 
give me a chance to explain ..." 

She looked at him gently, wondering a little at her 
own impatience. 

"Owen! Don't I always want to give you every 
chance? It's because I do that I wanted to talk to your 
grandmother first — ^that I was waiting and watching for 
the right moment . . .** 

"The right moment? So was I. That's why I've 
spoken." His voice rose again and took the sharp edge 
it bad in mcnnents of high pressure. 

His step-mother turned away and seated herself in her 
sofa-comer. "Oh, my dear, it's not a privilege to quarrel 
over I You've taken a load off my shoulders. Sit down 
and tell me all about it." 

He stood before her, irresolute. "I can't sit down," 
he said. 

"Walk about, then. Only tell me : I'm impatient." 
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His immediate response waa to throw himself ii 
armchair at her side, where he lounged for a i 
whhoui spealdog, his tegs stretched out, his amis li 
behind his thrown-back head. Anna, her eyes i 
face, waited quktiy for him to speak. 

"Well — of course it was just what one expected." 

"She lakes it so badly, you mean?" 

"All the heavy batteries were brought up: my father, 
Givri. Monsieur dc ChanteQe, the throne and the ahar. 
Eren my poor mother was dragged out oE obttrioa aod 
armed with imaginary protests." 

Anna sighed out her sympathy. "Well — yoa wwe prt- 
parcd for all that ?" 

"I thought I was, till I began to hear ber say iL Then 
it sounded so incredibly silly that 1 told her so." 

"Oh, Owen— Owen 1" 

"Yes : I know. I was a fool ; but I couldii't bdp it' 

"And you've mortally offended her, I tuppote? Thai'* 
exactly what I wanted to prrveot'* She laid a hand on 
bit shoulder. "You tiresome boy, not to wait aad kt 
me speak for you I" 

He moved iHghlly away, so tliat her hand slipped frco 
its place. "You don't understand." he said. frownioK. 

"1 don't sec how I can, till you cxplaitL If yon thoDghl 
the time had come to tell your grandmother, why aoC 
have asked me to do it? I had my reasons for watttag: 
but if you'd lotd mc to tpcak I ihoukl have done M 
nalurally." 

He evaded her appeal by a sudden luni. "What awr 
your reasons for waiting?" 

Anna did not immediately answer. Her step-atm's cytt 
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were on her face, and under his gaze she felt a taint 
disquietude. 

"I was feeling my way ... I wanted to be absolutely 



"Absolutely sure of what ?" 

She delayed again for a just perceptible instant. 
"Why, simply of our side of the case." 

"Bui you told me you were, the other day, when we 
talked it over before they came back from Ouchy." 

"Ob, my dear — if you think that, in such a complicated 
matter, every day, every hour, doesn't more or less 
modify one's surest sureness!" 

"That's just what I'm driving at. I want to know 
what has modified yours." 

She made a slight gesture of impatience. "What does 
it matter, now the thing's done? I don't know that I 
could give any clear reason ..." 

He got to his feet and stood looking down on her with 
8 tormented brow. "But it's absolutely necessary that you 
■hould." 

At his tone her impatience flared up, "It's not neces- 
sary that I should give you any explanation whatever, 
nnce youVe taken the matter out of my hands. All I can 
say is that I was trying to help you : that no other 
thought ever entered my mind." She paused a moment 
and then added : "If you doubted it, you were right to do 
what you've done," 

"Oh, I never doubted you!" he retorted, with a fugitive 
stress on the pronoun. His face had cleared to its old 
look of trust. "Don't be offended if I've seemed to," he 
went on. "I can't quite explain myself, either . . . it's 
tiSl) 
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aU a kind of tangle, isn't it? That's wby I tbought 
I'd better speak at once; or rather why I didn't think at 
all. but just suddenly blurted the thing rat " 

Anna gave him back his look of oonciliattoo. "Well, 
the how and why don't much matter now. The point is 
how to deal with your grandnwtber. You've not tt^ me 
what she means to do." 

"Ob, she means to tend for Adelaide Painter." 

The name drew a faint note of mirth from him and 
relaxed both their faces to a smile. 

"Perhaps," Anna added, "it's really the best thing for 
us all." 

Owen shrugged his shoulders. "It's too prepoMenias 
and himiiliating. Dragging that woman into oar ■»• 
crcts r 

"This could hardly be a secret much longer." 

He had mo\-ed to tiic hearth, where he »lood pfuhui( 
about the small ornaments on the mantel-shelf; bat aft 
her answer he turned back to her. ^H 

"You haven't, of course, spoken of it to any one ?" ^H 

"No; but I intend to now." ^H 

She paused for his reply, and as it did not come she 
continued: "If Adelaide Painter's to he told there's no 
possible reason why 1 stiouldn't tell Mr. Darrow," 

Owen atmiptly set down the little statuette between his 
fingers, "None whatever: I want every one to know." 

She smil«] a little at his over-«n^)iaib, and was about 
to meet it with a word of banter when be continued, he- 
ing her: "You haren't, as yet, said a word to him?" 

"I've told him nothing, except what the dtscuunct of 
our own plans — hit and mine — obliged me to : that 70a 
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were thinking of marrying, and that I wasn't willing to 
leave France till I'd done what I could to see you 
through." 

At her first words the colour had rushed to his fore- 
head ; but as she continued she saw his face compose itself 
and his blood subside. 

"You're a brick, my dear !" he exclaimed. 

"You had my word, you know." 

"Yes; yes — I know." His face had clouded again. 
"And that's all — ^positively all — you've ever said to him ?" 

"Positively all. But why do you ask ?" 

He had a moment's embarrassed hesitation. "It was un- 
derstood, wasn't it, that my grandmother was to be the 
first to know ?" ' 

"Well — and so she has been, hasn't she, since you've 
told her?" 

He turned back to his restless shifting of tlie knick- 
knacks. 

"And you're sure that nothing you've said to Darrow 
could possibly have given him a hint ?" 

"Nothing I've said to him— certainly." 

He swung about on her. "Why do you put it in that 
way ?" 

"In what way?" 

"Why — as if you thought some one. else might have 
spoken ..." 

"Some one else? Who else?" She rose to her feet. 
**What on earth, my dear boy, can you be driving at?" 

"I'm trying to find out whether you think he knows 
anything definite." 

"Why should I think so? Do youf 
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She Uu^ed at liis obstinate insistence. "To te 
veracity. I suppose ?" At the sound of a step i 
gaXtery she added: "Here be U— yon can ask bim j 
«eU." 

She met Dtrrow'* knodc wEth an Invitatwn to enlcf. 
and he came into the room and panscd between benclf 
and Owen. She was struck, as he stood there, bjr the 
contrast between his happy careless good-lookt and ber 
step-son's frowning agitation. 

Darrow met her eyes with a smile. "Am I too toon ~ 
Or it oar walk ^ven ap 7" 

"No; I was just f;o>t>S to get ready." She eootittiMd 
to linger between tlie two, looking slowly from ooe to the 
other. "Bttt there's soinelbing we want to tell yon 6nt: 
Owen is engaged to Miss Viner." 

The sense of an indefinable tnterrogatioa ia Owen'a 
mind made her. as she spoke, fix ber eyes steadily m 
Dirrow. 

He had paused just opposite the window, so that, cvfB 
in the rainy afternoon light, his face was clearly open to 
her scrutiny. For a second, immense surprise waa alooe 
visible on it : so visible that she half turned to her step- 
son, with a faint smile for hts refttted suspicions. Why. 
she wondered, should Owen have thought that OarriHr 
had already guessed his secret, and what, after all, awU 
be so disturbing to bim in this not improbable eoaliD' 
gency? At any rate, his doubt must have been du- 
peOcd : there was nothing feigned about Darraw's aakm- 
fihment When ber eyes turned back to hini be «H 
already creasing to Owen with outstretched hand, aad 
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■be had, through an unaccountable faint flutter of mis- 
giving, a mere confused sense of their exchanging the 
customanr" phrases. Her next perception was of Owen's 
tranquillized look, and of his smiling return of Darrow's 
congratulatory grasp. She had the eerie feeling of hav- 
ing Ijeen overswept by a shadow which there had been no 
cloud to cast . . . 

A moment later Owen had left the room and she and 
Darrow were alone. He had turned away to the window 
and stood staring out into the down-pour. 

"You're surprised at Owen's news?" she asked. 

"Yes; I am surprised," he answered. 

"You hadn't thought of its being Miss Viner?" 

"Why should I have thought of Miss Viner?" 

"You sec now why I wanted so much to find out what 
jfOU knew about her." He made no comment, and she 
pursttcd ; "Now that you do know it's she, if there's any- 
thing " 

He moved back into the room and went up to her. 
His face was serious, with a slight shade of annoyance. 
"What on earth should there be? As I told you, I've 
never in my life heard any one say two words about Miss 
Vincr." 

Anna nude no answer and they continued to face eacli 

other without moving. For the moment she had ceased to 

think about Sophy Viner and Owen : the only thought in 

I her mind was that Darrow was alone witli her, close to 

[ her, and ttiat, for the first time, their hands and lips had 

not met. 

He glaiKed back doubtfully at the window. "It's 
poaring. Perhaps you'd rather not go out ?" 
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She hesitated, u if waiting for him to urge her. 
suppose I'd better not. t ought to go at oace to m^ 
molher-tn-law — Owen's just been telling her," the tuA- 

"t\h." Darrow hazarded a smile. "That accounts i 
my having, on tny way up, beard wcne one t 
for Miss Painlerl" 

At the alhision they laughed Ic^ether. vaguely, 
Anna moved toward the door. He held it open for her 
and followed her out. 
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'T TE left her at the door of Madame de Chantetlc't 
X X sitting-room, and plunged out alotK into the ratn. 
The wind flung about the stripped tree-tops of the 
avenue and dashed the stinging streams into his face. He 
walked to the gate and then turned into the htgh<road 
and strode along in the open, buffeted by sbuitin||; gusti. 
The evenly ridged fields were a blurred waste of mud, 
and the russet coverts which he and Owen had shot 
through the day before shivered desobtcly against a driv- 
ing sky. 

Darrow walked on and on, indifferent to the direction 
he was taking. His thoughts were tossing like the tree- 
top*. Anna's announcement had itot come to him a* a 
complete surprise : that montng, as be strolled Indt to 
the house with Owen Lcath and Misi \1ner, he had bad 
a cnumentary intuition of the truth. Dut it had been OD 
more than an intuition, the merest faint cloud-puff of tor- 
mlsc : and now it was an attested fut, darkcttia( ottt 
the whole sky. 
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'.n respect of his own attitude, he saw at once that tlrc 
iscovery made no appreciable cliange. If he had been 
bound to silence before, he was no less bound to it now; 
iJie only difference lay in the fact that what he had just 
learned had rendered his bondage more intolerable. 
Hitherto he had felt for Sophy Vincr's defenseless state 
a sympathy profoundly tinged with compunction, Btrt 
now he was half-conscious of an obscure indignation 
against her. Superior as he had fancied himself to ready- 
made judgments, he was aware of cherishing the common 
doubt as to the disinterestedness of the woman who tries 
to rise above her past. No wonder she had been sick 
with fear on meeting him t It was in his power to do her 
more harm than he had dreamed . , . 

Assuredly he did not want to harm her; but he did 
desperately want to prevent her marrying Owen Leath. 
He tried to get away from the feeling, to isolate and ex- 
Icriorize it sufficiently to see what motives it was made 
of; but it remained a mere blind motion of his blood, the 
instinctive recoil from the thing that no amount of argu- 
ing can make "straight." His tramp, prolonged as it 
was, carried him no nearer to enlightenment ; and after 
trudging through two or three sallow mud-stained vil- 
lages he turned about and wearily made his way back 
to Givre. As he walked up the black avenue, making 
for the lights that twinkled through its pitching branches, 
he had a sudden realisation of his utter helplessness. He 
might think and combine as he would : but there was 
oothing, absolutely nothing, that he could do . . . 
He dropped his wet coat in the vestibule and began 
mount the stairs to his room. But on the landing he 
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was overtaken hy a mtier-facH maid who, 
dtKreetly lowered, bctn^cd him to be x> tcind . 
step, for a moment, into itie Man|ui>e'8 >itting>r 
Somewhat iliKoncertcd by the «ummi)Q<i, lie folk)* 
its bearer to the door at which, a couple of \ 
earlier, he had taken leave of Mr^ Leath. It opened to 
admit him to a large lamp-lit room which he iinme«Iiatcl>' 
perceived to be empty ; and the fact gave him lime to ootr, 
even through hts disturbance of mind, the intere«tin^ de- 
gree to which Madame dc Chantcllc'i apartment "d 
snd completed her. its looped and corded curtains, J 
purple satin npboUtery, the Sevres jardini^ret, the i 
wood fire-$crecn, the little velvet tables edged whb I 
and crowded with .silver knick-knacks and : 

miniatures, reconstituted an almost perfect setting ] 

(he blonde beattty of (he VixiieA. Darrow woniterrd llM 
Frascr Leath's filial respect »bould have prevatWd over 
bit aeHhetic scruples to (he extent of pcmutting nKh an 
atuchrontsm amoi^ the eighteenth century gracr* of 
Givrc; but a moment's reflection made it clear tint, to 
its late owner, the attitude would have Bcemcd exactly 
in the traditions of the place. 

Madame de Chamdle's emergence from an iimer room 
lEUtched Darrow from the.se irrelevant mutrngs. She 
wa4 already beaded and boiled tor the evening, and, save 
for a slight pinkncss of (he eye-4i<ls, her clabormte appear- 
ance revealed no mark of agitation ; but Darrow noticed 
that, in recognition of the solemnity of the occaskm, ibt 
ptncheil a lace handkerchief between ber thmnb and fore- 
finger. 

She plttnged at once tnto the centre of ibe difi- 
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tty, appealing to bira, in the name of all the Evcrards, 
descend there with ber to the resaie of her darling. 
c wasn't, she was sure, addressing herself in vain to 
; whose person, whose "tone," whose traditions so bril- 
liantly declared his indebtedness to the principles she 
besought him to defend. Her own reception of Darrow, 

t confidence she had at once accorded him, must have 
iwn him that she had instinctively felt their unanimity 
eentinient on these fundamental questions. She had 
fact recognized in him the one person whom, without 
pain to her maternal piety, she coiild welcome as her 
son's successor; and it was almost as to Owen's father 
that she now appealed to Darrow to aid in rescuing the 
wretched boy. 

"Don't think, please, that I'm casting the least reflec- 
tion on Anna, or showing any want of sympathy for 
her, when I say that I consider her partly responsible 
for what's happened, Anna is 'modem' — I believe 
that's what it's called when you read unsettling books 
and admire hideous pictures. Indeed," Madame de 
Giantelle continued, leaning confidentially forward. "I 
myself have always more or less lived in that atmosphere : 
my son, you know, was very revolutionary. Only he 
didn't, of course, apply his ideas: they were purely intcl-' 
leclual. That's what dear Anna has always failed to un- 
derstand. And I'm afraid she's created the same kind of 
ifusion in Owen's mind — led him to mix tip things 
I read about wilh things you do . . . You know, of 
lirse. that she sides with him in this wretched huai- 



pevdoping at length upon this theme, she finally nar- 
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rowed down to the point of Darruw*} intervention. "^^1 
grandson, Mr. Darrow, calls me illogical and uncharitaMe 
because my feelings toward Mim Vincr have changed 
since I've heard this news. Well ! You've known her. u 
appears, for some years : Anna tetls me jwu used to sec 
her when &hc was a companion, or sccretar)' or something, 
to a dreadfully vulgar Mrs. Murrett. And I ask yoa ai a 
friend, I ask you as one of us, to tell me if you think a 
girt who has had to knock about llie world in that kind 
of position, and at the orders of all kinds of people, is 
fitted to be Owen's wife ... I'm not Implying anythfaif 
against her! I Ubed the girl, Mr. Darrow . . . But 
what's that got to do with il ? I don't want her to toarrT 
my grandson. If I'd been looking for a wife for Owen. 
I shouldn't ba\-e ai>plicd to the FarloMs to find me one. 
Thai's what Anna won't understand; and what you nnut 
help me to make her sec." 

Darrow, to this appeal, could oppose only the repealed 
usurance of his inability to interfere. He tried to make 
Madame de Chanlelle see that the very position he hoped 
to take in the household made his interxenlion the more 
hanrdous. He brxmght up the ustial argumentsi. and 
founded the expected note of sjmpalhy : but Madame de 
Chantcllc's alarm bad dispelled her habitual imprecisiaB, 
and, though she had not many reasons to advance, ber 
argument clung to its point like a frightened ihatp- 
dawed animal. 

"Well, then," she summed up, in response to his re- 
pealed asMrtions that he saw no way of helping ber, 
"you can, at least, even if yoa won't say a word to the 
others, Id) me frankly and fairly — and qttitc bctvm 
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rselvea — your personal opinion of Miss Viner, since 
jrou've known lier so much longer than we have," 

He proicsled that, if he had known her longer, he had 
known her much less well, and that he had already, 
on this point, convinced Anna of his inability to pro- 
nounce an opinion. 

I Madame de Chantelle drew a deep stgh of intelligence. 
Ifour opinion of Mrs. Murrett is enough ! I don t sup- 
lac you pretend to conceal ihalt And heaven knows 
mat other unspeakable people she's been mixed up with. 
Be only friends she can produce are called Hoke . . . 
^'t try to reason with me. Mr. Darrow. There are 
eelings that go deeper than facts . . . And I knoxc she 
thought of studying for the stage ..." Madame de 
Chantelle raised the corner of her lace handkerchief to 

Keyes. "I'm old-fashioned — like my furniture," she 
mured. "And I thought I could count on you, Mr. 
row 
Tier 
ed > 



len Darrow, that night, regained his room, he re- 
;ed with a flash of irony that each time he entered it 
he brought a fresh troop of perplexities to trouble its 
serene seclusion. Since the day after his arrival, only 
-eight hours before, when he had set his window 
lo the night, and his hopes had seemed as many as 
stars, each evening had brought its new problem and 
id distress. But nothing, as yet. had approached 
lie blank misery of mind with which he now set him- 
clf to face the fresh questions confronting him. 

Sophy Viner had not shown herself at dinner, so that 

he had had no glimpse of her in her new character, and 
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no means ot dtvintng the rral nature of the tie belw 
herself and Owen Leath. One tfainf;, however, wm clea- 
whatever her real feelinff* were, and howewr rnnch - 
little sJ)c had at stake, ff she had made Dp her mind tu 
marry Owea she had more than cnoufh Mcill and tenacity 
lo defeat any arts that poor Madame de ChantcUe cooM 
oppose to her. 

Darrow himMlf was in fact ihc only person who migbt 
[>os%ib!y turn her front her purpose: Madame de Qian- 
lelle, at haphazard, had hit on the surcit meatu of safinf 
Owen — if to prevent hts marriage were to save binl 
Darrow, on this point, did not pretend to any fixed apia- 
inn ; one feeling alone was clear and insistent in hiro: he 
did not mean, if be could help it, to let the marriage t 
place. 

How he was to prevent it he did not tcnow : to Us I 
tnenied imagination every issue seemed closed, 
fantastic instant he was moved to follow Madame4 
Chantelle's sugscstion and urge Anna to withdraw ber 
a pprov a l. If hts reticence, his efforts to avoid the wb- 
jecl, had not escaped her, she had doabtkss set thev 
down to the fact of his knowing more, sod tfainktof 
Irss, of Sopliy Viner than he had been wiBing to wtaot: 
and he might take advantage of this to turn ber mtad 
gradually from the project. Yet how do so without fc^ 
tniying his tnsiaceriiy? If he had had nothing to 
bide he could easily have said: "It's one thing to Ino* 
noditng against the girl, it'» another to pretend iSai I 
think her a gixid match for Owen." But coold he si" 
even Ml nwch without betrayinB more? It was not Abri 
questioos, or his answers to thrm, that he feared. ' 
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I might cry aloud in tiie intervals between them. He 
trstood now that ever since Sophy Viner's arrival at 
e he had fell in Anna the lurking sense of sometliing 
(pressed, and perhaps inexpressible, between the girl 

himself . . . When at last he fell asleep he had 
iistically committed his next step to the chances of 
morrow. 

K first that offered itself was an encounter with Mrs. 
Ii as he descended the stairs the next morning. She 
come down already hatted and shod for a dash to the 
: lodge, where one of the gatekeeper's children had 
an accident. In her compact dark dress she looked 
: tlian usually straight and slim, and her face wore 
ipalc glow it took on at any call on her energy : a kind 
arrior brightness that made her small head, with its 
ig diin and close-bound hair, like that of an amazon 
frieze. 

was their first moment alone since she had left him, 
afternoon before, at her mother-in-law's door; and 
■ a few words about the injured child their talk in- 
ibly reverted to Owen. 

nna spoke with a smile of her "scene" whh Madame 
)!liantelle, who belonged, poor dear, to a generation 
1 "scenes" (in the ladylike and lachrymal sense of the 
) were the tribute which sensibility was expected to 
'o the unusual. Their conversation had been, in every 
il, so exactly what Anna had foreseen that it had 
"ly not made much impression on her; but she was 
r to know the result of Darrow's encounter with 
mother-in-law. 

le told ine she'd sent for you: she always 'sends 
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for* people in emergencies. That again, I suppose, a 
de Vipoque. And failing Adelaide Painter, who can't 
get here till this afternoon, there was no one but poor 
you to turn to." 

She put it all lightly, with a lightness tliat seemed to 
his tight-strung nerves slightly, undefinably over-done. 
But he was so aware of his own tension that he won- 
dered, the next moment, whether anything would ever 
again seem to him quite usual and insignificant and in 
the common order of things. 

As they hastened on through the drizzle in 
the storm of the night was weeping itself out. Anna di 
close under his umbrella, and at the pressure of her 
against his he recalled his walk up the Dover pier 
Sophy Viner. The memory gave him a startled vision 
of the inevitable occasions of contact, confidence, fa- 
miliarity, which his future relationship to the girl would 
entail, and the countless chances of betrayal that ever>' 
one of them involved. 

"Do tell me just what you said," he heard Anna plead- 
ing ; and with sudden resolution he affirmed : "I quite 
derstand your mother-in-law's feeling as she does." 

The words, when uttered, seemed a good deal Ifcss 
niiicant than they had sounded to his iimer ear; and 
Anna replied without surprise: "Of course. It's inevita- 
ble that she should. But we shall bring her round in 
lime," Under tlie dripping dome she raised her face to 
his. "Don't you remember what you said the day before 
yesterday ? 'Tc^ther we can't fail to pull it off for him !' 
I've told Owen that, so you're pledged and there's fMi go- 
ing back." 
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' The day before yesterday ! Was it possible that, no 
longer ago, life had seemed a sufficiently simple business 
for a sane man to hazard such assurances? 

"Anna," he questioned her abruptly, "why arc you so 
anxious for this marriage ?" 

She stopped short to face him. "Why? But surely 
I've explained to you — or rather I've hardly had to, you 
seemed so in sympathy with my reasons !" 

"I didn't know, then, who it was that Owen wanted to 
marry." 

The words were out with a spring and he felt a clearer 
air in his brain. But her logic hemmed him in. 

"You knew yesterday ; and you assured me then that 
you hadn't a word to say " 

"Against Miss Viner?" The name, once uttered, 
sounded on and on in his cars. "Of course not. But that 
doesn't necessarily imply that I think her a good match 
for Owen." 

Anna made no immediate answer. When she spoke it 
was to question: "Why don't you think her a good match 
for Owen?" 

"Well — Madame de Chantelle's reasons seem to me 
not quite as negligible as you think." 

"You mean the fact that she's been Mrs, Murrett's 
secretary, and that the people who employed her before 
were called Hoke? For, as far as Owen and I can make 
out, these are the gravest charges against her." 

"Still, one can understand that the match is not what 
Madame de Chantellc had dreamed of." 

"Oh, perfectly — if that's all you mean." 

The lodge was in sight, and she hastened her step. He 
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strode on beside her m silcoce, but at the urate she c 
him with the question : "Is it really all you n 

"Of course," he beard himself rteclare. 

"Oh, then I think 1 shall conrince you — even if I e 
like Madame de Oianielle, sumnxm all the Everardt to 
my aid!" She lifted to him the kicrtc of happy bngfaief 
that sonietiitKi bniiihed her with a g^leam of spnnf:. 

Darrow u-atcbed her hasten along the path 
twecn the dripping chry»nthemaa)& and enter the lot 
.^ficr slie had gone in he i)aceil tip and c!o*\ti out« 
the driaile, waitiiig to learn if she had any i 
send back to the house ; and after the lapse of a I 
minutes she came otit again. 

The child, «he said, was badly, tboni^ not dan|!enNs)> 
hurt, and the village doctor, who was already on ban'! 
had aiikcd that the surgeon, already* •ammooed fmn 
Francheuil. thottid be lold to brhig wHh him ccnain 
needful appliances. Owen had started by motor to I 
the nirgeon, but there was itill time to communicate H 
the latter by telephone. The doctor furthermore I 
for an immediate provision of such bandai;'^ ^nd < 
fectants as Givr^ itself coald fumish, and Amu I 
Darrow address himself to Miss Viner, who would h 
where to find the necessary things, and would direct I 
of the servants to bkyde with tbem to the lodge. 

Darrow. as he hurried off on this cnsnd, had at t 
perceived tlie opportunitj- it offered of a word with S 
Viner. What that word was lo be he did not know ^ 
now, if e>-cr, was the moment to make it urgent ntd 9 
elusive. It was onlikcly Dial he would agita have i 
a chance of unohtntd tallc with her. 
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He had supposed he should find her with her pupil in 
the school-room ; but he learned from a servant that Effie 
had gone to Francheuil with her step-brother, and that 
Miss Viner was still in her room. Darrow sent her word 
that he was the bearer of a message from the lodge, and a 
moment later he heard her coming down the stairs. 
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FR a second, as she approached him, the quick 
tremor of her glance showed her all intent on the 
same thought as himself. He transmitted his instructions 
with mechanical precision, and she answered in the same 
tone, repeating his words with the intensity of attention 
of a child not quite sure of understanding. Then she dis- 
appeared up the stairs. 

Darrow lingered on in the hall, not knowing if she 
meant to return, yet inwardly sure she would. At length 
he saw her coming down in her hat and jacket. The 
rain still streaked the window panes, and, in order to 
say something, he said : " YouVe not going to the lodge 
yourself ?" 

"I've sent one of the men ahead with the things ; but I 
thought Mrs. Leath might need me." 

"She didn't ask for you," he returned, wondering how 
he could detain her; but she answered decidedly: "I'd 
better go." 

He held open the door, picked up his umbrella and fol- 
lowed her out. As they went down the steps she glanced 
back at him. "You've forgotten your mackintosh.' 
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need it." f^^^^H 

She had no umbrella, and he opened his ftodSd^H 
out to her. She rejected it with a murmur of ^u^H 
and walked on througli the thin drizzle, and be I^H 
the umbrella over his own head, without oSertug to 4^M 
ter her. ^M 

Rapidly and in silence they cros&ed the court and iV 
gan to walk down the avenue. They had traver»t<! i 
third of its length before Darrow said abrupt'.; 
"Wouldn't it have been fairer, when we talked togcthc; 
yesterday, to tell me what I've jnU heard from Mr\ 
Leath?*' 

"Fairer }" She slopped short with a startled locA 

"If I'd known that your future w^ already settled : 
sliould have spared you my gratuitous suggestiotu." 

She walked on, more slowly, for a yard or two. 
couldn't speak vesterdnv. I meant to have lold yoo | 
day." 

"Oh, I'm not reproaching you for your lack of c 
dcnce. Only, if you had told mc. I should have b 
sure of your really meaning what ytm laid to me j 
day." 

She did not ask him to what he referred, and b 
that her parting words to him lived as vividly in I 
mcnxiry as in hit. 

"Is it K> intportint that you should be «trer I 
finally questioned. 

"Not to you, naturally," he retamed with i 
tary asperity. It was incredible, yet it was ; 
that for the moment his immediate pur 
to speak to her was lost under a msh of i 
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at counting for so little in h«r fate. Of what stuff, then, 
was his feeling for her made ? A few hours earlier she 
had touched his thoughts as little as his senses; hut now 
he felt old sleeping instincts stir in him , . . 

A rush of rain dashed against his face, and, catching 
Sophy's hat, strained it back from her loosened hair. 
She put her hands to her head with a familiar gesture . . . 
He came closer and held his umbrella over her . . 

At the lodge he waited while she went in. The 
rain continued to stream down on him and he shivered 
in the dampness and stamped his feet on the flags. It 
seemed to him that a long time elapsed before the door 
opened and she reappeared. He glanced into the house 
for a glimpse of Anna, but obtained none; yet the mere 
sense of her nearness had completely altered his mood. 

The child, Sophy told him, was doing well; but Mrs. 
Lealh had decided to wait till the surgeon came. Dar- 
row, as they turned away, looked through the gates, 
and saw the doctor's old-fashioned carriage by the road- 
side. 

"Let me tell the doctor's boy to drive you back," he 
suggested; but Sophy answered: "No; I'll walk," and 
he moved on toward the house at her side. She ex- 
pressed no surprise at his not remaining at the lodge, 
and again they walked on in silence through the rain. 
She had accepted the shelter of his umbrella, but she kept 
herself at such a carefully measured distance that even 
the slight swaying movements produced by their quick 
pace did not once bring her arm in touch with bis; and. 
noticing this, he perceived that every drop of her blood 
must be alive to his nearness. 
[ 199] 
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"What I meant just now." he begao, "wu U»t jtnt 
oagbt to bav« been sure of mjr good wtihu." 

Sii« tecined to weigh th« words. "Sure enough for 
what?" 

"To trust ine a little farther than ywi did" 

"I've told you that yesterday 1 wasn't tree (o speak." 

"Well, since you arc now, may I say a word to you?" 

She paused perceptibly, and when she spoke it was 
in w low a totK that be had to bend his head lo catdi 
her answer. "I can*! think what you can have to 
say." 

"lt*s not easy to say here, at any rate. Attd indoors t 
iha'n't know where to ay it." He glanced about him in 
the nin. "Let's walk over to the spring-huase for a 
minute." 

To tlie right of ibc drive, under a clump of trees, a Iktle 
stucco pavilion crowned by a balustrade rose oo ardies of 
roooldcrii^ brkk over a flight of steps that led down lo a 
spring. Other steps curved up to a door above. Darrow 
mounted these, ami of>rning the door entered a small cir- 
cttlar room hung witli loosened strips of painted paper 
whereon spectrally faded Mandarins executed clongaii . 
gestures. Some bbck and gold chairs with straw >r:i: 
and an unsteady table of crocked lacquer stood oa tbc 
floor of red>glazed tile. 

Sophy bad foUowed him nithout comment. He ckMcd 
the door after her, and she stood motiooless, u though 
waiting for him to speak. 

"Now we can talk quietly," he said, looking at her with 
a smile into which lie tried to put an intention of the 
frankest frtendlineia. 
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She merely repeated : "I can't think what you can have 
to say." 

Her voice had lost the note of half-wistful confidence 
on which their talk of the previous day had closed, and 
she looked at him with a kind of pale hostility. Her tone 
made it evident that his task would be difficult, but it did 
not shake his resolve to go on. He sat down, and me- 
chanically she followed his example. The table was be- 
tween them and she rested her arms on its cracked edge 
and her chin on her interlocked hands. He looked at 
her and she gave him back his look. 

"Have you nothing to say to mef" he asked at length. 

A faint smile lifted, in the remembered way, the left 
corner of her narrowed lips. 

"About my marriage ?" 

"About your marriage." 

She continued to consider him between half-drawn lids. 
"What can I say that Mrs. Leath has not already told 
you?" 

"Mrs. Leath has told me nothing whatever but the fact 
— and her pleasure in it." 

'Well ; aren't those the two essential points ?" 

The essential points to youf I should have thought 
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"Oh, to you, I meant," she put in keenly. 

He flushed at the retort, but steadied himself and re- 
joined : "The essential point to me is, of course, that you 
should be doing what's really best for you.'* 

She sat silent, with lowered lashes. At length she 
stretched out her arm and took up from the table a little 
threadbare Chinese hand-screen. She turned its ebony 
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Btem once or twkc between her fingers, and as she did m 
Darrow was whimsically struck by the n-ay in whkb 
their evanescent slight romance was symbolized by die 
fading lines on the frail silk. 

"Do you think my engagement to Mr. Leath oot reaQy 
best for tne ?" she asked at length. 

Darrow, before answering, wailed long enough to {tt 
hu words into the tersest shape — not without a sease. 
as he did so, of his likeness to the surgeon detibcrmtdy 
poising his lancet for a clean indsion. "I'm not sure," 
be replied, "of its being the best thing for either of 
yoti." 

Sbe took the stroke steadily, but a faint red swept 
her face tike the reflcaion of a blush. Sbe conlituMd 
to keep her lowered tyts on the screen. 

"From whose point of view do you speak?" 

"Naturally, that of the persons most concerned." 

"From Owen's, then, of course? You doo't tiaak 
me a good match for him ?" 

"From yours, first of all 1 don't think him a good 
match for you." 

He brought the answer out abniplly, his e)-es on ber 
face. It had grown extremely pale, but as the t 
of his words shaped itself tn her mind he saw a < 
inner light dawn through her set look. She lifted ber lids 
just far enough for a veiled glance at him, and a smik 
flipped through them to her trembling tips. For a no- 
ment the change merely bewildered him; then it pulled 
him up with a sharp jerk of apprehension. 

"1 don't think him a good tnaich fur you," he atam- 
tnered, groping for the lost thread of his worda. 
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She threw a vague look about the chilly rain-dttnmed 
room. "And you've brought me here to tell me why?" 

The question roused him to the sense that their minutes 
were numbered, and that if he did not immediately get to 
bis point there might be no other chance of making it. 

"My chief reason is that I believe he's too young 
and inexperieuced to give you the kind of support you 
need." 

At his words her face changed again, freezing to a 
tragic coldness. She stared straight ahead of her, per- 
ceptibly struggling with the tremor of her muscles; and 
when she had controlled it she fiimg out a pale-lipped 
{Peasantry. "But you see I've always had to support my- 
sdfl" 

"He's a boy," Darrow pushed on, "a charming, wonder- 
ful boy ; but with no more notion than a boy how to deal 
with the inevitable daily problems . . . the trivial stupid 
unimportant things that life is chiefly made up of," 

"I'll deal with tliem for him," she rejoined. 

"They'll be more than ordinarily difficult." 

She shot a challenging glance at him. "You must have 
some special reason for saying so." 

"Only my clear perception of the facts." 

"What facts do you mean V' 

Darrow hesitated. "You must know better than I," he 
relumed at length, "that the way won't be made easy tc> 
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Mrs. Leath, at any rate, has made it so," 
"Madame de Chantelle will not." 

'How doyoii know tliat?" she flung back. 
H« paused again, not sure how far it was prudent to 
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rcve»l himMlf in th« confidence o( the household. Then, 
lo avoid involving Anna, be answered: "Midune de 
ChanlcUc sent for me yesterday." 

"Sent for you — lo talk to you about me ?*' The colour 
rose to her forehead and her eyes burned black tindr: 
lowered brows. "By what right, 1 should like to Icdoh 
What have you to do with me, or with anything in xix 
world that concerns me?" 

Darrow instantly perceived what dread siupidao again 
poSKSsed her, and the sense that it was not wboQy nn- 
jtutitied caused hiin a passing pang of shame. Boi it 
did not turn him from his purpose. 

"I'm an old friend of Mrs. Leatli's. It's not umiatiinl 
that Madame dc Chantelle should talk to me." 

She dropped the screen on the table and stood op, 
turning on him the same small mask of wrath and 
scorn which had glared at him, in Paris, when he had 
confessed to his suppression of her letter. She walked 
away a step or two and then came back. 

"May I ask what Madame de Chantclle said to yoa?^ 

"She made tt clear that she slwukl not cncours^ ibe 
marriage." 

"And what was her object tn making that dear to 
youF" 

Darrow hesitated. "I suppose she thought-^—* 

"That she could persuade you lo turn .Mrs. tmlk 
against me ?" 

He was silent, and she pressed him : "Was that itT 

•That was il" 

"But if you don't — if you keep your promise' 



"My promise f" 
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"To say nothing . . . nothing whatever . . ," Her 
strained look threw a haggard light along the pause. 

As she spoke, the whole odiousness of the scene 
rushed over him. "Of course I shall say nothing , . . 
you know that ..." He leaned to her and laid his 
hand on hers. "\''ou know I wouldn't for the world . . ." 

She drew back and hid her face with a sob. Then she 
sank again into her seat, stretched her arms across the 
table and laid her face upon them. He sat still, over- 
whelmed with compunction. After a long interval, in 
which he had painfully measured the seconds by her hard- 
drawn breathing, she looked up at him with a face washed 
clear of bitterness. 

"Don't suppose I don't know what you must have 
thought of me I" 

The cry struck him down to a lower depth of self- 
abasement "My poor child," he felt like answering, "the 
shame of it is that I've never thought of you at alU" But 
he could only uselessly repeat : "I'll do anything I can to 
help you." 

She sat silent, drumming the table with her hand. 
He saw that her doubt of him was allayed, and the per- 
ception made him more ashamed, as if her trust had first 
revealed to him how near he had come to not deserving it. 
Suddenly she began to speak. 

"You think, then, I've no right to marry him?" ^ 

"No right ? God forbid I I only meant " 

"That you'd rather I didn't marry any friend of 
yours." She brought it out deliberately, not as a ques- 
tion, but as a mere dispassionate statement of fact. 

Darrow in turn stood up and wandered away helplessly 
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to ^K window. He stood uaring oat through its sdiH 
dtsroloured pxne» at the dim browa dtstaoccs; then ht 
moved back to the table. 

"Ill tell you exactly what I meant. Y00II be wretched 
if yoa marry a man )'ou're not in love with." 

He knew the risk of misa]>pr«heiuion that he rut. bai 
he estimated his chances of sacccu as precisely ia pn- 
portion to his peril. If certain tif;^ meant what be 
thooght they did, he mi^t yet— at what cost he wooU 
not stop to think — make his past pay for his future. 

The girl, at hi» wonis, had lifted her head with a nK W » 
mem of surprise. Her e>'es slowly rencbed his face and 
rested there in a gaic of deep interrogation. He held the 
look for a momcni : then his own eyes dropped and be 
waited. 

At Icn^h she bef;:an to speak. "You're mJitakui 
you're cjuitc mistaken." 

He watted a moment longer. "Mistakejv^— ?~ 

"In thinking what you think. I'm as hMppy as if I de- 
served it I" she suddenly procbimed with a laugh. 

She stood op and moved toward Ifae door. "ATov ai< 
yod satisfied?" the asked, loming ber vtvidcit face l» 
him ffom the threshold. 
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DOWN the avenue there came to them, w 
opening of the door, the voice of Owen's 
It was tbe signal which had inlcmipted their first 
and again, instinctively, they drew apart at ibe aowd. 
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Jhthout a word Darrow turned back into tlie room, 
while Sophy Viner went down the steps and walked back 
alone toward the court. 

At luncheon the presence of the surgeon, and the non- 
appearance of Madame de Chantelle — who had excused 
bcTself on the plea of a headache — combined to shift the 
conversational centre of gravity; and Darrow, under 
shelter of the necessarily impersonal talk, had time to ad- 
just his disguise and to perceive that the others were en- 
gaged in the same re -arrangement. It was the first time 
that he had seen young Leath and Sophy Viner together 
since he had learned of their engagement ; but neither re- 
vealed more emotion than befitted the occasion. It was 
evident that Owen was deeply under the girl's charm, and 
that at the least sign from her his bliss would have 
broken bounds; but her reticence was justified by the 
tadtly recognized fact of Madame de Chantetle's disap- 
proval. This also visibly weighed on Anna's mind, mak- 
ing her manner to Sophy, if no less kind, yet a trifle 
more constrained than if the moment of final under- 
standing had been reached. So Darrow interpreted the 
tension perceptible under the fluent exchange of com- 
monplaces in which he was diligently sharing. But he 
was more and more aware of his inability to test the 
moral atmosphere about him : he was like a man in fever 
testing another's temperature by the touch. 

Alter luncheon Anna, who was to motor the surgeon 
home, suggested to Darrow that he should accompany 
tlicm. Effie was also of the party ; and Darrow inferred 
that Anna wished to give her step-son a chance to be 
»kme with his betrothed. On the way back, after the 
[Z07] 
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surgeon Iiad been left at his door, th« little girl tat be- 
tween Iier mother and Darrow, and ber prcscoce ke^ 
tfacir talk from taking a personal turn. Darrow knew 
that Mrs. Lcatfa bad not yet told Effie of the rclatioa in 
which he was to stand to her. The premature <liviilgifl( 
of Owen's plans had thrown their own into the back- 
ground, and by common consent they continued, in the 
little girl's presence, on terms of an infonnal fria 

The sky had cleared after luncheon, and to | 
their excursion they returned by way of the ivy-e 
ruin which was to have been the scene of the projected 
picnic This circuit brought them back to the park gaus 
not long before sunset, and as Anna wij>hed to itop at the 
lodge for news of the injured child Darrow left her tbera 
whb EfBe and walked on alone to the house. He had 
the impression that she was slightly surprised at hii ml 
waiting for her; but his inner restlessness vented iuetf 
in an intense desire for bodily moremenl. He wnoM 
have Uked to walk himself into a state of torpor; lo 
tramp on for hours through the moist winds and tbe 
healing darkness and come back sia^ering with fatigix 
and sleep. But he had tK> pretext for such a flight, and 
be feared that, at such a moment, his prokinged A- 
sence might seem singular to Anna. 

As be approached the house, the thoiqcht of her ocar- 
neu produced a swift reaction of mood. It was ai H 
an intetucr vision of her had scattered his perfdexi- 
ties like morning mists. At this moment, wherever she 
was, he knew he was lafdy shut away in her tbooghti. 
aad the Vmwiedgc made every other fact dwindle awi- 
to a shatkiw. He and she loved each other, and their Ic ■ - 
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Jied ovt/ them open and ample as the day: in all its 
"sunlit spaces there was no cranny for a fear to lurk. In a 
few minutes he would be in her presence and would read 
his reassurance in her eyes. And presently, before dinner, 
she would contrive that they should have an hour by 
themselves in her sitting-room, and he would sit by the 
hearth and watch her quiet movements, and the way the 
bluish lustre on her hair purpled a little as she bent above 
the fire. 

A carriage drove out of the court as he entered it. and 
in the hall his vision was dispelled by the exceedingly sub- 
stantial presence of a lady in a waterproof and a tweed 
hat, who stood firmly planted in the centre of a pile of 
luggage, as to which she was giving involved but lucid 
directions to the footman who had just admitted her. 
She went on with these directions regardless of Dar- 
row's entrance, merely fixing her small pale eyes on 
bim while she proceeded, in a deep contralto voice, and a 

KMit French pronounced with the purest Boston accent, 
specify the destination of her bags; and this enabled 
rrow to give her back a gaze protracted enough to 
take in all the details of her plain thick-set person, from 
the square sallow face beneath bands of grey hair to 
the blunt boot-toes protruding under her wide walking 
skirt. 

She submitted to this scrutiny with no more evidence of 
surprise than a moniunent examined by a tourist; but 
when the fate of her luggage had been settled she turned 
suddenly fo Darrow and, dropping her eyes from his face 
t his feet, asked in trenchant accents: "What sort of 
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Before he could summon his w-jts to the coniidcratioa 
of this question !vbe continued in a tone of sappresied ia- 
dignation: "Until Americans f:et iu«d to lh« foct that 
France is under water for half the year they're pcrpHo- 
aUy risking their lives by not bein^ property protected. 
I suppose )-oa'vc been tramping through all this taatf 
clammy mud as if you'd been taking a stroll on BoMon 
Conunon. 

DaiTow, with a Uugti, afltmied his previous cxpcrifm 
of French dampness, and the degree to which be «ras en 
his guard against it ; but the lady, witlt a contemptuoos 

sDort, rejoined: "You young men are all ahke '*; id 

whkfa she appended, after another hard look at him: **I 
suppose you're George Darrow? I used to know one erf 
your mother's cousins, who married a Tunstall of Mooat 
Vemon Street My name is. Adelaide Painter. Haw 
yoti been in Itoston lately? No? I'm wrry for that. I 
hear there have been several new houses built at the low 
end of Cotnmonweaiih Avenue and I hoped you cobU 
teD me about them. 1 haven't been there for thirty yon 
myself." 

Miss Painter's arrival at Givre produced the sane tt- 
feet as the wind's hauling ironn<) to the north after dqs 
of languid weather, ^^''ben Darrow joined the gto^i 
about the lea-Uble she had already given a tingle la dN 
air. Madame de Quuilclle still remained invisible above 
stairs ; but Darrow had the impression that even tfatoo^ 
her drawn curtains and bolted doors a stimtdating wtiS 
most have entered. 

Anna was in her usual seat behind the tea-tny, and 

Sophy Viner presently led in her pupil. Owen was alv 
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there, seated, as usual, a little apart from the others, and 
following Miss Painter's massive movements and equally 
substantial utterances with a smile of secret intelligence 
which gave Darrow the idea o£ his having been in clan- 
stine parley with the enemy. Darrow furtlier took note 
bt the girl and her suitor perceptibly avoided each 
; but this might be a natural result of the lensjoo 
Miss Painter had been summoned to relieve. 

Sophy X'iner would evidently permit no recognition of 

t situation save that which it lay widi Madame de 
itelle to accord ; but meanwhile Miss Painter had pro- 
ved her tacit sense of it by summoning the girl to a 
at her side. 
Darrow, as he continued to observe the new-comer, 
who was perched on her arm-chair like a granite image 
on the edge of a cliff, was aware that, in a more 
detached frame of mind, he woald have found an ex- 
treme interest in studying and classifying Miss Painter. 
It was not that she said anything remarkable, or betrayed 
any of those unspoken perceptions which give significance 
to the most commonplace utterances. She talked of the 
lateness of her train, of an impending crisis in interna- 
tional politics, of tlie difficulty of bujHng English tea in 
Paris and of the enormities of which French servants 
were capable ; and her views on these subjects were enun- 
ciated witli a uniformity of emphasis implying complete 
Consciousness of any difference in their interest and 
ortance. She always applied to the French race the 
BOt epithet of "those people", but she betrayed an inti- 
e acquaintance with many of its members, and an en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge of the domestic habits, financial 
[2nl 
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dtflteolties and private complications of variocu | 

of social importance. Yet. at she evtdeotljr felt no | 

cofigruity in her attitude, so she revealed no i 

parade her familiarity with the f aa hi ona b le. or i 

any sense of it as a fact to be paraded. It was ewidST 

that the titled bdies whom she spolce of as Mini ' 

Stmone or Odette were as much "those people" to bei i' 

the bonnf who tampered with her tea and steamed tt - 

stamps off her letters ("when, by a miracle, I doal p<-' 

tiiem in the box myself.") Her whole attitude i 

a vast grim tolerance of things-aMhey-can 

she had been some wonderful automatic m a chta e i 

recorded facts but had not yet been perfeetcd to iJic p 

of porting or labelling them. 

All this, as Darrow was aware. Mill fdl short o( ^ 
counting for the influence she obvioualy exerted <m I 
persons in contact with her. It brought a slight i 
to his state of tension to go on wondering, wfaik^ 
watched and listened, just where the mystery I 
Perhaps, after all, it was in the fad of her bbnk bi- 
sensibtlity, an insensibility so dcroid of egotiHn tlM it 
had no hardness and no grimaces, bat rather the [ccsh- 
ness of a simpler mental state. After living, ai he ha : 
as they all had, for the last few days, in an atRKNphcrr 
perpetually tremulous wtlh echoes and implications, it was 
restful and fortifying merely to %valk tnlo the big bbdk 
area of Miss Painter's mind, so vacuous for al 
cumulated items, bo echolcss for all its vacuity. 

His hope of a word with Anna before dinner was I 
priled by her risiitg to talce Miss Painter up to 1 
de Chantclle ; and he wandered away to his c 
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» Owen and Miss Viner engaged in working out a 
picture-puzile for EfEe. 

^fadaI^e de Chantelle — ^possibly as the result •£ her 
friend's ministrations — was able to appear at the dinner- 
table, rather pale and pink-nosed, and casting tenderly 
reproachful glances at her grandson, who faced them 
with unpervious serenity; and the situation was relieved 
by the fact that Miss Viner, as usual, had remained in 
the school-room with her pupil. 

Darrow conjectured that the real clash of arms would 
not take place till the morrow; and wishing to leave the 
field open to the contestants he set out early on a soli- 
tary walk. It was nearly luncheon-time when he re- 
turned from it and came upon Anna just emerging from 
the house. She had on her hat and jacket and was ap- 
parently coming forth to seek him, for she said at once : 
"Madame de Chantelle wants you to go up to her." 

"To go up to her? Now?" 

"TTjat's the message she sent. She appears to rely on 
you to do something," She added with a smile: "What- 
ever it is, let's have it over I" 

Darrow, through his rising sense of apprehension, 
wondered why, instead of merely going for a walk, he 
had not jumped into the first train and got out of the 
way till Owen's affairs were finally settled. 

"But what in the name of goodness can I do?" he pro- 
tested, following Anna back into the ball. 

"I don't know. But Owen seems so to rely on you. 



"Owen! Is he to be there?" 

"No. But you know I told him he could count on you." 
[2'3] 
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"But I've said to your mothcr-io-Uw all I could." ^| 

"W'ell, then you caii only repeat it." 

This did not seem to Dairavr to simplify hb CStt It 
mDch as she a|>pcarcti to think ; and once more be bad 
a mo%-emcnt of recoil. "There's no possible reaioa for 
my beb^ mixed up in this affair T 

Anna gave him a reproadiful glance. "Not ibe iae 
that / am ?" she remnided hitn ; but even tUs only atiff cned 
his re^&tancc. 

"Why shoiJd you \k, either — lo this extent ?" 

The question nude her pause. She glanced abom tbe 
hall, a$ if to be snre they had it to thenuelve* ; and tbto, 
in a lowered voite: "I don't know." she suddenly con- 
fessed ; "but, somehow, if thry'rt not happy I feel u if 
we shouldn't be." 

"Oh, well — " E)arrow acquiesced, in the tone of Ike 
man who perforce yields to so kwcly an unreasoaabloMiL 
Escape was, after all, impossible, and he coold only 
resign himself to bdng led to Madame de Chitttdles 
door. 

Within, among the bric-a-brac and furbelows, he food 
Miss Painter seated in a redundant ptirplr armchair widi 
tbe incongmotis air of a liorscman bestriding a bcarjr 
mount Madame de Oiantellc sat opposite, still a HMtt 
wan and disordered under her elaborate hair, and du^ 
tog Uie liandkercbief whose visibility symboliicd her £r 
Ireu. On the >-oung man's entrance she sighed on a 
plainlive welcome, to which she immediately appcndtd: 
"Mr. Darruw. 1 can't help feeling that at heart ytN^ 
with me I" 

Tbe directness of the challenge made it easier for Dv- 
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to protest, and he reiterated his inability to give an 
opinion on either side. 

"But Anna declares you liave — on herst" 

He could not restrain a smile at this faint flaw in an 
impartiality so scrupulous. Every evidence of feminine 
inconsequence in Anna seemed to attest her deeper sub- 
jection to the most inconsequent of passions. He had 
certainly promised her his iielp — but before he knew 
what lie was promising. 

He met Madame de Chantelle's appeal by replying: 
"If there were anj-thing I could possibly say I should 
want it to be in Miss Viner's favour." 

"You'd want it to be — yes I But could you make it so ?" 

"As far as facts go. I don't see how I can make it 
either for or gainst her. I've already said that 1 know 
nothing of her except tliai she's charming," 

"As if tliat weren't enough — weren't all there ought 
to bel" Miss Painter put in impatiently. She seemed 
to address herself to Darrow, though her small eyes were 
fixed on her friend. 

"Madame de Chantelle seems to imagine," she pur- 
sued, "that a young American girl ought to have a dos- 
sier — a police-record, or whatever you call it : what those 
awful women in the streets have here. In our country 
it's enough to know that a young girl's pure and lovely : 
people don't immediately ask lier to show her bank-ac- 
count and her visiting-list." 

Madame de Chantelle looked plaintively at her sturdy 
monitrcss. "You don't expect me not to ask if she's got a 
Amily?- 
I *^o; nor to think tlie worse of her if she hasn't The 
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fKt that she's an oqihan ought, with your tdeM, lot»« 
rkHl You won't have to invite her bther aad mothcf 
to Givre!" 

"Adelaide — Adelaide I" the mistress of Girrc hmotcil 

"Lucfetia Mary," the other retunwd— «nd Dinoa 
spared an instant's amusement to the quaint i uUM g lvi tj 
of the name — "you know you sent for Mr. Dmrnnr id 
refute me; and how can he, till he knows what I tfainfcr' 

"You think it's perfectly simple to let Owcd marry a 
pri we know nothing about ?" 

"No ; but I don't think it's perfectly simple to pmttf 
htm." 

The shrewdness of the answer increased Durow'i io- 
tercst in Miss Painter. She had not hitherto stmdt Urn 
as being a person of much pcnetratioa. bat he now fak 
sore that her gimlet gaae m^t bore to the bttit of aay 
practical problem. 

Madame de QunteOe sighed out her reoopnitioa of te 
difficulty. 

"I haven't a word to say against Miss Vioer; bat sk'i 
knocked abont so, as it's called, that she most have bca 
mixed up with some ratfter dreadful people. If orfy 
Owen could be made to see that — if one oould gtf t > 
few facts, I mean. She says for instance, that dw ha-' 
sister; but it seems she doesn't even know her addre^- 

"If she docs, she may not want to gire tt to yov. 1 
daresay the sister's one of the dreadful people. I've ■* 
doabt that with a Utile time you could rake op dammOt 
them : have her 'traced*, as they call it In detective stories. 
I ikm't think you'd frighten Owen, but you migbt: it*! 
natural enough he should have been corrupted by tboM 
1 116 I 
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^Pbreign ideas. You might even manage to part him from 
the girl; but you couldn't Veep him from being in love 
with her. I saw that when I looked them over last 
evening. I said to myself: 'It's a real old-fashioned 
faUbnerican case, as sweet and sound as home-made bread.' 
BWeU, if you take his loaf away from him, what are you 
' ' going to feed him with instead? Which of your nasty 
Paris poisons do you think he'll turn to? Supposing you 
succeed in keeping him out of a really bad mess — and, 
knowing the young man as I do, 1 rather think that, at 
this crisis, the only way to do it would be to marry hiin 
slap off to somebody else — well, then, who, may I ask, 
would you pick out? One of your sweet French 
inghtues, I suppose? With as much mind as a minnow 
and as much snap as a soft-boiled egg. You might 
hustle him into that kind of marriage; I daresay you 
could — but if I know Owen, the natural thing would 
happen before the first baby was weaned." 

"I don't know why you insinuate such odious thingfs 
against Owen I" 

"Do you think it would be odious of him to return to 
his real love when he'd been forcibly parted from her? 
At any rate, it's what your French friends do, every one 
of them I Only they don't generally have the grace to 
go back to an oM love; and I believe, upon my word, 
Owen would t" 

k Madame de Chantelle looked at ber with a mixture 
awe and exultation. "Of course you realize, Adelaide, 
it in suggesting this you're insinuating the most shock- 
ing things against Miss Viner ?" 
"When I say that if you part two young tilings who 
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are dying to be happy in the lawful wair it'a tea to <■• 
diey'II cooie tof^ethcr in an unlawful one? I'm Jn a i a ua* - 
tng tibocking thii^ against you, Lucretia Mary, to n^ 
gnting- for a momeat that you'll care to assume aodb a 
responsibility before your Maker. And yoa wooldD't. 
if yoa talked things straight out with lum, in»tcad of 
merely sending him messages thron|^ a mtaerable sinner 
like yourself 1" 

Darrow expected this assault on her adopted creed to 
provoke in Madame dc Chantelle an expkiskm of pinu 
indignation; bat to his surprise she merely nmnnttred: 
"I don't know what Mr. DarrowTl think of youT 

"Mr. Darrow probably knows his Bible as well aa t 
do." Miss Painter calmly rejoined: MdSag a moniMl 
later, without the least pcrcqnibk: diange of voice or ex- 
pression : "1 suppose you've beard that Giselc de Folem- 
bray's husband accuses her of being mixed up witb tke 
Due d'Arcachon in that business of trying to seO a lot of 
imitation pearls to &Irs, Homer Pond, the Chicago woMaa 
the Duke's eng'aged to? It seems the jeweller says ChUf 
brousfai Mrs. Pond there, and got twenty-fiTC per cent — 
which of course she passed on to d'Arcachon. The poor 
old Duchess is in a fearful state—ao afraid ber aoa1l 
lose Mrs. Pbodt Wbcn I think that Gisile is old Brad- 
ford WagstatiTa grand-daughter. I'm tbankfttl he's aafc 
in Mount Auburn I" 
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IT was not until late that afternoon that Darrow could 
claim his postponed hour with Anna. When at last 
he found her alone in her sitting-room it was witli a 
sense of liberation so great that he sought no logical 
jusiiiicaiion of it. He simply felt that all their destinies 
were in Miss Painter's grasp, and that, resistance being 
useless, he could only enjoy the sweets of surrender. 

Anna herself seemed as happy, and for more explicable 
reasons. She had assisted, after luncheon, at another 
debate between Madame de Chantelle and her conBdant, 
and had surmised, when she withdrew from it, that vic- 
torj* was permanently perched on Miss Painter's banners. 

"I don't know how she does it, unless it's by the dead 
weight of her convictions. She detests the French so that 
she'd back up Owen even if she knew nothing — or knew 

K much— of Miss Viner. She somehow regards the 
ch as a protest against the corruption of European 
■als. I told Owen that was his great chance, and he's 
le the most of it." 
"A\'hat a tactician you are • You make me feel that I 
hardly know the rudiments of diplomacy," Darrow smiled 
at her. abandonbg himself to a perilous sense of well- 
being. 
She gave him back his smile. "I'm afraid I think noth- 
lappiness is worth wasting any di- 
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"Thai's why I mesn to resign from the service o£ i 
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1 laugh of d 



B rejoined with 

The feeling that l>oih resistance a 
vsitt was working like wine in his 
what he could to deflect the course of events: now he 
could only stand aside and take his cliance of safety. 
Underneath this fatalistic feeling was the deep scnae of 
relief that he had. after all. said and Ame nothing thai 
could in itie least degree aScct tlie welfare of Sofby 
Vincr. That fact look a millMooe off his ncdt. 

Meanwhile he gave himself up once more to the joy 
of .\nna'» presence. They had not been aloae together 
for two long days, and he had the lover's sense that be 
had forgotten, or at least underestinulcd, the streneih 
of the spell she cast. Ouce more her eyes and her mik 
seemed to bound his world. He felt that their %bi 
would always move with him as the smuei mores before 
a ship at t 
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The next day his sense of security was increased h 
decisive incident It became known to the i 
household that Madame dc Chantelle had yielded t 
tremendous impact of Miss Fabler's delcrminaiioQ i 
that Sophy Vincr had been "sent for" to the purple a 
sitting-room. 

At lunclieoo, Owen's radiant countenance procUioic' 
the happy sequel, and Darrow, when the party bad moved 
back to the oak-room for coffee, deemed it discreet id 
wander out alone to the terrace with his cigar. The coo- 
dusioD of Owen's romance brought his own plans onoc 
more to the frooL Anna had promiseil that the woaM 
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»i5i(Ier dates and setlle details as soon as Madame de 
antelle and her grandson had been reconciled, and 
Darrow was eager to go into the question at once, since 
it was necessary that the preparations for his marriage 
should go forward as rapidly as possible. Anna, he knew, 
would not seek any farther pretext for delay; and he 
strolled up and down contentedly in the sunshine, certain 
that she would come out and reassure him as soon as 
the reunited family had claimed its due share of her at- 
tention. 

But when she finally joined him her first word was for 
the younger lovers, 

"I want to thank you for what you've done for Owen," 
she began, with her happiest smile. 

"Who — I ?" he laughed. "Are you confusing me with 
Miss Painter?" 

"Perhaps I ought to say for me." she corrected herself. 
'Tf'ou've been even more of a help to us than Adelaide." 

K'My dear child ! What on earth have I done?" 
You've managed to hide from Madame de Chantelle 
t you don't really like poor Sophy," 
' Darrow felt the pallour in his cheek. "Not like her? 
What put such an idea into your head?" 

"Oh, it's more than an idea — it's a feeling. But what 
difference docs it make, after all? You saw her in such 
a different setting that it's natural you should be a little 
doubtful. But when you know her better I'm sure you'll 
feel about her as 1 do." 

"It's going to be hard for me not to feel about every- 
thing as you do." 
"Well, then — please begin with my daughter-in-law I" 
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lie gave her back in the same tone of banter : "Agrted : 
if you 11 agree to feci as I do about the pressing necotirr 
of our getting married," 

"I want to talk to you about that too. You don't 
know what a weight is off my mind ! With Sophy ben 
for good, I shall feel »o diflfrrently about leaving Effie. 
I've Ken much more accomplished goveraes.ie4 — to my 
cost 1 — but I've never wen a young thing more giqr asd 
kind and human. You must have noticed, thoagb yoaVe 
seen them so little together, how Effie expands when she's 
with her. And that, you know, is what 1 want. MidaK 
de Giantelle will provide the necessary restrstnt.** She 
clasped her hands on his arm. "Yes, I'm ready to go 
with you now. But first of all — this very moment 1 — yon 
must come with me to Eilk. She knows, of coone, 
nothing of what's been happening ; and I want bcr to be 
told first about you." 

Effie, sought throughout the house, wu p re a cnd? 
traced to the school-room, and thither Darren* mooBtcd 
with Anna. He had never seen her so alight with hap- 
piness, and he had caught her buoyancy of mood He 
kept repeating to himself: "It's over — it's over," as if 
some monstrous midnight hallucination had been ttkkH 
by the return of day. 

As ihey approached the school-room door the Irrrie' 
harks came to them through laughing remonstrances. 

"She's giving fatm his dinner," Anna whispered, faei 
hand in Darrow's. 

"Don't forget the gold-Bsh !'* they lieard another voice 
call out 

Darrow halted on the threshold. "Oh — not now T 
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ihe'd rather have you tell her first. I'll wait 
downstairs." 

/are that slie glanced at him intently. "As 
you please. I'll bring her down at once." 
She opened the door, and as she went in he heard her 
"No, Sophy, don't go 1 I want you both." 
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le rest of Darrow's day was a succession of empty 
and agitating scenes. On his way down to Givre, before 
he had seen Effie Leath, he had pictured somewhat sen- 
timentally the Joy of the moment jvhen he should take 
her in his arms and receive her first filial kiss. Every- 
thing in him that egotistically craved for rest, stability, a 
comfortably organized middle-age, all the home-building 
instincts of the man who has sufficiently wooed and wan- 
dered, combined to throw a charm about the figure of 
the child who might — who should — have been his, Effie 
came to him trailing the cloud of glory of his first ro- 
mance, giving him back the magic hour he had missed 
and mourned. And how different the realization of 
his dream had beenl The child's radiant welcome, her 
unquestioning acceptance of this new figure in the 
family group, had been all that he had hoped and 
fancied. If Mother was so awfully happy about it, and 
Owen and Granny, too, how nice and cosy and comfort- 
able it was going to be for all of them, her beaming look 
seemed to say ; and then, suddenly, the small pink fingers 
he had been kissing were laid on the one flaw in the 
circle, on the one point which must be settled before 
Effie could, with complete unqualified assurance, admit 
["3 1 
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the : ' : : nil) ei}ualit> with the other gndi 

of her Olympus, 

"Ami U Sophy awfully happy about it too?" she had 
asked, loosening her hohl on DarroH-'s nedc to tilt hick 
her head and include her niotlicr in hei qucstiooiiig k>ak. 

"Why, dearest, didn't ytm see she wasf Amu tai 
exclaimed, leaning to the group with radiant eyes. 

"I tliink I should like to ask her," the child rejotoed, 
after a minute's shy consideration; and a» Darrow tet 
her down her mother laughed: "Do. darling, dot Rob 
off at once, and lell her we expect her to be awfoOy 
happy too." 

The scene had been succeeded by others Icsa poignant 
but almoM as trying. Darrow cursed bis luck in hariog, 
at such a moment, lo nm the gauntlet of a houseful of in- 
terested observers. The state of beiog "engaged", in it- 
sdf an absurd enough predicament, even to a maa ooly 
inlcmiittently exposed, became intolerable under the coe- 
ttnuous Krutiny of a small circle quivering with p«r- 
tidpation. I>arrow was furthermore aware that, though 
the case of the other couple ought to have ntaiJe bis am 
Ie« conspiciiouf, it wa» rather tltey who found a nlngt 
in the shadow of Ins prominence. Madanie de ChanuUe, 
though she Iiad consented lo C>weii'9 engagcnieot and 
formally welcomed his betrothed, was ncvertbckss not 
sorry to show, by her reception of Darrow, of wbal 
finely-shadeil d^frees of cordiality she was capable. Mis* 
Painter, having won the day for Owen, was also free lo 
turn bcr attention lo the newer candidate for her tjio- 
patby; and Darrow and Aruia found themwlni iok- 
oierscd in a warm bath of sentimental curiosity. 
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It was a relief to Darrow that he was under a positive 
obligation to end his visit within the next forty-eight 
hours. When he left London, his fVmbassador had ac- 
corded him a ten days' leave. His fate being definitely 
settled and openly published he had no reason for asking 
to have the time prolonged, and when it was over he 
was to return to his post till the time fixed for taking up 
his new duties. Anna and he had tlierefore decided to be 
married, in Paris, a day or two before the departure of 
the steamer which was to take them to South America ; 
and Anna, shortly after his return to England, was to go 
up to Paris and begin her own preparations. 

In honour of the double betrothal Efiie and Miss 
Viner were to appear that evening at dinner; and Dar- 
row, on leaving his room, met the little girl springing 
down the stairs, her white ruflles and coral-coloured 
bows making her look like a daisy with her yellow hair 
for its centre. Sophy Viner was behind her pupil, and 
as she came into the light Darrow noticed a change in 
her appearance and wondered vaguely why she looked 
sudilenly younger, more vivid, more like the little 
luminous ghost of his Paris memories. Then it occurred 
10 him that it was the first time she had appeared at 
dinner since his arrival at Givre, and the first time, con- 

{uently, that he had seen her in evening dress. She 
still at die age when the least adornment embellishes ; 
and no doubt the mere uncovering of her young throat 
and neck had given her back her former brightness. 
But a second glance showed a more precise reason for his 
impression. Vaguely though he retained such details, he 
felt sare she was wearing the dress he had seen her in 
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eveiy evening in Paris. It tnu a simpte enoaj^ drev. 
black, and tran^iarent on the arms and sbonlders, and he 
would probably not have recognized it if slw had not 
called his attention to it in Paris hy confessing tlM 
she hadn't any other. "The aamc dress? That prora 
that she's forgolleni" was his first haJf^irontc thooght: 
but the next momenl, with a pang of componctioo. 
^aid to himself that she had probably pal it on (or 
same rea.<)on as before: simply because she badn'l 
other. 

He looked at her in silence, and for an instant, abofc 
Efiic's bobbing head, she gave him back bis look is t 
full bright gaze. 

'■Oh, there's Owen I" Effie cried, and whirled away 
down the gallery to (he door from which her step-bratber 
was emerging. As Owen bent to catch her, Sophy Vno' 
turned abruptly back to Darrow, 

"You, too?" she said with a quick laugh, "I S/to'X 

know " And as Owen came up lo them she added, n 

a tone that mtghl have been mean! to reach his car: 'I 
wish you all the luck tliat we can spare I" 

About the dinner-lablc, which Elite, with Mlsi Vll 
aid. had lavishly garlanded, the little party had 
of somewliat »cU-coascious festivity. In spite of 
champagne and a unanimous attempt at ease, tbera 
frniucnt lapfics in tlie talk, and momenta of 
groping fnr new subjects. Misa Painter alone 
not only unaffected by the general pcrtarbation bat M 
tightly sealed up in her unconwtou«nes!> of it as a Avft 
in his bell. To Darrow's strained attention even Owcb'i 
gusts of gaiety seemed to betray an inward ticnse of ia- 
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^Hlcurity. After dinner, however, at the piano, he 
broke into a mood of extravagant hilarity and 
flooded the room with the splash and ripple of his 
music 

Darrow, simk in a sofa comer in the lee of Mtss Paint- 
er's granite bulk, smoked and listened in silence, his eyes 
^jnoving from one figure to another. Madame de Clian- 
BteUe, in her armchair near the fire, clasped her lit- 
^Ble granddaughter to her with the gesture of a drawing- 
"room Niobe, and Anna, seated near them, had fallen into 
one of the attitudes of vivid calm which seemed to Dar- 
row to express her inmost quality. Sophy \'incr, after 
moving uncertainly about the room, had placed her- 
self beyond Mrs. Leath, in a chair near the piano, 
where she sat with head thrown back and eyes attached 
to the musician, in the same rapt fixity of attention with 
which she had followed the players at the Fran<;ais. The 
accident of her having fallen into the same altitude, and 
of her wearing the same dress, gave Darrow. as he 
watched her, a strange sense of double consciousness. 
To escape from it, his glance turned back to Anna ; but 
from the point at which he was placed his eyes could 
not take in the one face without the other, and that re- 
newed (he disturbing duality of the impression. Sud- 
denly Owen broke off with a crash of chords and jumped 
to his feet. 
"What's the use of this, with such a moon to say it for 

B8?" 

|i Behind the uncurtained window a low golden orb hung 

^^■(e a ripe fruit against the glass. 

^H"Ye3 — let's go out and listen," Anna answered. Owen 
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threw open the win<k>w, and with his 

the heavy star-sprinkled sky seemed t 

room like a drawn-in nirtaia. The air that entered with 

it bad a fiYtsty edge, and Anna bade ElBe nm to the hall 

for wraps. 

Darrow said : "You must have ooe too," and ttarted 
toward the door ; but Sophy, foIk)wiiig her pupil, cried 
back: "We'll bring things for everybody." 

Owen had followed her, and In a nwment the three 
reappeared, and the party went out on the terrace 
deep blue purity of the night was unveiled by mist, I 
the moonlight rimmed the edges of the trees with a s 
blur and blanched to unnatural whiteness the i 
Bgain»l their walls of shade. 

Darrow and Anna, with EfRe between them. 
to the farther comer of the terrace. Below ihem. I 
twecn the fringes of the park, the lawn sloped dknJy to 
the fields above the river. For a few minutes they stood 
silently side by side, touched to peace beneath the trem- 
bling beauty of the sky. When they tuTDcd back, Dar- 
row saw that Owen and Sophy \''iner, who bad gone 
down llie steps (o the garden, were also waDttnf is tbe 
direction of the honse. As they adx-anced. Sophy {noaed 
in a patch of moonlight, between the sharp shadows of thf 
yews, and Darrow noticed that she had thrown over hi 
riioulders a long cloak of soRte light colour, which lud 
denly evoked her image as she lud entered tbe rest au rant 
■t his tide on the m'ght of their first dinner in Paris. 
A moment later they were all together agaia on the 
terrace, and when they re-entered the d raw mg - foooi I 
older ladies were on their way to bed. 
[»8I 
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Effie, emboldened by the privileges of the evening, was 
for coaxing Owen to round it off with a game of forfeits 
or some such reckless climax; but Sophy, resuming her 
professional role, sounded the stmimons to bed. In her 
pupil's wake she made her round of good-nights; but 
when she proffered her hand to Anna, the latter ignoring 
the gesture held out both arms. 

"Good-night, dear child," she said impulsively, and 
drew the girl to her kiss. 
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THE next day was Darrow's last at Givre and, fore* 
seeing that the afternoon and evening would have 
to be given to the family, he had asked Anna to devote an 
early hour to the final consideration of their plans. He 
was to meet her in the brown sitting-room at ten, and they 
were to walk down to the river and talk over their future 
in the little pavilion abutting on the wall of the park. 

It was just a week since his arrival at Givre, and Anna 
wished, before he left, to return to the place where they 
had sat on their first afternoon together. Her sensitive- 
ness to the appeal of inanimate things, to the colour and 
texture of whatever wove itself into the substance of her 
emotion, made her want to hear Darrow's voice, and to 
feel his eyes on her, in the spot where bliss had first 
flowed into her heart 

That bliss, in the interval, had wound itself into every 
fold of her being. Passing, in the first days, from a 
high shy tenderness to the rush of a secret surrender, 
it had gradually widened and deepened, to flow on in re- 
doubled beauty. She thought she now knew exactly how 
and why she loved Darrow, and she could see her whole 
sky reflected in the deep and tranquil current of her love. 
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Early thr next day, in her utting-room, she wu fftanc- 
ing through the letters whkh tt was Eflie's monnng 
privilege to carry up to her. EfBc meanwhile drded in- 
quisitively about the rooni, where there was ahrayi 
something new to engage her infant fancy; and Atom, 
looking up, saw her suddenly arrested before a photo- 
graph of Darrow which, the day before, had taken I 
place on Uic writing-table. 

Anna held out her anns with a faint bituh. 
like him, don't yo«, dear?" 

"Oh, most awfully, dearest," Effic. against her b 
leaned back to asstire her with a limpid look, 
do Granny and Owen— and I do think Sophy doe* t 
she added, after a moment's earnest pondering. 

"I hope so," Anna laughed. She checked the ii 
to continue : "Has she talked to you about htm, that yoaVe 
GO sure ?" She did not know what had made the qoesboa 
spring to bcr lips, but she was glad she had ckned Am 
before pronotmcing it Nothing could have been bok 
distasteful lo bcr than to clear up such obscoritks by 
turning on tfiem the tiny flame of her daugblcr's obt er ra- 
tion. And what, after all, now that Owen's happJocM wia 
secured, did it matter if there were certain r tiefws ia 
Darrow 's approval of his marriage ? 

A knock on the door made Anna glance at Ibe cfecl. 
"There's Norse to carry yoo oflf." 

"It's Sophy's knock," the little girl answered, furaping 
down to open the door; and Mlsa Viner tn fmct t»oQA 
on the ihreshoJd. 

"Come in." Anna said with a imile. tnstantly t 
ing bow pale she k»kcd. 
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e go out for a turn wHh Nnrse?" the girl 
asked. "I should like to speak to you a moment" 

"Of course. This ought to be your holiday, as yes- 
te rday was Effie's. Run ofif, dear," she added, stooping 
^^■kiss the Itttle giri. 

^^WK'hen the door had closed she turned back to Sophy 
^Vincr with a look that sought her confidence. "I'm so 
glad you came, my dear. W>"ve got so many things 
to talk about, just you and I together." 

The confused intercourse of the last days had, in fact, 
left little time for any speech with Sophy but such as re-, 
lated to her marriage and the means of overcoming Ma- 
dame dc Chantelle's opposition to it. Anna had exacted 
of 0«-en that no one, not even Sophy Vincr, should be 
given a hint of her own projects till all contingent ques- 
tions had been disposed of. Slie had felt, from the out- 
set, a secret reluctance to intrude her securer happiness 
on tlic doubts and fears of the young pair, 

trom the sofa-comer to which she had dropped back 
pointed to Darrow's chair. "Come and sit by me, 
-. I wanted to see you alone. There's so much to 
that I hardly know where to begin." 
he leaned forward, her hands clasped on the arms of 
sofa, her eyes bent smilingly on Sophy's. As she did 
so, she noticed that the girl's unusual paliour was partly 
due to the sii^t veil of powder on her face. The discov- 
ery was distinctly disagreeable. Anna had never before 
noticed, on Sophy's part, any recourse to cosmetics, and, 
much as she wished to think herself exempt from oUi- 
fashioned prejudices, she suddenly became aware tliat 
she did not like her daughter's governess to have a pow- 
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dercd fac«. Then she reflected that the ^rl who tU v^ 
posite her w«s no longer Effic's goremess, but bcr owa 
future tJaugliier<in-taw ; am) sl>e wondered whether Mm 
Viner had chosen this odd way of celebrating her inJe- 
pendence, and whether, as Mrs. Owen Luth, she wooU 
present (o the world a bedizened countenance Thia ida 
was scarcely less distasteful than the other, and for a 
momcot Anna continued to consider her without speak- 
ing. Then, in a flash, the truth came to her: Mtsa Vtoer 
had powdered her (ace because Miss Vioer had beta 
crying. 

Anna leaned forward impulsivdy. "My dear cWM> 
-wltat's the nutter f" She saw the girl's blood msh Bp 
under the white mask, and lustcned on : "Please doa*t bt 
afraid to lell me. I do so want you to feet that jma oa 
trust me as Owen does. And you know you mttttB't 
mind if, just at first. Madame de C ha ntel k o cc a ifana lly 
rebpscs." 

She spoVe eagerly, persuasively, almoM on a oolt cl 
pleading. She had, in truth, so many retsoos for wag- 
ing Sophy to like her : her love for Owen, her aoti dt ad t 
for Effie, and licr own sense of the fpti't fine mettle. She 
had always feh a romantic and almost famnble adiain- 
tion for those nKitibers of her tcx who^ from force «f 
will, or the constraint of drcumstaoces, bad plunged iaM 
the confltci from which fate had so penirtently ew J u dad 
her. There were even moments when she Eaoded hts- 
self vaguely lo blame for brr immunity, and (dt that ihc 
ought tomeliow Id have affronted lh« penb and hard- 
thtpa which refused lo cotnc to her. And now, at 
abe Mt looking at Sojihy \''mer, so amall. ao iligbt. •> 
U36I 
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fcly defenceless and undone, she still felt, through 

l the superiority of her worldly advantages and her 
seeming maturity, the same odd sense of ignorance and 
inexperience. She could not have said what there 
was in the girl's manner and expression to give her 
this feeling, but stie was reminded, as she looked at 
Sophy Viner, of the other girls she had known in her 
youth, the girls who seemed possessed of a secret she had 
missed. Yes, Sophy Viner had their look — almost the 
obscurely menacing look of Kitty Mayne . . . Anna, with 
an inward smile, brushed aside the image of this forgot- 
ten rival. But she had felt, deep down, a twinge of the 
old pain, and she was sorry that, even for tlie flash of 
a thonght, Owen's betrothed should have reminded her 
of 90 different a woman . . . 

She laid her hand on the girl's. "When his grand- 
mother sees how happy Owen is she'll be quite happy her- 
self. If it's only that, don't be distressed. Just trust to 
Owen — and the future." 

Sophy Viner. with an almost imperceptible recoil of her 
whole slight person, had drawn her hand from under 
the palm enclosing it. 

"That's what I wanted to talk to you about — the fu- 
ture." 

"Of course I We've all so many plans to make — and 
to 6t into each other's. Please let's begin with yours." 

The girl paused a moment, her hands clasped on the 
arms of her chair, her lids dropped under Anna's gaze; 
then she satd: "I should like to make no plans at all , . . 
just yet ... " 

"No plans?" 
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*^o— I should like to go away . . . 1117 fnowb tte 
Fariows wcnild let me go to tJiem ..." Her voice grew 
firmer and she lifted her eyes to add: "I ahoold Kks M 
leare today, if you don't mind," 

Anna li.slfne<] with a rising woacter. 

"You want to leave Givr^ at once ?" She gave the idea 
a moment's swift consi<ieration. "You prefer to be wilfc 
your friends till your marriage? 1 understand that — hoi 
surety you needn't rush off today? There are id taaaj 
details to discuss; ami before long, you know, I dnfl 
be goine away too." 

"Yes, I know." The girl was evidently trying to steady 
her voice. "Btit 1 sliould like to wait a few d»y> •» 
have a little more time to myKlf." 

Anna continued to consider her kiixUy. It wts e 
that she did not care to say why she wished to ) 
Givri so suddenly, but lier disturbed face aad < 
Toioe betrayed a more pressing motive than the i 
desire to spend tlic weeks before her marriage aoder her 
old friends' roof. Since she had made do rcsponic to the 
allusion to Madame de Chantclle, Aitna could but aim- 
jecture tliat she had had a passing ilisagreefnatt with 
Owen; and if this were so, random interference b^ 
do more harm than good. 

"My dear child, if you really want to go at once I 
slta'n't, of course, urge you to stay. 1 auppote ym 
have spoken to Owen?" 

"Ho. Not yet ... '* 

Anna threw an astonished glance at her. "Voa wtu 
to tay you haven't told him?" 

"1 wanted to tcU you rirtt. I thought t ought to^ m 
I2j81 
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aint of Effie." Her look cleared as she i>ut forth tliis 
reason. 

"Oh, Effie I — " Anna's smile brushed away the scruple. 
"Owen has a right to ask thai you should consider him 
before you think of his sister ... Of course you shall 
do just as you wish," she went on, after another thought- 
ful interval. 

"Oh, thank you," Sophy Viner murmured and rose to 
her feet. 

Anna rose also, vaguely seeking for some word that 
should break down tlie girl's resistance. "You'll tell 
Owen at once?" she finally asked. 

Miss \iner, instead of replying, stood before her in 
manifest uncertainty, and as she did so there was a 
light tap on the door, and Owen Leath walked into tlie 

Anna's 6rst glance told her that his face was tin* 
clouded. He met her greeting with his happiest smile 
and turned to lift Sophy's hand to his lips. The percep- 
tion that he was utterly unconscious of any cause for Miss 
Viner's agitation came to his step-mother with a sharp 
thrill of surprise. 

"Darrow's looking for you," he said to her. "He asked 
me to remind you that you'd promised to go for a walk 
with him." 

Anna glanced at the dock. "I'll go down presently." 
She waited and looked again at Sophy Viner, whose 
troubled eyes seemed to commit their message to her. 
"You'd belter tell Owen, my dear." 

Owen's look also turned on tlie girl. "Tell me what? 
Why, what's happened?" 
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Anna summonrd 3 laugh to case the vagoe Icnsioa ol 
the moment. "Don't look 50 startled I Nothing, exceft 
that Sophy proposes to desert us for a while for the Far- 
lows." 

Owen's brow cleared. "I was afraid she'd mn off be- 
fore long." He glanced at Anna. "Do please keep bef 
here as long as you can I" 

Sophy intervened: "Mrs. Leath's already given nv 
leave to go." 

"Already ? To go when ?" 

"Today," said Sophy in a low tone, her eyes oa Ama'a 

"Today ? Why on earth should you go today ?" Owta 
dropped hack a step or two, flushing and paling under ha 
bewildered frown. His eyes seemed to March the girt 
more closely. "Somethii^'s hapjiened." He too looked 
at his step-mother. "1 suppose she must liave told yoa 
what it is?" 

Anna was struck by the suddenness and v^emeoce of 
his appeal. It was as though some smouldering apfire- 
bension had lain dose under the surface uf his security. 

"She's (old me nothing except that she wishes to be 
with her friends. It's qoKc natural that she sboold wnl 
(o go to them." 

Owen visibly controlled himself. "Of comic — tfollt 
nataral." He spoke to Sophy. "But why didn't yott td 
me so? Wliy did >-ou come first to my stefMuotbcrr 

Aima intervened with her calm smDe. "That scemi tt 
me quite natural, too. Sophy was coasiderale cnoogll H 
tell me first because of EfBe." 

He weighed it. "Very well, then ; that's qtute natnral, 
at you say. And of course the must do exactly as flic 
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pleases." He still kept his eyes on the girl. "To- 
morrow/' he abruptly announced, "I shall go up to Paris 
to see you." 

"Oh, no— no !" she protested. 

Owen turned back to Anna. ''Now do you say that 
nothing's happened?" 

Under the influence of his agitation Anna felt a 
vague tightening of the heart. She seemed to herself 
like some one in a dark room about whom unseen pres- 
ences are groping. 

"K it's anything that Sophy wishes to tell you, no doubt 
she'll do so. I'm going down now, and I'll leave you here 
to talk it over by yourselves." 

As she moved to the door the girl caught up with her. 
"But there's nothing to tell: why should there be? I've 
explained that I simply want to be quiet." Her look 
seemed to detain Mrs. Leath. 

Owen broke in : "Is that why I mayn't go up tomor- 
row?" 

"Not tomorrow !" 

"Then when may I ?" 

"Later ... in a little while ... a few days ..." 

"In how many days ?" 

"Owen!" his step-mother interposed; but he seemed 
no longer aware of her. "If you go away today, the 
day that our engagement's made known, it's only fair," 
he persisted, "that you should tell me when I am to 
sec you." 

Sophy's eyes wavered between the two and dropped 
down wearily. "It's you who are not fair — when I've said 
I wanted to be quiet." 
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"But why should mr coming diitorb you? I'm^H 
asking now to come tomorrow. 1 only ask you not ID 
leave wiUiout telling me when I'm to sec you." 

"Owen, I don'l itnderitand yoa I" his itcp-motbcr cz- 
daimed. 

"Vou don't understand my asking lot MON nrpI l M 
lion, some assurance, when I'm left in thii wsr, wr^iout 
a word, witboot a sign ? All 1 ask her to tdl me b wbea 
she'll we roe." 

Anna turned back to Sophy Vlner, who stood stnj^ 
and tremulous bctw-ccn the two. 

"After all, my dear, he's not unrcasooable I" 

"I'll vvrite — Ml write," the girl repealed. 

"What will yoa write?" he pressed her ve hcm ei n ly. 

"Owen." Anna exdattned. "you err unreasonable I" 

He turned from Sophy to his stcp-tnixher. "1 oaly 
want her to say what she means : thai she's gouiK lo 
write to break off our engagement Isn't that whM 
j^u'rc going away for?" 

Anna felt the contagion of his excitement She boM 
at Sophy, who stood motionless, her lips set, her lAttit 
face drawn to a silent fixiry of resistance, 

"You ought to speak, my dear*-yoa ot^;fA to imm 
him." 

"I only aik liim to wait " 

"Yes," Oweit, broke in, "and yoa won't ny hat 
longl" 

Both instinctively addressed ihemsdves to Anna, wki 
stood, nearly as shaken as themselves, between the doable 
shock of their straggle. She kxikrd again fram Sophy's 
iiMCrutable eyes to Owen's stormy featores: then At 
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said: 'What can I do, when there's clearly something 
"between you that I don't know about?" 

"Oh, if it were between us I Can't you see it's outside 
of us — outside of her, dragging at her, dragging her away 
from me?" Owen wheeled roimd again upon his step- 
mother. 

Anna turned from him to the girl. "Is it true that you 
want to break your engagement ? If you do, you ought 
to tell him now." 

Owen burst into a laugh. "She doesn't dare to — 
she's afraid I'll guess the reason !" 

A faint sound escaped from Sophy's lips, but she kept 
them close on whatever answer she had ready. 

"If she doesn't wish to marry you, why should she be 
afraid to have you know the reason ?" 

"She's afraid to have you know it — not me!" 

"To have me know it ?" 

He laughed again, and Anna, at his laugh, felt a sud- 
den rush of indignation. 

"Owen, you must explain what >'Ou mean !" 

He looked at her hard before answering ; then : "Ask 
Darrow !" he said. 

"Owen — Owen !" Sophy Viner murmured. 



XXIV 

ANNA stood looking from one to the other. It had 
become apparent to her in a flash that Owen's 
retort, though it startled Sophy, did not take her by sur- 
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prise: and the di.scovery shot its light along tUric ( 
tanccs of fear. 

The immediate tnfereoce was that Owen had 
the reason of Darrow's disapproval of his man 
that, at least, he suspected Sophy Viner of knowing 
dreading tL Tliis coniinnation of her own 
doubt sent a tremor of alarm through Auna. For a 
mcnt she felt hke exclaimini; : "All this is really no ban- 
RCSS of mine, and I refuse to have you mix me 
it — " but her secret fear held her fasL 

Sophy \'iner was the first to speak. 

"I should like to go now," she said in a low 
taking a few steps toward the door. 

Her tone woke Anna to the sense of her own ihaiC' 
the situation. "I ijuite agree with you, my dear, that 
useless to aury on this discussion. But sinct Mr. 
row's name has been b^ot^;ht into it, for reasons 
I fail to guess. 1 want to teli you tliat you're both 
taken if you Iliink he's not in sympathy with your mar* 
Hage. If that's what Owen means to imply, the idea 
a complete delusion." 

She spoke the words deliberately and incisively, a: 
hoping that the sound of their utterance would stifle 
whisper in bcr bosom. 

St^hy's only aiuwcr was a vague murmur, and a 
menl that brought her nearer to the door; but b 
she could reach it Owen had placed himself in her 

"I don't mean to imply what »-on tliink," be said, 
dressing his slep-mothcr bat keeping his eyes on the 
"t don't say Darrow doesn't like our marriage ; I aj 
Sophy who's hated it since Darrow's been here I" 
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He brought out the charge In a tone of forced com- 
posure, but his lips were white and he grasped the door- 
knob to hide the tremor of his hand. 

Anna's anger surged up with her fears. "You're ab- 
surd, Owent I don't know why I listen to you. Why 
should Sophy dislike Mr. Darrow, and if she does, why 
should that have anything to do with her wishing to 
break her engagement ?" 

"I don't say she dislikes himl I don't say she likes 
him ; I don't know what it is they say to each other when 
they're shut up together alone." 

"Shut up together alone ?" Anna stared. Owen seemed 
I3ce a man in delirium ; such an exhibition was degrad- 
ing to them all. But he pushed on without seeing her 
look. 

"Yes — the 6rst evening she came, in the study ; the next 
morning, early, in the park; yesterday, again, in the 
^Jpring-house, when you were at the lodge witli the doc- 
^■br ... I don't know what they say to each otlier, but 
^^■ey've taken every chance they could to say it . . . and 
^Tb say it when they thought that no one saw them." 

Anna longed to silence him, but no words came to 
her. It was as though all her confused apprehensions 

E suddenly laken definite shape. There was "some- 
%" — ^yes, there was "something" . . . Darrow 's reli- 
es and evasions had been more than a ggment of 
her doubts. 

The next instant brought a recoil of pride. She turned 
indignantly on her step-son. 

"I don't half understand what you've been saying; but 

what you seem to hint is so preposterous, and so insulting 
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both to Soph; and to me, that I s«e no r 
should listen to jou any longtr," 

Though her lone steadied Owen, the perceived «t e 
that it would not deflect hhn from his purpoae. He^ 
less vehemently, but with all the more precision. 

"How can it be preposterous, since it's true? Or in- 
sulting:, since I don't know, any more than you, the n 
ing of what I've been seeing? If yoo'fl be patient % 
me III try to put it quietly. What I mean is that S 
has completely chan^red since slie met Darrow ber^ i 
that, having noticed tlie chan)*c, I'm hardly to ti 
having tried (O find out its cause." 

Anna made an effort to answer htm with the i 
composure. "You're to blame, at any rate, for i 
lessly assuming that you have found it out. Yoa » 
forget that, till Ihey met here, Sophy and Mr. ] 
hardly knew each other." 

"If so, it's all ihe stranger that they've been soa 
closeted together 1" 

"Owen. Owen—" the girl sighed oat. 

He turned his haggard face to her. "Can I hdp it, f 
I've seen and known what I wasn't meant to? For God'i 
sake give me a reason — any reaaon I can decently make 
out witht Is it my fault if, the day after you arrived, 
when I came back late throagh ibe gxrdeo, the cnrlutt 
of the stufly hadn't been drawn, and 1 saw yon iben 
alone with Darrow ?" 

Anna laughed impatiently. "Really, Owen, if yoa 
make it a grievance that two people who are itxjwf ti 
the same bouse should be teen talking together' 

"They were not talking. That's the point 
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"Not talking? How do you know? You could liardly 
hear them from the garden!" 

"No^ but I could see. He was sitting at my desk, with 
his face in iiis hands. She was standing in the window, 
looking away from him ..." 

He waited, as if for Sophy Viner's answer; but still 
she neither stirred nor spoke. 

"That was the first time," he went on; "and the second 
was the next morning in the park. It was natural 
enough, their meeting there. Sophy had gone out with 
Effie, and Effie ran back to look for me. Site told me 
she'd left Sophy and Darrow in the path that leads to 
the river, and presently we saw thera ahead of us. They 
didn't see us at first, because they were standing looking 
at each other; and this time they were not speaking 
either. We came up close before they heard us, and all 
that time they never spoke, or stopped looking at each 
other. After that I began to wonder; and so I watched 
them." 

"Oh, Owen 1" 

"Oh. I only had to wait. Yesterday, when I motored 
)-ou and the doctor back from the lodge, I saw Sophy 
coming out of the .spring-house. I supposed she'd taken 
shelter from the rain, and when you got out of the 
motor I strolled back down the avenue to meet her. Bui 
slie'd disappeared — she must have taken a short cut 

id come into the house by the side door. 1 don't know 
I went on to the spring-house; I suppose it was 

lat you'd call spying, I went up the steps and found 
the room empty; but two chairs had been moved out 
from the wall and were standing near the table ; and one 
[247 1 
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of t[i« Chinese screens that lie on tt had drof^tcd to 
floor." 

Anna 9iounc)e<) a faint note of ironv. "Really ? Softtfd 
gone there for shelter, and she dropped a screea 
moved a chair?" 

"I &aid two chair s ' ■ ■ " 

"Two? What damning evidence— of I doo't 
what !■' 

"Simply of ibe faa tlut Darraw'd been there with 
As I k>oked out of the window I saw him close by, 
lag away. He must have turned the comer of the 
hon« just as 1 got to the door." 

There was another silence, during which Anna ; 
not only to collect her own words but to wait for Sopliv 
Viner's ; then, as the girl made no sign, slie turned lo be? 

"I've absolutely nothing to say to all this; but per- 
haps you'd like me to wait and Itear your answer?" 

Sophy raiscii her head with a quick flash of oolont. 
"I've no answer cither— except that Owen must be nurd.* 

In the interval since she had last spoken the Mtned 
to have regained her self-control, and her 
clear, with a cold edge of anger. 

Anns lotted at her step-son. He bad 
tremely pale, and his hand fell from the door with ■ 
cooraged gesture. "That's all then? You woat grn 
me any reason ?" 

"I didn't suppose it was necessary to give yoa or any 
one else a reason for talking with a friend of Mn. Lcatb's 
atider Mrs. Lcath's own roof." 

Owen hardly seemed to feci the retort : he ktpl 1 
dofged sure on her face. 
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'1 won't ask for one, then. I'll only ask you to give 
tne your assurance that your talks with Darrow have 
had nothing to do with your suddenly deciding to leave 
Givre," 

She hesitated, not so much with the air of weighing 
her answer as of questioning his right to exact any. **1 
give you my assurance; and now I should like to go/ 
she said. 

As she turned away, Anna intervened. "My dear, I 
think you ought to speak." 

The girl drew herself up with a faint laugh. "To him 
—or to youf* 

"To him." 

She stiffened. "I've said all there is to say." 

Anna drew back, her eyes on her step-son. He had 
left the threshold and was advancing toward Sophy Viner 
with a motion of desperate appeal ; but as he did so there 
was a knock on the door. A moment's silence fell on the 
three ; then Anna said : "G>me in !" 

Darrow came into the room. Seeing the three together, 
he looked rapidly from one to the other; then he turned 
to Anna with a smile. 

"I came up to see if you were ready ; but please send 
me off if I'm not wanted." 

His look, his voice, the simple sense of his presence, 
restored Anna's shaken balance. By Owen's side he 
looked so strong, so urbane, so experienced, that the 
lad's passionate charges dwindled to mere boyish vapour- 
ings. A moment ago she had dreaded Darrow's coming; 
now she was glad that he was there. 

She turned to him with sudden decision. "Come in, 
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plcx&c: I want you to bear what Owca has 
(aymg." 

Slic caught ■ murmur from Sophy Vmer. bat (fisrc- 
garded it. An illuminating impulse urged her on. Sh- 
habitually to aware of h«r own lack of pcnetratioo, hc 
Hmall skill in reading hidden motives and detectinff Kcrr' 
signals, now felt herself mysteriotLiIy inspired. She a-I 
dressed bcrscif to Sophy Vincr, "It's much better for 
you both that this sbturd tiuection sdiould be cleared op 
now." Then, turning to Danxm, she contumcd : "For 
some reason that t don't pretend to gueas, Owen bai 
taken it into his head that you've iofluexKcd Miss Vian' 
to break her engagement." 

Sbc spoke slowly and deliberately, because she wkbed 
to give time and to gain it ; time for Darrow ami Sophy 
to receive the full impact of what sbe was saying, and 
time to ohtcrve its full effect on them. Sbe had said to 
herself: "If there's nothing between them, they'll look 
at each other; if there u aomethtng, they won't;" and as 
she ceased to speak sbe felt as if aD her Ufe were to her 
eyes, 

Sophy, after a start of protest, remained motionlcv 
her ga2c on the ground, thrrow. his face grown gtav'.-. 
glanced slowly from Owen Leath to Anna. WiA his 
eyes on the latter he aiked : "Has Miss Vmer broken bet 
engagement ':" 

A moment's silence followed his qnestton ; then tlw ^rl 
locdtcd up and said : "Ye* 1" 

Owen, as she tpoVe. uttered a smothered esclmaUoB 
and walked out of the room. She coatinued tn sHod 
in the same place, without appcariitg to notice hia de- 
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parture, and without vouchsafing an additional word o£ 
explanation; then, before Anna could find a cry to de- 
tain her, she too turned and went out. 

"For God's sake, what's happened?" Darrow asked; 
but Anna, with a drop of the heart, was saying to her- 
self that he and Sophy Viner had not looked at each 
other. 



XXVi 

ANNA stood in the middle of the room, her 
eyes on the door. Darrow's questioning gaze 
was still on her, and she said to herself with 
a quick-drawn breath: 'If only he doesn't come near 
mer 

It seemed to her that she had been suddenly endowed 
with the fatal gift of reading the secret sense of every 
seemingly spontaneous look and movement, and that in 
his least gesture of affection she would detect a cold de- 
sign. 

For a moment longer he continued to look at her 
enquiringly ; then he turned away and took up his habitual 
stand by the mantel-piece. She drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

''Won't you please explain?" he said. 

"I can't explain : I don't know. I didn't even know — 
till she told you — ^that she really meant to break her 
eng^ement. All I know is that she came to me just 
now and said she wished to leave Givre today ; and that 
Owen, when he heard of it — for she hadn't told him — 
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at ODce accused her of going away with the Mcret m- 
tention of throwing hiin oTcr."* 

"And you think it's a ddinite break ?" She perceived, 
a* the fpoke, that his brow had cieared. 

"How should 1 know ? Perhaps yoa can tell me." 

"I T' She fancied his face clouded agam, but be did 
not move from his tranquil attitude. 

"As I told you," she went on, "(!)wen has worked tlist* 
self up to imagining that for some mysterioos 
you've influenced Sophy against hiro." 

Harrow still visibly wondered. "It mu»t indeed be > 
mysterious reason! He knows how slightly I know Miu 
Viner. Why should lie imagine anything so wildly im- 
probable?" 

"I don't know that either." 

"But he must have hinted at some reason.' 

"No: be admits be doesn't kiww your rcasoa He 
^mply says that Sophy's manner to him has chai^c^ 
since she came back to Givr^ and that he't seea yon to- 
gether several times — in the park, the sprb^-boose, 1 
don't know where— talking alone in a way (hat aeened 
conftdentizl — abnost secret : and be draws tlie prtpoc 
terous conclusion that you've used your inSneoce to ton 
her against him." 

"My influence ? What kind of infloencc ?" 

"He doesn't Miy." 

Darrow again seemed to turn over the bds she gan 
htm. Hit face remained grave, but without the ktfi 
trace of discomposure. "And what dod Miss Viatf 
ay?- 

"^e says it's perfectly nmtitraJ that she iboold 00* 
1-5>1 
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sionally talk to my friends when she's under my roof— 
and refuses to give him any other explanation." 

"That at least is perfectly natural !" 

Anna felt her cheeks flush as she answered: "Yes — 
but there is something '* 

"Something ?" 

"Some reason for her sudden decision to break her 
engagement. I can understand Owen's feeling, sorry 
as I am for his way of showing it. The girl owes 
him some sort of explanation, and as long as she refuses 
to give it his imagination is sure to run wild." 

"She would have given it, no doubt, if he'd asked it in 
a different tone." 

"I don't defend Owen's tone — ^but she knew what it 
was before she accepted him. She knows he's excitable 
and undisciplined." 

"Well, she's been disciplining him a little — probably 
the best thing that could happen. Why not let the matter 
rest there?" 

"Leave Owen with the idea that you have been thcl 
cause of the break ?" 

He met the question with his easy smile. "Oh, as to 
that — ^leave him with any idea of me he chooses I But 
leave him, at any rate, free." 

"Free?" she echoed in surprise. 

"Simply let things be. You've surely done all you 
could for him and Miss Viner. If they don't hit it off 
It's their own affair. What possible motive can you have 
for trying to interfere now ?" 

Her gaze widened to a deeper wonder. "Why — nsit' 
urally, what he says of you !" 
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"I (ion't care a straw what he ays of tnel In todi 
a situation a boy in lore \rtlt snatch at the laari tar- 
fetched reafion rather than face the nwrtifytng fact that 
the lady may stniply be tired of him." 

"Vou don't quite understand Owen. Things go deep 
with him. and last long. It took him a long time to re- 
cover from his other anlueky lore affair. He's i 
mantic and extravagant : he can't live on the t 
hii feeling!!. He worships Sophy and the veoDed ti 
lond of him. If she** changed it's been very i 
And ir tlicy part like this, angrily and inarticulately, it 
win hurt him horribly— hurt his very soaL Bat that, as 
you say, is between the two. What ccocems me b fait 
asfociating )-oti with their quarrel. Owen's Iftc my on 
son — if you'd seen him when I first came here you'd laww 
why. We were like two prisoners whu talk to each atbt- 
by tapping on the wall. He's never forf^ten it, aor '. 
Whether he breaks with Sophy, or whether they make 
it up, I can't kt him think yoa had inythioK to da 
with il." 

She raised her ejTS entreatingly to Darrow't, and lad 
in them the forbearance of the man reugned to Ac &■ 
cussion of non-existent problems. 

"I'll do whate^'er you want me to," be »aid; '^■1 I 
don't yet know what it is." 

His unile seemed to charge her with iocon>cii«cac<, 
and the prick to her pride made her oKriiniie : "AttB 
an, it's not so unnatural that Owen, knowing «aa aad 
Sophy tit be almost «trangen, thould wonder what yM 
were saying to each other when be nw yoa tdUog 
togetlier." 
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pShe felt a warniog tremor as she spoke, as though some 
isticKt deeper than reason surged up ia defense of its 
treasure. But Darrow's face was unstirred save by the 
flit of his half-amused smile. 

t*'VVeiI. my dear — and couldn't you have toM him?" 
•'I ?'* she faltered out through her blush. 
•Tfou seem to forget, one and all of you, tlie position 
you put me in when I came down here: your appeal to me 
to see Owen through, your assurance to him that I would, 
Madame de Chantelle's attempt to win me over ; and most 
of all, my own sense of the fact you've just recalled 
to me : the importance, for both of us, that Owen should 
like me. It seemed to me that the first thing to do was 
(o get as much light as I could on the whole situation; 
and the obvious way of doing it was to try to know Miss 
Viner better. Of course I've talked with her alone — 
I've talked with her as often as I could. I've tried my 
best to find out if you were right in encouraging Owen 
to marry her," 

She listened with a growing sense of reassurance, 
struggling to separate the abstract sense of his words 
from the persuasion in which his eyes and voice en- 
veloped them. 

"I see — I do see," she murmured. 

"You must see, also, that I could hardly say this to 
Owen without offending him still more, and perhaps 
increasing the breach between Miss Y'ner and himself. 
What sort of figure should I cut if I told him I'd been 
trying to find out if he'd made a proper choice? In 
any case, it's none of my business to offer an explana- 
tion of what she justly says doesn't need one. If she de- 
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dines to speak, it's obviously on the grround that Omto't 

insinuations are absurd ; and that surely ptedgea mc lo 

silence." 
"Yes, yes! I see," Anna repeated. "But I doa't WiK 

you to c-TpIaio anything to Owen." 

"You haven't yet told me wfiat you do wanL" 

She hesitated, conscious of the diificulty of justifyiiic 

her request : then : "I want you to speak to Sopby," ibe 

said. 
Darrow broke into an incredakraa laugh. "CoosW- 

ering what my previous attempts have resulted in— ' 
She raised her eyes quickly. "They haven't, at Jeai:. 

resuhed in your liking her less, in your tfaittkine kai 

well of her than you've told me?" 
She fancied he frowned i little. "^ wonder why jaa 

go back to that?" 
"1 want to be sure — I owe it to Owen. Won't yoo 

me the exact impression she's procloced oo you ?" 
"I have told you — I like Miss Viner," 
"Do you still Ijelieve she's m love with Owen?" 
"There was nothing in our short talks to throw aor 

particular light on that." 
"You still believe, though, that there's no reason wby 

be shouldn't marry her?" 
Again he belra>-ed a restraiiKd impatience. ~How can 

I answer that without knowing her reasons for brtakiig 

with him?" U 

"That's just what I want you to find out from bcr.^J 
"And why in the world slwuld the tell me ?" U 

"Because, whatever grievaxKe she has against OwMk 

■he can certainly have none a^inst rac. She can't want 
[25<i| 
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have Owen connect me in his mind with this wretched 
quarrel ; and she must see that he will until he's con- 
vinced you've had no share in it." 

Darrow's elbow dropped from the mantel-piece and he 
took a restless step or two across the room. Then he 
halted before her. 

"Why can't you tell hcr this yourself?" 

I "Don't you see?" 
He eyed her intently, and she pressed on : "You must 
ve guessed that Owen's jealous of you." 
"Jealous of me?" The blood flew up under his brown 
skin. 

"Blind with it — what else would drive htm to this 
folly? And I can't have her think me jealous too! I've 
said all t could, short of making her think so; and she's 
refused a word more to either of us. Oiir only chance 
now is that she should listen to you — that you should 
make her see the harm her silence may do." 

Darrow uttered a protesting exclamation. "It's all too 
preposterous — what you suggest! I can't, at any rate, 
appeal to her on such a ground as that I" 

Anna laid her hand on his arm. "Appeal to her on the 
ground that I'm almost Owen's motlicr. and that any 
angement between you and htm would kill me. She 
iws what he is — she'll understand. Tell her to say 
:hing, do anytliing, she wishes; but not to go away 
without speaking, not to leave that between us when she 
goes !"• 

She drew back a step and lifted her face to his, trying 
to look into his eyes more deeply than she had ever 
looked ; hut before she could discern what they expressed 
[257] 
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he bad taken bold of ber bands and bent his head to kiic 
them. 

"You'll sec her? Youll sec her?" she entreated; and 
he answered: "I'll do anjthing in the i 
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D ARROW waited alone in ibe sitting:-room. 
No place could bare been more distuteful as Ibe 
scene of the talk that lay before htm ; but he bad Mcrded 
to Anna's suggestion that it woul<] seem ntore natnnl far 
ber to summon Sophy N'incr than for htm lo go to mrdi 
of her. As his troubled pacings carried htm haA aai 
forth a relentless band seemed to be tearing away all tlie 
tender fibres of association that bound him to the peace- 
ful room. Here, in tlii» very place, be had dreok his 
deepest draughts of happiness, had had liis lips at the 
fountain>head of its overflowing rivers; but now tbii 
souKe was poisoned and be would taste no ntore of aa 
untainted cup. 

For a moment he felt an actual pbyskal ■ 
bis nerves hardened for the coming struggle. Hi \ 
no notion of what awaited him; but after the firat | 
stinctive recoil he had Kcn in a flash the urgent t 
another word with Sophy Viner. He had been i 
in letting Anna think that he had oonsenled to i 
because she a.iked it. In reality be had been fet<r u % 
casting about for the pretext she bad given him: toi 
for some reanon this trivial hvincriiy wdgited on baa 
more tlun all his hca\7 burden of deceit 
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«ngth lie heard a step behind him and Sophy \'iner 
entered. When she saw him she paused on the threshold 
and half drew back. 
"I was told that Mrs. Leath had sent for me." 
"Mrs. Leath did send for you. Slie'll be here pres- 
ently ; but I asked her to let me see you first." 

He spoke very gently, and there was no insinceritj- ir» 
his gentleness. He was profoundly moved by the change 
in the girl's appearance. At sight of him she had forced 
a smile ; but it lit up her wretchedness like a candle- 
Hanie held to a dead face. 

Slie made no reply, and Darrow went on : "You must 
understand my wanting to speak to you, after what I 
was told just now." 

She interposed, with a gesture of protest : "I'm not 
responsible for Owen's ravings 1" 

"Of course ". He broke ofif and they stood facing 

each other. She lifted a hand and pushed back her loose 
lock with the gesture that was burnt into his memory ; 
then she looked about her and dropped into the nearest 
chair. 

"Well, you've got what you wanted," she said, 
"What do you mean by what I wanted?" 
"My engagement's broken — you heard me say so." 
"Why do you say that's what I wanted? All I wished, 
from the beginning, was to advise you, to help you as 

best I could " 

"That's what you've done," she rejoined. "You've 
convinced mc that it's best I shouldn't marry him." 

Darrow broke into a despairing laugh. "At tlic very 
moment when you'd convinced me to tlie contrary I" 
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"Had I ?" Her smile flickered up. "Well, I really be- 
lieved it till you showed me . . . warned me ... " 

"Warned you?" 

'That I'd be misenble if I married a man I didn't_ 
love." 

"Don't you love him?" 

She made no answer, and Darrow started ' 
walked away lo the other end of the room. He i 
before the writing-table, where his photograph. ■ 
dressed, handsome, sclf-sujiident — the portrait of i 
of the world, confident of his ability to deal ad) 
with the most delicate ^tuations — ofFered its huge faiwtf 
to his gaie. He turned back lo her. "It's rather hard 
on Owen, isn't it, that yoa should have waited ontil 
now to tell him ?" 

She reflected a moment before answern^. "I loM Ub 
as soon as I knew." 

"Knew that you couldn't marry hira?'* 

"Knew tliat I could never live here with htm." She 
looked about the room, as though the very walls onui 
•peak for her. 

For a moment Darrow continued to search her fare 
perplexedly; then their eyes met in a lon^ iliaasttmi 
gaze. 

"Yej " she said, and stood up. 

Below the window they heard Effie whiatHng for hfr 
dogs, and then, from the terrace, her mother calling her. 

"There — that for instanfc." Sophy \*iner laid. 

Darrow broke out: "It's I who ought to goT 

She kept her small pale snite. "What good 
that do any of tis — now ?" 
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He covered his face with his hands. ''Good God 1" he 
groaned. "How could I tell?" 

"You couldn't tell. We neither of us could." She 
seemed to turn the problem over critically. "After all, 
it might have been you instead of me !" 

He took another distracted turn about the room 
and coming back to her sat down in a chair at her 
side. A mocking hand seemed to dash the words 
from his lips. There was nothing on earth that he 
could say to her that wasn't foolish or cruel or con- 
temptible ... 

"My dear," he began at last, "oughtn't you, at any 
fate, to try ?" 

Her gaze grew grave. "Try to forget you ?" 

He flushed to the forehead. "I meant, try to give 
Owen more time ; to give him a chance. He's madly in 
love with you ; all the good that's in him is in your hands. 
His step-mother felt that from the first. And she 
thought — she believed " 

"She thought I could make him happy. Would she 
think so now?" 

"Now . . . ? I don't say now. But later? Time 
modifies . . . rubs out . . . more quickly than you 
think ... Go away, but let him hope . . . I'm going 
too— w^r^ going — " he stumbled on the plural — "in a 
very few weeks : going for a long time, probably. What 
you're thinking of now may never happen. We may not 
all be here together again for years." 

She heard him out in silence, her hands clasped on her 
knee^ her eyes bent on them. "For me," she said, "youTl 
always be here." 
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"Don't ssy ihat— oh, don't I Things el 
pte change . . . Youll sec !" 

"\'ou don't understand. I don't want i 
change. I don't want to forget — (o rub out 
I imagined I did; btri that was a fooliab miatake. A***' 
900n aa I saw 70U again I knew it . . . It's ool bd^ 
here with yon that I'm afraid of — in the seme yoa ihtDk. 
It's being here, or anywhere, with Owen." She ftood tp 
and bent her tragic smile on btm. "I want to fceqi yam 
all to myself." 

The onty words that came to htm were futile deaoaci^ 
tlons of bis folly : but tlw sense of Ibeir futiKty cfMclccd 
them on his lips. "Poor child — you poor cUkir hi 
beard himself yainly repeating. 

Suddenly Iw felt the strong reaction of reality and its 
impetus brought him to hi« feel. "Whatever bBprfttti I 
hrtend lo go— to go for good," he exctaimed. "I wiat 
yoa 10 understand that. Ob. don't be afnu^— IH tad 1 
reason. But it's perfectly clear that I mast go." 

She ottered a protesting cry. "Co away? You? Don't 
>'ou see that that would tell everything — drag everybody 
into the horror?" 

He found no mwer, and her nice drtjpped tadt M 
its calmer note, "^"bat good wooM yoor going d»7 
Do you suppose it would change an)ifaing for oe?" She 
looked at hhn with a musing wlitfulncti. "t ' 
what your feeling for me was? It aeaDU ijuccr ll 
I've never really kitawn— I suppose we d»m'l kaom wt 
about that kind of feeling. If i| like luting a drink «l 
y<DD're thirsty? ... I used to fed as if all of me 1 
ia the p«lm of year band ..." 
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1 his humbled head, but she went on almost 
ianrty: "Don't for a minute Ihiiik I'm sorry 1 It 
worth every penny it cost. My mistake was in 
g asliamed, just at first, of its having cost such a lot. 
1 to carry it off as a joke — to talk of it to myself 
'adventure'. I'd always wanted adventures, and 
I given me one, and I tried to take your altitude 
afx>ut it, to 'play the game' and convince myself that I 
hadn't risked any more on it than you. Then, when I 
met you again, I suddenly saw tliat I had risked more, 
bat that I'd won more, too — such worlds! I'd been try- 
ing all the while to put ever)tliing I could between us; 
now I want to sweep everything away. I'd been trjing 
to forget how you looked ; now I want to remember you 
ways. I'd been trying not to hear your voice: now I 
r want to hear any other. I've made my choice — 
l^s all: I've had you and I mean to keep you." Her 
) was shining like her eyes. "To keep you hidden 
fty here," she ended, and put her hand upon her 



Ifter she had left him, Darrow continued to sit mo- 
staring back into their past. Hitherto it had 
ttigcred on the edge of his mind in a vague pink blur, 
like one of the little rose-leaf clouds that a setting sun 
drops from its disk. Now it was a huge looming dark- 
l, through which his eyes vainly strained. The whole 
(de was still obscure to him. save where here and 
, as they talked, some phrase or gesture or intona- 
f the girl's had lit up a little spot in the night. 
s had said ; "I wonder what your feeling for me 
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wasf" and he foun<l himself wondering too . . . 
memlwi-Gd distinctly enough that he had not t 
perilous passion — even in its most tmtNcnt foi 
pUy a part in their rclatioa In that respect liis atti 
had been above reproach. She was an ununially c 
and attractive creature, to whom he had wanted to give i 
few days of hani]Ie<is pleasuring, and who was alert and 
expert enough to understand his intention and spare hia 
the boredom of hesitations and misinterpreutions. 11111 
bad been his fir»t impression, and her subsequent dr- 
meattour had justified it She had been, from (be otf- 
tet. just the frank and easy comrade he had expected M 
find her. Was tt he. then, who, in the sequel, had 
grown impatient of Ihc bounds he had set himself? Wu 
it his woimdcd vanity that, seelctng balm for its ban. 
jrearned to dip deeper into the healing pool of her ma- 
passion? In his confui«d memory of the Mtaatka te 
seemed not to have Ixcn guiltless of such yaaniiiigf . . . 
Yet for the first few days the experiment had been pr: 
fectly sticcessfuL Her enjoyment had been itodou<^' 
and his pleasure in il undisturbed. It was very gradai^- 
— he seemed to sec— that a shade of lauiltide had arpt 
over their intercourse. Perhaps it was because, wtica htr 
light chatter about peoiAt failed, he found she had w 
other fund to draw on, or perhaps simply beeanac «f 
the sweetness of her laugh, or of the charm of the fi»- 
tnre with which, one day in the woods of Marly, «he lad 
toased oS her hat and tilted back her bead at the call o( a 
cnckoo; or because, whenever he looked at her unexpect- 
edly, he found that she was looking at him and SA aot 
want him to know it ; or perhaps, in varying degree^ b*- 
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se of all these things, that there had come a moment 
wheo no word seemed to fly high enough or dive deep 
enough to utter the sense of well-being each gave to the 
other, and the natural substitute for speech had been a 
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The kiss, at all events, had come at the precise mo- 
it to save their venture from disaster. They had 
reached the point when her amazing reminiscences 
had begun to flag, when her future had been exhaus- 
tively discussed, her theatrical prospects minutely studied, 
her quarrel with Mrs, Murrett retold with the last 
amplification of detail, and when, perhaps conscious of 
her exhausted resources and his dwindling interest, she 
had committed the fatal error of saying that she could 
see he was unhappy, and entreating him to tell her 
why ... 

From the brink of estranging confidences, and from the 
risk of unfavourable comparisons, his gesture had 
snatched her back to safety ; and as soon as he had kissed 
her he felt that she would never bore him again. She 
was one of the elemental creatures whose emotion is all 
in their pulses, and who become inexpressive or senti- 
mental when they try to turn sensation into speech. His 
caress had restored her to her natural place in the scheme 
of things, and Darrow felt as if he had clasped a tree 
and a nymph had bloomed from it . . . 

The mere fact of not having to listen to her any longer 
a^ded immensely to her charm. She continued, of 
course, to talk to him, but it didn't matter, because he no 
longer made any effort to follow her words, but let her 
voice run on as a musical undercurrent to his thoughts. 
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She hadn't k drop of poctr>' in ''^i but abc bad ! 
the qualities that cmie it in others; and in t 
heat the imaginacioa doa not always fed the t 
ence . . . 

Lying beside her in the fihade, Darrow fctt her f 
ence as a part of the charmed Gtillncu of the m aumu 
woods, as the element of vague wcll-bcini; that suffiucd 
bis senses and lulled to sleep iIk ache of wounded pridt. 
All he asked of her, as yet, was a touch on the hand «r 
on the lips — and tlut she should let him go on lync 
there through the long warm hours, while a bladc^iinri 
90ng throbbed like a fountain, and the summer win! 
stirred in the trees, and close by. between the ncanst 
branches and tlic brim of his tilted hat. a alight whiw 
f^re gathered up all the floating threads of joy . . . 

He recalled, too, having noticed, as he lay itariog at 
a break In the tree-tops, a stream of ntares'-tails connc 
op the sky. He had said to himself: "It will raiD to- 
morrow," and tlie thought liad maile the air Hm 
warmer and the sun more vivid on her hair . . . Per- 
haps if the martii'-taiU had not cooie up the sky ihcr 
adventure might ha\T had no sequeL But the dot : 
brought rain, and next iiinrning he kxikcd out of 
window into a cokl grey blur. They had plamted :■ 
all-day excursion down the Seine, to the two Andc^ 
and Rouen, and now, with the long hours an thr - 
hands, they were both a little at a loss . . . There w. 
the Louvre, of course, and the I^ixcmbourg; but be ti- 
tried looking at pictures with ber, she had first so pt' 
siatently admired the worst things, and then so (rasi" 
lapsed into indifference, (hat he had no wish to npe^ 
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the experiment. So they went out, aimlessly, and took a 
cold wet walk, turning at ien^h into the deserted arcades 
of the Palais Royal, and finally drifting into one of its , 
equally deserted restaurants, where they lunched alone 
and somewhat dolefully, served by a wan old waiter with 
the loolc of a castaway who has given up watching for a 
sail ... It was odd how the waiter's face came back 
to him . . . 

Perhaps but for the rain it might never have hap- 
pened; but what was the use of thinking of that now? 
He tried to turn his thoughts to more urgent issues; but. 
by a strange perversity of association, every detail of the 
day was forcing itself on his mind with an insistence 
from which there was no escape. Reluctantly he re- 
lived the long wet walk back to the hotel, after a tedious 
hour at a cinematograph show on the Boulevard. It was 
still raining when they withdrew from this stale spec- 
tacle, but she had obstinately refused to take a cab, bad 
even, on the way, insisted on loitering under the dripping 
awnings of shop-windows and poking into draughty pas- 
sages, and finally, when they had nearly reached tlieir 
destination, had gone so far as to suggest that they 
should turn back to hunt up some show she had heard 
of in a theatre at the Batignolles. But at that he had 
somewhat irritably protested : iie remembered that, for 
the 6rst time, they were both rather irritable, and vaguely 
disposed to resist one another's suggestions. His feet 
were wet. and he was tired of walking, and sick of the 
smell of stuffy unaired theatres, and he had said he must 
really get back to write some letters — and so they had 
kept on to the hotel . . . 
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DAitROW had no mIcz bow tong he bad sat thcrr 
when he heard Aint«*s hand on the door. Tiic 
effort of rising, ami of composing his face to racrt her, 
gave him a factitious sense of self-contraL He uid to 

hinutelf; "I must decide on somethtni^ " and thai 

lifted htm a hair's breadth atMvc the whirling tntcTL 

She came in with a lif^tcr step, and be instamly per- 
ceived that sontcthing unforeseen and reaaturing bad 
happened. 

"Sbc'a been with me. She came and found mc on the 
terrace. We've had a long talk and sbe'i expliioed 
everythtog. I feel as if I'd never known her beforer 

Her voice was so moved and tender that it d^ecked hb 
start of apprdiension. 

"She's explained ?" 

"It's natural, isn't it. that she iboold have felt a Ihtk 
sore at the kind of impectioo she's been subjected to 
Oh, not from you— I don't mean thatt Bat Madame i-: 
Chantclle's opposilioD — and her sending for Addftidc 
Painter! She told me frankly she didn't care to o«« btf 
husband to Adelaide Painter . . . She thinks now tet 
her annoyance at teelin); herself so talked over and xra- 
titttscd may have shown itself tn her manner to Owe; 
and set him imagining the insane things be did . . . ■ 
tukdenrtand all she must have fch, and I ^re« vriih tacr 
that it's best the should go away for a whUe. Sbt'i 
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e mc." Anna summed iip, "feel as if I'd been dread- 
/ till ck- skinned and obtuse!" 

"Yes. As if I'd treated her like the bric-a-brac that 
tised to be sent down here 'on approval,' to see if it 
would look well with the other pieces." She added, witlt 
a sudden flush of enthusiasm: "I'm glad she's got it in 
her to make one feel like that I" 

She seemed to wait for Darrow to agree with her, or to 
put some other question, and he finally found voice 
to ask ; "Then you think it's not a final break ?" 

"I hope not — I've never hoped it morel I had a word 
with Owen, too, after I left her, and I think he under- 
stands that he must let her go without insisting on any 
positive promise. She's excited ... he must let her 
calm down ..." 

Again she waited, and Darrow said: "Surely you 
can make him see that." 

"She'll help me to — she's to see him. of course, before 
she goes. She starts immediately, by the way, with Ade- 
laide Painter, who is motoring over to Francheuil to 
catch the one o'clock express — and who. of course, 
knows nothing of all this, and i<i simply to be told that 
Sophy has been sent for by the Farlows." 

Darrow mutely signed his comprehension, and she went 
oo : "Owen is particularly anxious that neither Adelaide 
nor his grandmother should have the least inkling of 
what's happened. The need of shielding Sophy will help 
him to control himself. He's coming to his senses, poor 
boy ; he's ashamed of his wild talk already. He asked me 
to tell you so; no doubt he'll tell you so himself." 
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Darrow made a movement of protest. "Oh, «• to i 
— the thing's not worth another word." . 

"Or another thought, either ?'* She 
"Promise me you won't even think of it— 
you won't be hard on hbn T 

He was finding it easier to smQe back at her. "Whj 
should you think it necessary to aak my indolgCDcr fcr 
Owen ?" 

She hesitated a nxsnent, her eyes waodciiny (nn 
him. Then they came back with a smile. "Periiafi he- 
cause I need it for myself." 

"For yourself?" 

"I mean, because I understand better bow one can tof 
tore one's self over unrealities," 

As Darrow listened, the tension of his nerves began to 
relax. Her gaze, so grave and yet so sweet, wa* Skt a 
deep pool into which he could plunge and hide hansdf 
from the hard glare of his misery. As this ecstatic sow 
enveloped him he found it more and more difficult to fol- 
low her words and to frame an answer; bat what Si 
anything matter, except that her voke ihould go m. 
attd the tyltablei faQ like soft touches oa his tortured 
brain? 

"Don't you know," she continued, "the bliss of wtiaat 
from a bad dream in one's own quiet room, and gD«C 
slowly over all the horror without being afraid of it airr 
more? That's what I'm doing now. And that's why 
understand Owen ..." She broke off. and he fHi K 
touch on hii arm. "Becaute td dreamrd tht harrf 

toor 

He understood her then, and stammered : "You?" 
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"Forgive tnc t And let ire tell you 1 . . . It will help 
you to understand Oweti . . . There -were little thinga 
. . . little signs . . . once I had begun to watch for 
them : your reluctance to speal< about her . , . her re- 
sen-e wit3i you ... a sort of constraint we'd never seen 
in her before ..." 

tShe laughed up at him, and with her hands in hjs he 
Btnved to say: "Now you understand why ?" 
''Ch, I understand ; of course I understand ; and I want 
« to laugh at me — with me ! Because there were other 
things too . . . crazier things still . . , There was 
even — last night on the terrace — her pink cloak ..." 

"Her pink cloak?" Now he honestly wondered, and 
as she saw it she blushed. 

"You've forgotten about the cloak? The pink cloak 
that Owen saw you with at the play in Paris? Yes 
. . . yes ... I was mad enough for that 1 ... It doe& 
me good to laugh about it now ! But you ought to know 
that I'm going to be a jealous woman ... a ridiculously 
jealous woman . . . you ought to be warned of il in 
time ..." 

He had dropped her hands, and she leaned close and 
lifted her arms to his neck with one of her rare gestures 
of surrender. 

"I don't know why it is; but it makes me happier 
now to have been so foolish I" 

Her tips were parted in a noiseless laugh and the 
tremor of her lashes made their shadow move on her 
check. He looked at her through a mist of pain and saw 
all her offered beauty held up like a cup to his lips; but 
as he stooped to it a darkness seemed to fall between 
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(hem, bcr arms clipped from bit ithuulilc 
away from liim abruptly. 

"But she nxu with yon, then?" »he exclaimed; \ 
then, as he stared al her: "Oh, don't say doI Oiily| 
and look at yoar cynl" 

He iiiood speechless, and slic pressed on: "Don^ deny 
h— oh, don't deny il! What will be left (or me to 
imagine if you do? Don't you we how eterr nagk 
thing cries it out ? Owen sees it — he saw it again jut 
now! When I told him she'd relented, and wooM MC 
him, he said: '!s that Darrow's tloii^ loo?"' 

Darrow took the onslaught in sflence. He might hare 
spoken, have summoned up the usual phrases of banter 
and denial ; he was not even certain thai they might ool. 
for the moment, have served their purpose if be eooM 
hare uttered them without tieing i«m. But he was aa 
conscious of what had happened to his face as if tie had 
obeyed Anna'x bidding aiKl lookeil at himself in the gbaa. 
He knew he could no more hide fr(»n her what was wri^ 
ten tiiere than he conid efface from hit sotil the hen 
record of what he had just Mved through. Tliere beftw* 
him. fUring him in the eyes, and reflecting itsdf in • < 
bu lineament*, was (he ovcrwhchning fact of Sov-^- 
Viner's passion and of the act by which she had altcMcb 

iL 

Anna was talking again, hnrrie<)ly, feverishly, and Us 
tool was wrung by the anguish in her voice. "Do sfok 
at last — you mnit speak! I don't want to asb yoa ID 
hann the girl ; but you must ice that your tfleocc it d»- 
ing her more harm than your answering my questiiMB 
conld. You're Icavrng me only the worst things to think 
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. . . she'd see that herself if she were here, 
tat worse injury can you do her than to make me hate 
—to make me feel she's plotted with you to de- 



I "Oh, not that !" Darrow heard his own voice before 
■ was aware that he meant to speak. "Yes; I did see her 
1 Paris," he went on after a pau^; "but I was bound to 
respect her reason for not wanting it known." 
Anna paled, "it was she at the theatre that night?" 

»"I was with her at the theatre one night." 
*Why should she have asked you not to say so?" 
"She didn't wish it known that I'd met her," 
"Why shouldn't she have wished it known?" 
"She had quarrelled with Mrs. Murrett and come over 
suddenly to Paris, and she didn't want the Fariows to 
hear of it. I came across her by accident, and she asked 
me not to speak of having seen her," 

"Because of her quarrel ? Because she was ashamed of 
her part in it?" 

"Oh, no. There was nothing for her to be ashamed 

of. But the Fariows had found the place for her, and 

she didn't want them to know how suddenly she'd had 

to leave, and how badly Mrs. Murrett had behaved. 

^Kie was in a terrible plight — ihe woman had even kept 

^Bcl( her month's salary. She knew the Fariows would 

Di awfully upset, and she wanted more time to prepare 

them." 

Darrow heard himself speak as though the words had 
proceeded from other lips. His explanation sounded 
fJausible enough, and he lialf-fancied Anna's look grew 
lighter. She waited a moment, as though to be sure 
(2731 
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he bad no more to add : then she said : "But ^ht Farlowi 
did ktMw ; they told me all about it when they Mot her 
to me." 

He flushed as if she had laid a dclibente trap tot Uot 
"They may know now: they didn't then " 

"That's no reason for her continuing oow to maikt i 
mystery of having met you." 

"It's tlie only reason 1 can give you." 

"Then 111 go and ask [»er for ooe myself." She tuned 
and took a few steps toward the door. 

"Anna I" He started to follow her, and then cbednd 
himself. "Don't do that !" 

"Why not?" 

"It's not like yon . . . not generous ..." 

She stood before him straight and pale, but ttodcr her 
rigid face he saw ihc tumult of her doubt and miKry. 

"1 don't want to be ungenerous ; I don't want to prv 
into her secrets. But things can't be left like this- 
Wouldn't it be better for me to go to ber ? Snrdy iliel 
understand — she'll explain ... It may be i 
trifle she's concealing : something that would borriff i 
Farlows, but that I shouldn't aee any harm ia . 
She paused, her ey«s searching his face. "A love a 
I suppose . . . that's it? You tnel ber with • 
the theatre — and she was frightened and begged ] 
fib about it ? Those poor young things that have I 
■bout among us like machines — oh, if yoa knew I 
pity them I" 

"If you pity her, why not let her go?" 

She stared. "Let her go — go for good, yoa moof 
that the best you can say for ber }" 
I>74l 
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**L«t things take their course. After all, it's between 
herself and Owen." 

"And you and me — and Eflie, if Owen marries her, 
and 1 leave my child with them ! Don't you see tlie im- i 
possibility of what you're asking? We're all bound to-j 
gether in this coil." 

Darrow turned away with a groan. "Oh, let her go — 
let her go." 

"Then there is something — something really bad? She 
was with some one when you met her? Some one with 

whom she was " She broke off. and he saw her 

stru^Iing with new thoughts. "If it's thai, of course 
. . . Oh, don't you see," she desperately appealed to him, 
"that I must find out, and that it's too late now for you 
not to speak? Don't be afraid that I'll betray you , . . 
I'll never, never let a soul suspect. But I must know the 
truth, and surely it's best for her that I should find it 
out from you." 

Darrow waited a moment ; then he said slowly : "What 
you tm^ne's mere madness. She was at the theatre 
with me." 

"With you ?" He saw a tremor pass through her, but 
she controlled it instantly and faced him straight and mo- 
tionless as a wounded creature in the moment before it 
feels its wound. "Why should you both have made a 
mystery of that ?" 

"I've told you the idea was not mine," He cast about. 
"She may have been afraid that Owen " 

"But that was not a reason for her asking you to tell 
me that you hardly knew her — that you hadn't even seen 
her for years." She broke off and the blood rose to 
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ber fxe and forehead. "Even if slu had other r 
there could be only one reason for your obejrnic 
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Silence fell between tbem, a silence m which the raoa 
seemed to become suddenly rcMOant with voices. Dar- 
row's gaze wantlered to the window and he noticed that 
the gaJe of two days before bad nearly stripped the lopt 
of the lime-trees in the court. Anna had moved away 
and was resting her elbows against the mantel-piece, her 
head in her hands. As she stood there he look to with 
a new intensity of vision little details of her ifyi iraf « 
that his eyes had often cherished: the braoduac bloe 
veins in the hacks of her hands, the warm shadow that 
her hair cast on her ear, and the colour of the hair itadf, 
dull black with a ta\Miy tuider-surface, like the wtngi of 
oertain birds. He felt it to be uselew to speck. 

Alter a while she lifted her head and siaid : "I shall ool 
see her again before ,she goes." 

He tnade no attswer, and tumiog to htm she added: 
"That is why »hc'$ going, I suppose? Becaoae she k»cs 
you and won't give you up?" 

Darrow waKcd. The paltriness of oonventieiial deenl 
was »o apparent to him llut even if it ooald have de- 
layed discovery be could no longer have rex>rtBd to it 
Under all his other fears was the dread of t 
the hour. 

"She hai given me up," he said at lasL 
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^^■'TTHEN lie had gone out of the room Anna stood 
W where he had left her. "1 must believe hira! I 
must believe him!" she said. 

A moment before, at the moment when she had lifted 
her arms to his neck, she had been wrapped in a sense 
of complete security. All the spirits of doubt had been 
e3iorciscd, and her love was once more the clear habita- 
tion in which every thought and feeling could move in 
blissful freedom. And then, as she raised her face to 
Darrow'a anti met his eyes, she had seemed to look into 
the very ruins of his soul. That was the only way she 
could express it. It was as though he and she had been 
looking at two sides of the same thing, and the side she 
had seen had been all light and life, and his a place of 
graves . . . 

She didn't now recall who had spoken first, or even, 
very clearly, what had been ^aid. It seemed to her only 
a moment later that she had found herself standing at 
the other end of the room — the room which had suddenly 
grown so small that, even with its length between them, 
she felt as if be touched her — crying out to him "It is 
because of you she's going !" and reading the avowal in 
his face. 

That was his secret, then, their secret: he had met the 
girt in Paris and helped her in her straits — lent her 
money, Anna vaguely conjectured — and she had fallen in 
love with him, and on meeting him again had been sud- 
denly overmastered by her passion. Anna, dropping back 
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into Iter sofa-comer, sat staring thcie facts in th« fw. 

Tlie girl had been in a. desperate plight — frightened, 
pennil€«s. outraged by what had happened, and not kncnr- 
ing (with a woman like Mrs. Murrett) what fmb i»- 
jur>' miglit impend : and Darrow, meeting her in tfab 
distracted hour, had pitied, counselled, been kind to ber, 
wiUi the fatal, the inevitable result. There were the bctt 
as Anna made ihcm out ; that, at lea^t, was tbeir e jiJena l 
a.tpect, was a» much of them ai she had been suffered to 
see : and into the secret intricacies they might cover tht 
dared not yet project her thoughts. 

"I must believe him ... I must believe him ..." 
She kept on repeating the words like a talisman. It wis 
natural, alter all, that he should have behaved as be 
bad: defended the girl's piteous secret to the lasL 9k 
too began to feel the contagion of his pity— the stir, n 
her breast, of feelings deeper and more ruiive to bff 
than tlie pains of jealousy. From the security of be 
blessedness she longed to lean over with cnrapuaooaie 
hands . . . But Owen? \N'>iat was Owen's part to be* 
She owed herself first to him — she was bound to yn- 
tect him not only from all knowledge of the Mcret te 
had surprised, but also — and chiefly t — from its aw*- 
quenccs. Yes : the girl must go— there could be no dank 
of it— Darrow himself bad seen it from the fint: Iti 
at the thought she had a wild revubion of relief, a* 
though she had been trying to create in her heart ifae 
delusion of a gerterosity she could not feel . . . 

The one fact on which she could stay her mind was tkM 

Sophy was leaving inunedialely; would be out of d* 

botise within an hour. Oixre she was gone, it wouU bt 
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ng Owen to the point of understanding that 
the break was final ; if necessary, to work upon the girt to 
make him see it. But that, Anna was sure, would not be 
^^ecessary. It was clear that Sophy Viner was leavTng 
^Hhrre witli no thought of ever seeing it again . . . 
^^pSuddenly, as she tried to put some order in her 
^^oughts, she heard Owen's call at the door: "Mother 1 

" a name he seldom g^ve her. There was a new 

note in his voice: the note of a joyous impatience. It 
made her turn hastily to the glass to see what face she 
was about to show him; but before she had had time to 
com)H)se it he was in the room and she was caught in a 
school-boy hug. 

"It's all right! It's all right! And it's all your doing I 
I want to do the worst kind of penance — bell and candle 
and the rest. I've been through it with her, and now she 
hands me on to you, and you're to call me any names you 
please." He freed her with his happy laugh. "I'm to 
be stood in the corner till next week, and then I'm to go 
up to see her. And she says I owe it all to you 1" 

"To roe?" It was the first phrase she found to clutch 
at as she tried to steady herself in the eddies of his joy. 

"Yes : you were so patient, and so dear to her ; and you 
saw at once what a damned ass I'd beenl" She tried a 
smile, and it seemed to pass muster with him, for he sent 
it back in a broad beam. "That's not so difficult to see? 
No, I admit it doesn't take a microscope. But you were 
so wise and wonderful — you always are. I've been mad 
these last days, simply mad — you and she might well have 
washed your hands of me 1 And instead, it's all right — 
all right 1" 
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She drew back a little, tning to keq> the vnite oo I 

lips and not let bim get the least gUnipsc of what ii twL 
Now if ever, indeeil, it behoved bcr to be wise and woo- 
derfull 

"I'ln so gUd. dear; so glad. If only youll always Cad 
like that about me ... " She stopped, hardly kiio«riii( 
what she said, and aghast at the idea that her own bwMb 
•hould have relied tlie knot she inufmed to be bralia. 
But she saw he had sottiethtng more to smj ; iiiiin Ihiin 
hard to get out, but absolutely necesnry to cxpreaa. He 
caught her hands, pulled her close, and, with hi* forcheal 
drawn into its whimsical :tniiling wrinklct. "Look btfc.' 
he cried, "if Darrow wants to call mc a damned am ttn 
you're not to stop him !" 

It brought her back to a ^rper scnae of her cettnl 
peril : of the secret to be kept frou bita at whatever OMt 
to her racked nervei. 

"Ofa, you know, he doesn't always wait for ordenr 
Oo the whole it Munded better than she'd feared. 

"You mean he's called mc one already?" He accepted 
the fact with his gayest laugh. "Well, that saves a 
lot of trouble ; now we can pa»s to the order of Ite 

day " be broke off and glanced at the clock — ^"wlikli 

U, you know, dear, that she's siartJag in afaoot an ban; 
she and Adelaide must already be snatchiof a huty HaA- 
wkfa. You'll come down to bid then good-bjre ?** 

"Ye*— of course." 

There had. in fact, grown upon her whQe he ipoke ikc 
urgency of seeing Sophy Vtner again before she kft. 
The thought was deeply ditlaMeful: Aana shrank froa 
encountering the girl tilt she had cleared a way t 
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her own perplexities. But it was obvious that since they 
had separated, barely an hour earher, the situation had 
taken a new shape. Sophy Viner had apparently recon- 
sidered her decision to break amicably but definitely with 
Owen, and stood again in their path, a menace and a mys- 
tery; and confused impulses of resistance stirred in 
Anna's mind. 

She felt Owen's tonch on her arm. "Are you coming?" 

"Yes . . . yes . . . presently." 

"What's the matter? You look so strange," 

"What do you mean by strange?'' 

"I don't know : startled — surprised " She read 

what her look must be by its sudden reflection in his face. 

"Do I ? No wonder 1 You've given us all an exciting 
morning." 

He held to his point. "You're more excited now that 
there's no cause for it. What on earth has happened 
since I saw you ?" 

He looked about the room, as if seeking the clue to 
her agitation, and in her dread of what he might guess 
she answered: "What has happened is simply tliat I'm 
rather tired. Will you ask Sophy to come up and see 
me here?" 



While she waited she tried to think what she should 
say when the girl appeared ; but she had never been more 
conscious of her inability to deal with the oblique and 
the tortuous. She had lacked the hard teachings of 
experience, and an instinctive disdain for whatever was 
less clear and open than her own conscience had kept her 
from learning anything of the intricacies and contradic- 
[381] 
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tions of other hearts. She said to henelf: 

find oat " yet everything in her rcomkd fro 

meaos by which she felt it most be doae . 

Sophy Viner appeared almost imtnedUtcIy, draaed I 
departure, her little bag on her ann. She was i 
to the point of haggardness. but with a light npaa bir 
that Mnick Anna with sarprise. Or was it, p crtu pa. dM 
she was looking at the girl with new ejres: KCin( her. 
for the first time, not as Effic's governess, not as Owcd'i 
bride, but as the embodiment of that onknowo peril IbA- 
ing in the backgroond of every woman's thoagfats ateBl 
her kiver? Aiuia. at any rate, with a sudden leoje of «■ 
irangcment, noted in her grsces and snarci never bdofc 
perceived. It was only the Hash of a priraitiTC isMioct 
but it lasted long enoogh to make her *«*«iniH el Ac 
darknesses it lit up in her heart . . . 

She signed to Sophy to sit down on the ao£i faoUt 
her. "I asJccd you to come up to me becaose I matti 
lo say good-bye quietly," she explained, feeling ber >' 
tremble, but trying to speak in a tone of friendly ottsn 
ness. 

Tlie girl's only answer was a faint smite of aoqicr 
cence, and Aima. disconcerted by her silcnee, weal c- 
"You'vc decided, then, not lo break your eng agew cn : 

Sophy Viner raised her head with a look of mrpr. 
Evidently the question, thus abruptly put, most hi' 
sounded strangely on the Hps of so ardeot a partuac ' 
Mrs. Leath I "I thought that was what yoa wished." ^ 
said. 

"What I wiihedr Anna's heart ihi 



I wish, of cottrae, whatever scdns best lor Om . 
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l^s natural, you must understand, that that considera:' 
non should come first with me ..." 

Sophy was looking at her steadily, "I supposed it was 
the only one that counted with you." 

The curtness of retort roused Anna's latent antag- 
onism. "It is," she said, in a hard voice that startled 
her as she heard it. Had she ever spoken so to any one 
before? She felt frightened, as though her very nature 
had changed without her knowing it . . . Feeling the 
girl's astonished gaze still on her, she continued ; "The 
suddenness of the change has naturally surprised me. 
When 1 left you it was understood that you wer<i to re- 
serve your decision " 

-Yes." 

"And now ?" Anna waited for a reply that did 

not eome. She did not understand the girl's attitude, the 
edge of irony in her short syllables, the plainly premedi- 
tated determination to lay the burden of proof on her 
interlocutor. Anna felt the sudden need to lift their in- 
tercourse above this mean level of deSance and distrust 
She looked appealing!/ at Sophy. 

"Isn't it best that we should speak quite frankly? It's 
this change on your part that perplexes me. You can 
hardly be surprised at that. It's true, I asked you not to 
break with Owen too abruptly — and I asked it, believe 
me, as much for your sake as for his : I wanted you to 
take time to think over the difficulty that seems to have 
arisen between you. The fact that you felt it required 
thinking over seemed to show you wouldn't take the 
final step lightly — wouldn't, I mean, accept of Owen 
more than you could give him. But your change of mind 
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obl^s me lo ask Ihe tiuestion I Uiougfat you would 
have asked yourself. Is there way reuoa why yoD 
shouldn't marry Owen?" 

She stopped a little breathle«sty, her eyes oo Sophy 

Vincr's burning face. "Any reason ? What do jtn 

mean by a reason ?" 

Anna continued to look at bcr gravely. "Do yoo love 
some one else ?" she asked. 

Sophy's iiTii look was one of wonder and a iaStA re- 
lief; then she gave back the other's scrutny m a glaBCa 
of indescribable reproach. "Ah, you might have wailed T 
she exclaimed. 

"Waited ?" 

"Till I'd gone : till I was out of the house. Yon ndgfat 
have known . . . you might have guessed . , . " She 
turned her eyes again on Anna. "I only meant to let 
him hope a Httlc longer, so that he shouldn't su^iect aoy- 
thing; of course 1 can't marry him," she said. 

Anna stood motionless, silenced by tbe shock of Ibc 
avowal. She too was trembling, less with ai^er Ibu 
with a confused compassion. But Ihc feeling was so blcal 
with others, less generous and rT>ore obscure, that the 
found no words to express it. and tbe two women faod 
each other withont speaking. 

"I'd better go," Sophy murmnred at length with low 
cred head. 

The words roused in Anna a latent impube of gob- 
pnnction. The girl looked so young, to exposed aid 
desolate 1 And what thoughts must she be hiding ta bir 
bcarti It was impossible that they ibould p«rt in tach 
a tpiriL 
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I want you to know tliat no one said anything ... It 
was I who ..." 

Sophy looked at her. "You mean that Mr. Darrow 
didn't tell you ? Of course not : do you suppose I thought 
he did ? You found it out, that's all — I knew you would, 
In your place I should have guessed it sooner." 

The words were spoken simply, without irony or em- 
phasis ; but they went through Anna like a sword. Yes, 
the girl would have had divinations, promptings that 
she had not had 1 She felt half envious of such a sad pre- 
cocity of wisdom. 

"I'm so sorry ... so sorry ..." she murmured. 

"Tilings happen that way. Now I'd better go. I'd 
like to say good-bye to EfSe." 

"Oh " it broke in a cry from Effie's mother. "Not 

like this — you mustn't 1 I feel — you make me feel too 
horriblyrasif I were driving you away ..." The words 
had rushed up from the depths of her bewildered pity. 

"No one is driving me away : I had to go," she beard 
the girl reply. 

There was another silence, during which passionate im- 
pulses of magnanimity warred in Anna with her doubts 
and dreads. At length, her eyes on Sophy's face: "Yes, 
you must go now," she began; "but later on . . . after 
a while, when all this is over ... if there's no reason 
why you shouldn't marry Owen " she paused a 

iment on the words — "I shouldn't want you to tlitnk 
ftood between you ..." 

"You>" Sophy flushed again, and then grew pale. 
She seemed to try to speak, but no words came. 

"Yes I It was not true when I said just now that I was 
[285] 
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thinking only of Owen, I'm sooy— flh, to forry 
you too. Your life — 1 know Imw hanl tt'a tieeo 
mine . . . mine's so full . . . Happy 
sUnd best!" Anna drew near anil touched the 
hand : then she began again, pouring all her soul 
tlie broken phrases: "It's terrible now . . , joa >be 
no future: but if, by and bye . . . you know Iten . . . 
but you're m> young . . . and at your age things do pw. 
If there's no reason, no real reason, why you ihaaldo'l 
marry Owen, I tivnt him to hope. 111 help him to bofc 
... if you say so ... " 

With the urgency of her p kadittg her clasp tigfatcoed 
Sophy's hand, but it warmed to no responsive tnnor: 
girt seemed numb, and Anna was fr^tened lijr Ibc 
silence of her look. "I suppose I'm doC dor 
half a woman," slie niu.sed, "for I don't wm* aj 
happiness to hurt her;" and alood she repeated 
only youll tell rae there's no reason " 

The girl did not speak; but suddenly, like a : 
branch, &hc bent, stooiicd down to the hand that ill nil 
her. and laid her lips upon it in a stream of wecpiaf. Sbe 
cried silently, continuously, abundantly, as ihougti Aacu 
touch )uid released tlie waters of some deep fpfii^; 
pain ; then, as Anna, moved and half a/raid, leaned o*t> 
her with a sound ol pity, she hocmI up and timwtA 
away, 

"You're goioff, then — for good — like this'" Aan 
moved toward her and sto{>ped. Sophy stopped too, wiUi 
eyes that shrank from her. 

"Oh " Atuia cried, and hid ber lace. 

The girl walked across the roooi and paused agaia 
[a86I 
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in the doorway. From there she flung back : "I wanted 
it — I chose it. He was good to me — no one ever was 
so good !" 
The door-handle turned, and Anna heard her go. 



V 



XXIX 

HER first thought was: "He's going too in a few 
hours — I needn't see him again before he 
leaves ..." At that moment the possibility of having 
to look in Darrow's face and hear him speak seemed to 
her more unendurable than anything else she could im- 
agine. Then, on the next wave of feeling, came the de- 
sire to confront him at once and wring from him she 
knew not what : avowal, denial, justification, anything that 
should open some channel of escape to the flood of her 
pent-up anguish. 

She had told Owen she was tired, and this seemed 
a sufficient reason for remaining upstairs when the motor 
came to the door and Miss Painter and Sophy Viner were 
borne off in it; sufficient also for sending word to 
Madame de Chantelle that she would not come down till 
after luncheon. Having despatched her maid with this 
message, she lay down on her sofa and stared before her 
into darkness . . . 

She had been unhappy before, and the vision of old 
miseries flocked like hungry ghosts about her fresh pain : 
she recalled her youthful disappointment, the failure of 
her marriage, the wasted years that followed ; but those 
were negative sorrows, denials and postponements of 
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life. She seemed in no way related to their riixknri 
victim, she who was stretched oo this fiery rack of the 
irreparable. She had suffered before — yc*. but locidlY 
reflectively, elef^cally : now she W8s suffering u a ban 
animal must, blindly, furiously, wttli the single fieice ar 
mal longing that the awfnl pain should flop . . . 

She heard her maid knodc, and »hc hid her face k»<i 
made no answer. The knockini; continued, and the dit- 
cipltnc of habit at lenj^h made her lift her head, caa»- 
pose her face and hold ottt her hand to the note At 
woman brought her. It was a word from Darrew — 
"May I sec your" — and she said at once, in a voice thai 
wMindecl thin and empty ; "Ask Mr. Darrow to cmne oj' ' 

The maid enquired if she willed to have her h.i - 
smoothed first, and she answered that it didn't maltrr 
but when the door had closed, the instinct of pride drew 
her to her feet and she looked at her!<elf in the glaii 
above the mantelpiece and passed her hands over her 
hair. Her eyes were iRtmin^ and her face krahed tired 
and thinner; otherwise she could see no c ha nge in her 
appearance, and she wondered that at such a nwuwB l her 
body should seem as unrelated to the self that writhed 
within her as if it had been a statue or a picture. 

Tlie mnid reopened the door to show in Darrow, and 
he paused a moment on the threshold, as if waiting f« 
Anna to speak. He was extremely pale, bat be Iooke<! 
neither ashamed nor uncertain, and she said to herw'' 
with a perverse thrill of appreciation: "He's as prc^ - 



Aloud she asked : "You wanted to see ukT* 
"Natttralty." he replied in a grave voice. 
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"Don't! It's useless. I know everything. Nothing 
you can say wtU help." 

At the direct affirmation he turned even paler, and his 
eyes, which he kept resolutely hxed on her, confessed 
his misery. 

"You allow me no voice in deciding that?" 

"Deciding what?" 

"That there's nothing more to be said?" He waited 
for her to answer, and then went on : "I don't even know 
what you mean by "everything"." 

"Oh, I don't know what more there is I I know 
enough. I implored her to deny it, and she couldn't . . . 
What can you and I have to say to each other?" Her 
voice broke into a sob. The animal anguish was upon her 
again — just a blind cry against her pain ! 

Darrow kept bis head high and his eyes steady. "It 
must be as you wish ; and yet it's not like you to be 
afraid."' 

"Afraid?" 

"To talk things out — to face them." 

"It's for you to face this — not me !'" 

"All I ask is to face it — but with you." Once more he 
paused. "Won't you tell me what Miss Viner told you?" 

"Oh, she's generous — to the utmost!" Tlie pain 
caught her like a physical throe. It suddenly came to 
her how the girl must have loved him to be so generous 
— what memories there must be between them ! 

"Oh, go, please go. It's too horrible! Why should 
I have to see you?" she stammered, lifting her hands 
i her e>'es. 

With her face hidden she waited to hear him move 
[2891 
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away, to Iiear the door open and dose again, as, a I 
hours earlier, it liail opened and closed on Sophy ^ 
But Darrow made no sound or nxtvement : he too ^ 
waiting. Anna felt a thrill of rcMntment : ha pre 
was an outrage on her sorrow, a humiliatioD to her prtdei ^ 
It was strange that he should wait for her to tell hin n! 
"\*ou want R3C to leaxx GJvrc?" he asked at leaflh. 
She made no answer, and he went on : "Of cottne VU 
do as you wish ; but if I go now am I not to see jrea 
again ?" 
His voice was 6rm ; his pride was answcrtng her phijc 
She faltered : "You roust see it's nseleo— " 
"i might remind you that you're dismissing me wttlwai 

a hearing " 

"Witliout a hearing? I've heard you both!" 
— ■ "but I won't," he continued, "remind yoo of dnt, 
or of anything or any one but Owen." 

"Owen ?" 

"Yes ; if we could somehow spare him " 

She had dropped her lands and tun>cd her startled 
eyes on him. It seemed to her an age since she had 
thought of Owen ! 

"You sec, don't you," Darrow oontinaed, "that if JW 

send n»c away now " 

She interrupted; "Yes, I see " and there w«t « 

long silence between them. At length she ntd. vcrj 
low : "I don't want anv one else to suffer as I'm tafiei- 
inl . . . •• 

"Owen kno«-s I meant to leave lom o frow," Dura* 
weot on. "Any sadden change of plan may make tin 
tUnk ..." 

1^1 ^^J 
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saw his inevitable logic: the 'horror •( it 
was on every side of her! It had seemed possible to 
control her grief and face Darrow calmly while she was 
upheld by the belief that this was their last hour together, 
that after he had passed out of the room there woul4 be 
no fear of seeing him again, no fear tliat his nearness, his 
look, his voice, and all the unseen influences that flowed 
from him, would dissolve her soul to weakness. But her 
courage failed at the idea of having to conspire with him 
to shield Owen, of keeping up with him, for Owen's sake, 
a feint of union and felicity. To live at Darrow's side 
in seeming intimacy and harmony for another twenty- 
four hours seemed harder than to live without him for all 
the rest of her days. Her strength failed her, and she 
threw herself down and buried her sobs in the cushions 
where she had so often hidden a face aglow with happi- 
ness. 

"Anna " His voice was close to her. "Let me talk 

to you quietly. It's not worthy of either of us t* be 
afraid." 

Words of endearment would have offended her; but 
her heart rose at the call to her courage. 

"I've no defense to make," he went on. "The farts are 
miserable enough ; but at least I want you to see them as 
they are. Above all, I want you to know the truth about 
Miss Viner " 

The name sent the blood to Anna's forehead. She 
raised her head and faced him. "Why should I know 
more of her than what she's told me ? I never wiah to 
bear her name again I" 

"It's because you feel about her in that way that I ask 
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you — io the nunc of common clurity — to let me p\e 
you tbe facts a* they are, and not its ytw've pnit)«Uy 
imagined them." 

"I've told yoo I don't tliink unctuuilibly o( her. 
don't want to think of her at all f 

"That's why I tcU you you're afraid." 

"Afraid?" 

"Ye*. You've always said >tm wanted, above i 
look at life, at the human problem, as it is, witbool f 
and witlwut hypocrisy ; and it's not always a | 
thing to kxAc at." He broke off, and then begm afun: 
"Don't think this a plea for ntyMlf! I don't waitt to 
say a word to lessen my offense. I doa't want to lalt 
of myself at aU. Even if I did, I probably aMildn*t make 
yon understand — I don't, m>-Mlf, as I kxik bade Be jail 
to me — it's your right ; all I ask yoa is to be ge»etDii< 
to Miss Vitier ..." 

She stood ujt trembling. "You're free to be u gcBCf 
ous to her as you please t" 

"Yes: \-on've made it clear to me that I'm free. B«t 
there's nothing I can do for her that will help ber half 
as much as your understanding her would." 

"Nothing you can do for her? You can marry ber! 

Hb face hardened. "Vou certainly coohln't wish her 
a worse fate !" 

"It must have been what she expected . , . rcfied 
on ..." He was silent, and she broke out : "Or wbM u 
sbe f What are you ? It's loo borribtc I On your waj 
here , . . tome . . ." She felt tbe tears in ber thmt 
and stopped. 

That was it," he said bluntly. She stared M hba 
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[ was on my way to you — after repeated delays and 
postponements of your own making. At the very last 
you turned me back with a mere word — and without ex- 
planation. I waited for a letter; and none came. I'm 
not saying this to justify myself, I'm simply trying to 
make you understand, I felt hurt and bitter and bewil- 
dered. I thought you meant to give me up. And sud- 
denly, in my way, I found some one to be sorry for. to be 
of use to. That, I swear to you. was the way it liegan. 
The rest was a moment's folly ... a flash of mad- 
ness ... as such things are. We've never seen each 
other since ..." 

Anna was looking at him coldly. "You sufBciently 
describe her in saying that 1" 

"Yes, if you measure her by conventional standards — 
1 is what you always declare you never do." 

Conventional standards? A girl who " She was 

Jced by a sudden rush of almost physical repugnance, 
nly she broke out : "I always thoitght her an ad- 
uressr 
'•Always?" 

**I don't mean always . . . but after you came ..." 
"She's not an adventuress." 

K If oil mean that she professes to act on the new theo- 
? The stuff that awful women rave about on plat- 
.»?■• 

"Oh, I don't think she pretended to have a theory " 

"She hadn't even that excuse?" 

"She had the excuse of her loneliness, her unhappiness 
F miseries and humiliations that a woman like you 
t even guess. She had nothing to look back to but 
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indifference or unldodness — nothing lo look forward to 
but anxiety. She saw I wu sorry (or her and it tonched 
her. She made loo niuch of it — site exaggerated iL I 
ought lo have seen the danger, bat I didn't There's oo 
possible excuse for what I did." 

Anna listened to him tn speechless misery. Every 
word he spoke threw back a disintegrating light on their 
own past. He had come to her with an open face and 
a clear conscience— come to her from Ihj*) [f his se- 
curity was the security of falsehood Jt was horrible: if 
it meant that he had forgotten, it was worse. She wooU 
have liked to stop her ears, to close her eyes, to that «at 
every sight and sound and suggestioii of a world io wkidh 
such things coulil be; and at the same time she was tor- 
mented by the desire to know more, to tmderataad better, 
lo feel herself less tgiwrant and inexpert in natlcrt wfakb 
made so much of the stuff of human experience. What 
did he mean by "a moment's folly, a (lash of madaeat"? 
How di<l people enter on such adventures, how pass oat of 
them without more visible traces of their havoc? Her 
imagination recoiled from the vision of a sodden dew- 
ing familiarity : it seemed to her that her tboiq;hts waM 
never again be pure . . , 

"I swear to yoo," she beard Darrow MynjE, *Tt i"' 
simply that, and nothing more." 

She wondered at hts composure, hit cottqieteoee, at h. 
knowing so exactly what to say. No tkwbt men often toi 
to make such explanations : tbey hail the fonsahs bf 
heart ... A leaden lassitude descended on her. She 
passed from (lame aitd torment Into a ookiurfcH eoU 
worM where cverjihing surrounding her i 
lJ94l 
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indifferent and remote. For a moment she simply ceased 
to feel. 

She became aware that Darrow was waiting for her 
to speak, and she made an effort to represent to herself 
the meaning of what he had just said; but her mind was 
as blank as a blurred mirror. Finally she brought out: 
"I don't think I understand what you've told me." 

"No; you don't understand." he returned with sudden 
bitterness ; and on his lips the charge of incomprehension 
seemed an offense to her. 

"I don't want to — about such things !" 

He answered almost harshly : "Don't be afraid . . . 
you never will ..." and for an instant they faced each 
other like enemies. Then the tears swelled in her throat 
at his reproach. 

"You mean I don't feel things — I'm too hard?" 

"Mo: you're too high . . . too line . . . such tilings 
arc too far from you." 

He paused, as if conscious of the futility of going on 
with whatever he had meant to say, and again, fbr a 
short space, they confronted each other, no longer as 
enemies — so it seemed to her — but as beings of differ- 
ent language who had forgotten the few words the/ had 
learned of each other's speech. 

Darrow broke the silence. "It's best, on all accounts, 
that I should stay till tomorrow ; but I needn't intrude on 
you; we needn't meet again alone. I only want to be 
sure I know your wishes." lie spoke the short sen- 
tences in a level voice, as though he were summing up 
the results of a business conference. 

Aona looked at him vaguely. "My wishes?" 
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She answered steadily ; "H 
after another interval Darrow said : 
then." 

At the wonl she seemed to undcntand for the firit 
tjme whither the flying moments had been leading tbem. 
Re^entiTicnl and iiidignatictn died down, and all he- 
consciousness resolved itself into the mere visual ler. 
that he was there before her, near enough for her to 1::. 
her hand and touch htm, and that in another instant the 
place where he stood would be empty. 

She felt a mortal weakness, a craven impctlM to <rf 
out to him to stay, a longing to throw herself mto hit 
artni. and take refuge there from the nnendunUile ao* 
guish he had caused her Then the vision called sy 
another thought: "I shall never know what that girl bu 
known ..." and the recoil of pride fltmg bcr back on 
the sharp edges of her anguish. 

"Good-bye," she said, in dread lest he should rtad 
her face ; and she s: 



be walked to the door and went out. 
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BOOK V 
XXX 

ANNA LEATH, three days later, sat in Miss 
Painter's drawing-room in the rue dc Matignon. 

Coming up precipitately that morning from the coun- 
try, she had reached Paris at one o'clock and Miss 
Painter's landing some ten minutes later. Miss Painter's 
mouldy little man-servant, dissembling a napkin under 
his arm, had mildly attempted to oppose her entrance; 
but Anna, insisting, had gone straight to the dining- 
room and surprised her friend — who ate as furtively as 
certain animals— over a strange meal of cold mutton 
and lemonade. Ignoring the embarrassment she caused, 
she had set forth the object of her journey, and Miss 
Painter, always hatted and booted for action, had im- 
mediately hastened out, leaving her to the solitude of 
the bare fireless drawing-room with its eternal slip-covers 
and *1x>wed" shutters. 

In this inhospitable obscurity Anna had sat alone for 
close upon two hours. Both obscurity and solitude were 
acceptable to her, and impatient as she was to hear the 
result of the errand on which she had despatched her 
hostess, she desired still more to be alone. During her 
long meditation in a white-swathed chair before the muf- 
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fled borUi she had been able for the first tune to de-r 
a way through the darkness and confusion of her 
thoughts. 'Hie way did not go far, and her attempt to 
trace it was as weak and spasmodic as a conval 
lint efforts to pick up the thread nf living. She s 
to herself like some one Btntggling to rise from a hng 
sickness of which tt would have been %o much easier 
to die. Al Givre she had fallen into a kind of torp> r 
a deadness of soul traversed by wild flaahcs of pair 
hut whether she suffered or whether she was uaab, sJ'-f 
seemed equally remote from her re»I living and <lonig tcU. 

It was only the discovery — that very monnnc — oi 
Owen's unannounced departure for Paris that had caught 
her out of her dream and forced her back to actkm, 
The dread of wliat this flight might imply, and of Ac 
conseqtKnres that might remit from tl, had rotned her to 
the sense of her responnbOiiy, and from tlie DoaHat 
when she bad resolved to follow her itep-son, md had 
made her rapid preparations for pursuit, her miod M 
begun to work again, feverishly, fitfully, bttt still villi 
something of its ntinnal order. In the train she imd beaa 
too Stated, too preoccupied with what might next awiit 
her. to give her thoughts to anything but the turning over 
of dread alternatives; but Miss Painter's inipcrviaa»- 
ncss had steadied her, and while she waited tor the Maod 
of the tatch-key she resolutely retartted opon hentU. 

With respect to her outward cour»e she could <t kut 
tell herself that she had held to her parpo«e. She had. 
as people said, "kept ttp" daring the twenty-fnor faotm 
preceding George Darrow's departure : had gone vilfc 
a dhn bee about her usual business, and even < 
0«.J 
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: too obviously to avoid him. Then, the next day 
"before dawn, from behind the dosed shutters where she 
had kept for half the night her dry-eyed vigil, she had 
heard him drive off to the train which brought its pas- 
sengers to Paris in time for the Calais express. 

The fact of his taking that train, of his travelling so 
straight and far away from her, gave to what had hap- 
pened the implacable outline of realitj-. He was gone; 
he would not come back; and her life had ended just as 
she had dreamed it was beginning. She had no doubt, 
at first, as to the absolute inevitability of this conclu- 
sion. The man who had driven away from her house 
in the autumn dawn was not the man she had loved; 
he was a stranger with whom she had not a single 
thought in common. It was terrible, indeed, that he wore 
the face and spoke in the voice of her friend, and that, 
as long as he was under one roof with her, the mere way 
in which he moved and looked could bridge at a stroke 
the gulf between them. Tliat, no doubt, was the fault of 
her exaggerated sensibility to outward things: she was 
frightened to see bow it enslaved her. A day or two be- 
fore she had supposed the sense of honour was her deep- 
est sentiment: if she had smiled at the conventions of 
others it was because they were too trivial, not because 
they were too grave. There were certain dishonours 
with which she had never dreamed that any pact could 
be made : she had had an incorruptible passion for good 
faith and fairness. 

She had supposed that, once Darrow was gone, once 
she was safe from the danger of seeing and hearing him, 
this high devotion would sustain her. She had believed 
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it would be possible to separate the imase of the mia the 
bad thought him from ihat of Ihc man he was. She had 
even foreseen the hour when she might raise a mournfiil 
shrine to the memory of the Darrow she had loved, with- 
out fear that his double's shadow would desecrate it. Bot 
now she had bcgtm lo andcrstand that the two men were 
really one. The Darrow she worshipped was tnseporahk 
from the Darrow »be abhorred ; and the inevitable eoo- 
clusion was that both must go, and she be left to the 
desert of a sorrow without menwries . . . 

But i f the future was thus void, the present wu iH too 
full. Never had blow more complex rcpcrcosaoos : atn) 
lo remember Owen was to cease to think of benelf. 
What impulse, what apprehension, had sent htm sodden]' 
to Paris ? And why Itad he thought it needfttl to cockcj 
his going from her? When Sophy Viner had left, n 
had been with the understanding thai he was to await b« 
summons ; and it seemed improbable that be woold break 
bis pledge, and seek her without leave, unless bts kntr'i 
intuition had warned him of some fresh dasher. Asm 
recalled bow quickly be had read the alann ia bcr 
when he had rushed back to her utttng>room WTtk 
news that Miss V'incr had protnised lo »ee him ^aia 
Paris. To be so prontptty roused, his luspkiafu 
have been but half-aslcep ; and since then, no donbl, 
and Darrow had dissembled, so liad he. To her 
directness it was d^rading to think that they had 
living togrthcr like enemies who spy upon each oihet' 
movements: she felt a desperate lof^ing for ihc dan 
which had teemed so dull and narrow, but in wbkji it'< 
had walked with her head high and her eyes nopufdr: 
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H^ She liad come up to Paris hardly knowing what peril 
^le feared, and still less liow she could avert it. If Owen 
meant to see Miss Viner — and what other object could he 
have ? — ihey must already be together, and it was too late 
to interfere. It had indeed occurred to Anna that 
Paris might not be his objective point; that his real pur- 
pose in leaving Givre without her knowledge had been to 
follow Darrow to London and exact the truth of him. 
Cut even to her alarmed imagination this seemed improb- 
able. She and Darrow, to the last, had kept up so com- 
plete a feint of harmony that, whatever Owen had sur- 
mised, he could scarcely have risked acting on his sus- 
picions. If he still felt the need of an explanation, it was 
ahnost certainly of Sophy Viner that he would ask it ; and 
it was in quest of Sophy Viner that Anna had despatched 
Miss Painter. 

She had found a blessed refuge from her perplexities in 
the stolid Adelaide's unawarcncss. One could so abso- 
lutely count on Miss Painters guessing no more than one 
chose, and yet acting astutely on such hints as one vouch- 
safed her! She was like a well-trained retriever whose 
interest in his prey ceases when he lays it at his master's 
feet. .\nna, on arriving, had explained that Owen's un- 
announced flight had -nade her fear some fresh misun- 
derstanding between himself and Miss Viner. In the 
interests of peace she had thought it best to follow him ; 
but she haitily added that she did not wish to sec 
Sophy, but only, if possible, to learn from her where 
Owen was. With these brief instructions Miss Painter 
had started out ; but she was a woman of many occupa- 
tions, and bad given her visitor to understand that be- 
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fore returninf^ sh« should have to call on a friend i^ 
had just arrived from Boicton, and afterward despUcb u> 
another exited compatriot a supplv of cnnberrie* aad 
brandied peaches trf-.n ihe American grocerf in the 
Champs Eljfsecs. 

Gradually, ax (lie momenta passer!, Anna began to fcd 
the reaction which, in moments of extnone nervoas Im- 
skm, follows on any effort of the will. She seemed lo 
hare gone as far as her coura^ would outy her. and At 
shrank more and more frim the thoi^ht of Mte 
Painter's return, since whatever information the latttt 
brought would necessitate some fresh decision. What 
should she say to Owen if she found hJm? What ooold 
she say that should not betray the one thing she wonU 
give her life to hide from him ? "Give lier life" — how tbe 
phrase derided her ! li waa a gift slie would not have be- 
stowed on her worst enemy. She would not have bad 
Sophy Viner live the hours she was living now . . . 

She tried again to look steadily and calmly at the pic- 
ture that the im.-ige of Ihe girl evoked. She had an idea 
that she ought to accustom herself to its contonplitia%_ 
If life was like that, why the sooner one got naed Mfl 
it the better . . . But nol Life was not Hkc (w| 
Her adventure wan a hideous acctdent. She dretdif 
above all the temptation to genenlisc from bcr on 
case, to doubt the high things she had lt\-ed bjr ind 
seek a cheap solace in belittling what fate had refiued 
her. There was such love as she had dreamcil. and dbe 
meant lo goon belicA-ing in it, and cherishing the thottttn 
that she was worthy o( it. What had happened to h'' 
was grotesque and mean and miwrable; but she herx:' 
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was none of these things, and never, never would she 
make of herself the mock that fate had made of her . • • 
She could not, as yet, bear to think deliberately of Dar* 
row; but she kept on repeating to herself "By and bye 
that will come too." Even now she was determined not 
to let his image be distorted by her suffering. As soon 
as she could, she would try to single out for remem- 
brance the individual things she had Uked in him before 
she had loved him altogether. No "spiritual exercise" de- 
vised by the discipline of piety could have been more tor- 
turing; but its very cruelty attracted her. She wanted 
to wear herself out with new pains . . • 



XXXI 

THE sound of Miss Painter's latch-key made her 
start. She was still a bundle of quivering fears 
to whom each coming moment seemed a menace. 

There was a slight interval, and a sound of voices in 
the hall; then Miss Painter's vigorous hand was on the 
door. 

Anna stood up as she came in. " You Ve found him ?^ 

"I've found Sophy." 

"And Owen? — ^has she seen him? Is he here?" 

^She^s here : in the hall. She wants to speak to yon." 

"Here — nowf" Anna found no voice for more. 

"She drove back with me," Miss Painter omtinued in 
the tone of impartial narrative. "The cabman was im- 
pertinent I've got his number." She fumbled in a 
stout black reticule. 
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"Oh, I can't—" broke fram Anna; but &he i 
herself, remembering that to betray her nnwDHi 
to see the girl was to risk re<i'caling much more, 

"She thought you might be too tired to xe her: 
wouldn't come in till I'd found out" 

Anna drew a (juick breath. An instint's thooglil bid 
told her that Sophy Viner wonld hardly have takes ncfc 
a step unless something more important had happaoed. 
"Ask her to come, please," nhe said 

Miss fainter, from the threshold, turned back 10 an- 
nounce her intention of going tmmedislcly to the pa&cc 
station to report the cabman's delinquoKy; tben she 
passed out. and Sophy Viner entered. 

The look in the girl's face showed that she had indeed 
come unwittingly ; yet she seemed animated by an eager 
resoluteness that made Anna ashamed of her Irenxin. 
For a moment they looked at each other in alencc. a> 
if the thoughts between them were packed too thidc 
for speech ; ilien Anna said, in a vtMce from which ifae 
strove to take the edge of hardness : "Yon know where 
Owen is, Miss Painter tcHs me." 

"Yes ; that was my reason for aiking you 10 sec me 
Sophy spoke simply, without constraint or hesitation. 

"I thought he'd promised you — " Anna interposed. 

"He did; but he broke his promise. That's what I 
thought I ought to tell you," 

"Tliank you." Anna went on ttntatively: "He 1|^| 
Gtrrc this morning without a word. I foUowcd hhn ^H 
cause I was afraid ..." ^H 

Slie broke off again and the gtrl look up her phrut 
"You were afraid he'd guessed ? He kar ..." 
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'What do you mean — guessed what?" 
'That you know something he doesn't . . . something 
that made you glad to have me go." 

"Oh — " Anna moaned. If she had wanted more pain 
she had it now. "He's told you this?" she faltered. 

"He hasn't told me, because I haven't seen him. I kept 
him off — I made Mrs. Farlow get rid of him. But he's 
written me what he came to say ; and that was it." 

"Oh, poor Owen!" broke from Anna. Through all 
the intricacies of her suffering she felt the separate pang 
of his. 

"And I want to ask you," the girl continued, "to 
let me see him; for of course," she added in the same 
strange voice of energy, "I wouldn't unless you con- 
sented." 

"To see him?" Anna tried to gather together her 
startled thoughts. "What use would it be ? What could 
you tell him?" 

"I want to tell him the truth," said Sophy Viner. 

The two women looked at each other, and a burning 
blush rose to Anna's forehead. "I don't understand," 
she faltered. 

Sophy waited a moment ; then she lowered her voice to 
say: "I don't want him to think worse of me than he 
need ..." 

"Worse?" 

"Yes — to think such things as you're thinking now 
... I want him to know exactly what happened . . • 
then I want to bid him good-bye." 

Anna tried to clear a way through her own wonder and 
confusion. She felt herself obscurely moved. 
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■Wouldn't it be worse for him ?" 

"To hear the truth ? It would be belter, tU any i 
for you ami Mr, Darrow." 

At the sound of the name Anna lifted h 
"I've only my step-wn lo considerT 

The girl threw a startled look M her. 
mean — you're not going lo givt him up?" 

Anna felt her lips hardea. "1 don't think it'k c 
tise to talk of that." 

"Oh, I lotow I It's my fault for not koowtoe h 
say what I want >xm to hear. Your word* are t 
enl ; you know how to chooee them. Miae < 
. . . and the dread of it makes me bluoder. Thal'i 
why, the other day, I couldn't uy anythtnf . . . eooki.-: : 
make things clrar to you. But now I miat, ewen if >■■- 
bate it I" She drew a Mep nearer, her slender figarc 
swayed forward tn a pa6.5ion of entreaty. "Do Satm la 
me I What you've «aid is dreadful. How can ft» 
speak of him in that voice ? Don't you »cc that 1 wr- 
away so that he shouldn't have to lose you i" 

Anna looked at her coldly. "Are you speaking of Y 
Darrow? I don't know why you think your goiBg ' 
staying can in any way affect oar relations." 

"You mean that you havt given him up hgnaw < 
me? Oh, how could you? You can't rcatly itm him'- 
And yel." the girl suddenly added, "you must, or yoe 
be more sorry for me t" 

"I'm very wjrry for you," Ann* said, feeling «• if '■' 
iron band about her heart pressed on it a Uttlc losinu- 
orably. 

"Then why won't yon bear mef Why won't yon tt; 
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to understand? It's all so different from what you 
imagine!" 

"I've never judged you." 

"I'm not thinking of mjself. He loves youl" 

"I thought you'd come to speak of Owen." 

Sophy \'iner seemed not to hear her. "He's never 
loved any one else. Even those few days ... I knew it 
all the while ... he never cared for me." 

"Please don't say any more !" Anna said. 

■"I know it must seem strange to you that I shouM say 
so much. I shock you, I offend you : you think me a 
creature without shame. So I am — but not iii the sense 
you thinki I'm not ashamed of having loved him; no; 
and I'm not aslmmcd of telling you so. It's that that 
justifies me — and him too . . . Oh, let me tell you 
how it happened ! He was sorry for mc : he saw I cared. 
I knew that was all he ever felt. I could see he was 
thinking of some one else. I knew it was only for a 
week ... He never said a word to mislead me . . . 
I wanted to be happy just once — and I didn't dream of 
the harm I might be doing him!" 

Anna could not speak. She hardly knew, as yet, what 
the girl's words conveyed to her. save the sense of their 
tragic fervour; hut slie was conscious of being in tlie 
presence of an intenser passion than she had ever felt. 

"I am sorry for you." She paused. "But why do jrou 
say this to me?" After another interval she exclaimed: 
"You'd no right to let Owen love you." 

"No; that was wrong. At least what's happened since 
has made it so. If tilings had been different I think I 
could have made Owen happy. You were all so good 
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to mc — I wanted so to stay with >ou t I »uppo«« tooH 
say that makes it vione : m<r darini; to dream I had ibt 
r^ht . . . Dut all that <]ocsn't matter now. I vront m 
Owen unless you're willing. I sliottid liave Iih«i] to lc3 
him what I've tried to tell you; bitt you must know fad- 
tcr; you fcel things in a finer way. Only yoa*n haTt 
to help him if I can't. He cares a great deal . . . it!f , 
grnng to hurt hira ..." 

Anna trembled. . "Oh, I know! What can I do?* 

"Von can go straight back to Givr^ — now. at 
So tliat Owen shall never know you've followed 
Sophy's clasped hands reached oat urgently, ".^ndl 
can send for Mr. Uarrow — brit^ hbn back. Owen 
be convinced that he's mistaken, and nothing dac w9 
convince htm. Afterward III 6nd a pntexl— ob, I 
promiM you 1 But first he must »e for himself that mA- 
ing's changed for you," 

Anna Mood motionless, subdued and dominated. T^ 
girl's ardour swept her like a wind. 

"Oh, can't I move you? Some day yooH kao* 
Sophy pleaded, her eyes full of tears. 

Anna saw them, and felt a fullness in ber thnnt 
Again (he band about her heart seemed loosened. She 
wanted to find a word, but could not: all within bcrwu 
too dark and violent She gave the girl a 
look. 

*1 do believe yoo." she said suddenly ; then At 
and walked out of the room. 
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HE drove from Miss Painter's to her own apart- 
ment. Tile maid-servant who had it in charge had 
1 apprised of her coming, and had opened one or two 
of the rooms, and prepared a fire in her bedroom. Anna 
shut herself in. refusing the woman's ministrations. She 
feh cold and faint, and after she had taken off her hat 
and cloak she knelt down by the fire and stretched her 
hands to it. 

In one respect, at least, it was clear to her that she 

would do well to follow Sophy Viner's counsel. It had 

^±een an act of folly to follow Owen, and her first busi- 

^^■B was to get back to Givre before him. But the only 

^^Hln lea\*ing that evening was a slow one, which did 

^Bt reach Franchcuil till midnight, and she knew that her 

taking it would excite Madame de Chantelle's wonder 

and lead to interminable talk. She had come up to Paris 

on Ihe pretext of finding a new governess for Effie, and 

the natural tiling was to defer her return till the next 

morning. She knew Owen well enough to be sure diat 

he would make another attempt to see Miss Viner, and 

failing that, would write again and await her answer; 

so that there was no likelihood of his reaching Givre till 

the following evening. 

Her sense of relief at not having to start out at once 
showed her for the first time how tired she was. The 
bonne had suggested a cup of tea, but the dread of having 
any one about her had made Anna refuse, and she had 
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eaten nothing since morning but a saod^M^di boaglil It 
a buffet. She was too tired to get up, but strddui^ M 
her ami she drew toward her the arm-chair whicfa tUt4 
beside the hearth and rested her Iicad against its cttsfaiaaL 
Gradually tlie warmth of the fire stole into her van tti 
ber heaviness of soul was replacttl by a dream]' b u oy ia cy. 
Sbe seemed to be seated on the hearth in her siitiag-raon 
at Givr^, and Darrow was beside ber. in the chair a^aint 
which she leaned. He put his arms about ber shooUcn 
and drawing her head back looked into ber eyta^ ^<^ 
all the ways you do your hair, that's tbc way 1 tike bn'- 
be said . . . 

A log drtjppcd, and she sat up with a start. Tliere «» 
a warmth in her heart, antl site wa> luniUng. Tbcn ifte 
looked about her, and saw where she was. and Om ^lerj 
fell. She hid her face and sobbed. 

Presently she perceived that it was growiop dari^ mi 
getting up stiffly she began to undo the things in herbic 
and spread then) on the dressing-table. She shrank bcm 
lighting the lights, and groped her way about, tryv^ *> 
find witat she needed. She seemed tmmcamrably bi r^ 
from every one, and most of all from herself. It «v - 
if ber consciousness had been transmitted to k^ 
stranger whose thoughts and gestures wen iodiSenr 
to her . . , 

Suddenly she beard a shrill tinkle, and with a beatr, 
heart she slotxl still in tlic middle of the roota. It •- 
the telephone in her dressing-roooi — a cad, no dact 
from Adelaide Painter. Or coukl Owen have lan>r^ 
the was in town 7 The thought alarmod ber and M . 
opened the door and stumbled across the unlit raoM H 
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the inetmnKnt. She held it lo her ear, and heard Dar- 
row's voice pronounce her nanic. 

'"Will yoa let me see you? I've come back — I haJ to 
co<ne. Mbs Painter told me you were here." 

She began to tremble, and feared that lie would goess 
it from her voice. She did not know what she answered : 
she heard him say : "I can't hear." She called "Yes !" and 
laid llie telephone down, and caught it up again — but he 
was gone. She wondered if her "Yes" had reached him. 

She sat in her chair and listened. Wliy had she said 
that she would see him ? What did she mean to say to 
him when he came? Now and then, as she sat there, 
the sense of his presence enveloped her as tn her dream, 
and she shut her eyes and felt his arms about her. Tlien 
she woke lo reality and shivered. A long time elapsed, 
and at length she said to herself : "He isn't coming." 

The door-l)en rang as she said it, and she stood up, cold 
and trembling. She thought: "Can he imagine there's 
any use in coming?" and moved forward to bid the serv- 
ant say she could not see him. 

The door opened and she saw him standing in the 
drawing-room. The room was cold and fireless, and a 
hard glare fell from the walMighls on the shrouded fur- 
niture and the white slips covering the curtains. He 
l<K)ked pale and stem, with a frown of fatigue between 
his eyes; and she remembered that in three days he had 
travelled from Givre to London and back. It seemed 
incredible that all that had befallen her should have 
been compressed within the space of three days ! 

"Thank you," he said as she came in. 

She answered : "It's better, I suppose " 
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He aune toward her and took her in hit arms, i 
struggled a little, afraid of j'ielding, but br prcsaed t 
him, not bending to her but holdinif her fast, : 
had found her after a long search : she heard I 
ried breathing. It seemed to come from her own 1 
so close he held her; and it was she who, at Ust, UM 
up her face and drew down his. 

She freed herself and went and lat on a aoEa at Ae 
other end of the room. A mirror between the ahraoM 
window-curtains showed her cnmiplcd traTcUing drta 
and the white face under her disordered hair. 

She found her voice, and asked him how be had bea 
able to leave London. He answered that be bad am- 
aged — he'd arranged H; and she saw be hardly hati 
what she was saying. 

"I had to see you." he went on, and moved nemr. wt 
ting down at her side. 

"Yes ; we must think of Owen " 

"Oh. Owen— r 

Her mind had flown back to Sophy Vmer's pla thil 
she should let Darrow return to Gtvre in order that One 
might be per.tuadcd of the folly of his suipiciaas. T-- 
suggestion was absurd, of course. She could nol *' 
Darrow to lend himself to such a fraod, even bad i 
had the inhuman courage to play her part to it S 
was suddenly overwhelmed by the futility of errry : 
tempt to reconstruct her ruined world. No, it was c 
le«s ; and since it was useless, cvct7 tnomeiit with d' 
row was pure pain . . . 

"I've come to talk of mysdf, not of Owen." she boK 

him saying. "When you sent roe away the other 4lf I I 
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understood that it couldn't be otherwise — then. But it's 
not possible that you and I should part like that. If 
I'm to lose you, it must be for a better reason." 

"A better reason ?" 

"Yes: a deeper one. One that means a fundamental 
disaccord between us. This one doesn't — in spite of 
everything it doesn't. That's what I want you to see, 
and have the courage to acknowledge." 

"If I saw it I should have the courage !" 

"Yes: courage was the wrong word. You have that. 
That's why I'm here." 

"But I don't see it," she continued sadly. "So it's use- 
less, isn't it? — and so cruel ..." He was about to 
speak, but she went on: "I shall never understand it — 
never !" 

He looked at her. "You will some day : you were made 
to feel everything " 

"I should have thought this was a case of not feel- 
mg 

"On my part, you mean?" He faced her resolutely. 
"Yes, it was : to my shame . . . What I meant was that 
when you've lived a little longer you'll see what complex 
blunderers we all are: how we're struck blind some- 
times, and mad sometimes — ^and then, when our sight 
and our senses come back, how we have to set to work, 
and build up, little by little, bit by bit, the precious things 
we'd smashed to atoms without knowing it. Life's just| 
a perpetual piecing together of broken bits." 

She looked up quickly. "That's what I feel : that you 
ought to " 

He stood up, interrupting her with a gesture. "Oh, 
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don't — don't say what you're eotng to t Mca doa*i pi* 
thdr lives away like that. If you won't have mfaie, ii'i 
at Icait my own, to do the bnt I can with." 

"The best you can — that's wliat I mean I How on 
there be a 'best* for jxhi that's made of some ooe eb'* 
worst?" 

He sat down again with a proan. "I don't know' 
Tt seemed sach a si^t thing — all on the surface — and 
I've ^nc ag^roimd on it bccaofc it was on the nirfao. 
I see the horror of tt just as you do. Btit I met, » litdt 
more clearly, the extent, and the Hmits, of my wraai. 
It's not as black as }-oo imagine." 

She lowered her %-oice to say : "I .suppose I shall Dne 
understand ; but she seems to love you . . , " 

"There's my shame I That I didn't guess it, <fi(b*l Cr 
from it. You say you'll never understand: bat wfcj 
shouldn't you ? Is it anything to be (mmd of, to kao« 
so little of the strings that pull ns? If you knew a link 
more, I could tell )-ou how such things happen witbcoe 
ofTcnding >-ou: and perhaps you'd Bsten wkboot ood- 
demning me." 

"I don't condemn you," She was dtziy with stmjfl^-- 
impulses. She lorded to cry om : "I do nrMlentaodt I''' 
understood ever since you've been here P For she * 
aware, in her otv-n bo»oni, of sensations »o separ at e fr - 
her romantic thoughts of him that she saw her body i" 
soul divided against themselves. She recalled ban- 
read somewhere that in ancient Rome the slaves were ^^ 
allowed to wear a diiitinctivc drcu lest they ritouU reecv' 
nixe each other and learn tlidr numbers and their f 
So, in bcnelf, the diicemcd for the first time tat 
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H desires, which, mute and unmarked, lud gone to and 
ro in the dim passages of her mind, and now hailed each 
other with a cry of mutiny. 

"Oh. X don't know what to Uiinkl" she broke out. 
"You say you didn't know she loved you. But you know 
il BOW, Doesn't tliat show you how you can put the 
broken bits together?" 

"Can you seriously tJiink it would be doing so to marry 
one woman while 1 care for another?" 

"Oh, I don't know ... I don't know ..." The 
sense of her weakness made her try to harden herself 
against his arguments. 

"You do know! We've often talked of such things: 
of the roonstrousncss of useless sacrifices. It I'm to ex- 
piate, it's not in that way," He added abruptly: "It's 
in having to say tliis to you now ..." 

She found no answer. 

Through the silent apartment they licard the sudden 
peal of the door-hen. and she rose to her leet. "Owen!" 
she instantly exclaimed. 

"Is Owen in Paris?" 

She explained in a rapid undertone what she had 
learned from Sophy Viner. 

"Shall I leave you ?" Darrow asked. 

"Yes ... no ... ■* She moved to the dining-room 
door, with the half-formed purpose of making him pass 
out, and then turned back. "It may be Adelaide." 

They heard the outer door open, and a moment later 
Owen walked into the room. He was pate, witli excited 
eyes: as they fell on Darrow, Anna saw his start of won- 
der. He made a slight sign of recognition, and then 
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went np to bis etqMnothcr wUli an air of exaggcntnl 
gaiety. 

"^ou furtive person I I ran across the ooraiscienl Ade- 
laide and heard from her thai you'd nished up suddcnW 

and secretly " He stood between Amu and Dar- 

row, strained, questioning, dangerously on edge. 

"1 came up to meet Mr. Darrow," Anna ancwerc' 
"His leave's been prolonged — he's going back with ue 

The words seemed to have ultcred themselves withu-.: 
her will, yet she felt a great sense of freedom u Wk 
spoke them. 

The hard tension of Owen's face dianged to tocrofa* 
lous surprise. He looked at Darrow. 

"The merest luck ... a colleague whose wife wai 
ill ... I came straight back," she heard the Utter tran- 
quilly explaining. His self-command helped to stcao^' 
her, and she smiled at Owca 

"Well all go back together tomorrow monung," the, 
said as slic alipped her arm tbrou^ his. 
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announced his intention of staying od a dajr or 
longer in Paris. 

Anna left alone by the first train the doc! monnac. 
Darrow was to foUow in the afternoon. When Owca 
had left them the evening before, I>arrow waited a mo- 
ment for her to speak; then, as she uid oothiag, he 
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^^Pced her if she really wished him to return to Givre. 
She made a mute sign of assent, and he added : "For >'ou 
know that, much as I'm ready to do for Owen, I can't 
do that for him — I can't go back to be sent away again." 
"No— no r 

He came nearer, and looted at her, and she went to 
^^m. All her fears seemed to fall from her as he held 
^H|t. It was a different feeling from any she had known 
^^pCore: confused and turbid, as if secret shames and 
^^Uicours stirred in it. yet richer, deeper, more enslaving. 
She leaned her head back and shut her eyes beneath his 
kisses. She knew now that she could never give him up. 
Nevertheless she asked him. the next morning, to let 
her go back alone to Givre. She wanted time to think. 
She was convinced that what had happened was inevi- 
table, that she and Darrow bclonge<l to each other, and 
that he was right in saying no past folly could ever put 
them asunder. If there was a shade of difference in her 
feeling for him it was that of an added intensity. She 
felt restless, insecure out of his sight: she had a sense of 
^incompleteness, of passionate dependence, that was some- 
^Bbw at variance with her own conception of her character. 
^Klt was partly the consciousness of this change in her- 
self that made her want to be alone. The solitude of 
her inner life had given her the habit of these hours of 
self-examination, and she needed them as she needed her 

|>ming plunge into cold water. 
During the journey she tried to review what had 
ppened in the light of her new decision and of her 
sudden relief from pain. She seemed to herself to have 
passed through some fiery initiation from which she had 
_ [3<9l ^ 
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emerged scared and qaivcrhifr, liut dntclni^ to her li 
a nugic talisman. Sophy Vino* had cried out lo I 
"Some day you'tl Vnnw !" and Darrow had Dsed the i 
words, lliey meant, she sujiposed, that when she i 
explom] ihe intricacies and lUrkaeMCs of her c 
her judgment of others would be less absolute. WdL 
she knew now — knew weaknesses and strengths the had 
not dreamed of, and the deep discord and ftill deeper 
complicities between what tlionght in tier and wfatf 
faJindly wanted . . . 

Her mind turned anxiously lo Owen. At )t»st Ac 
blow that waft to fall on him would not aeem to have btn 
inilirted by her hand. He would be left with the tmpre- 
sioD tltat his breach with Sophy Viner was doc to Mc 
of the ordinary cause!) of mch dixniptions : thoogb bt 
must k»e her. his memory of her would not be poboacd. 
Anna never for a moment pcmiitled ber«el( dw 'U'^T^™ 
that she had renewed her promise to Darrvw in onlor to 
spare her step-son this last refinement of mnery. Sbc 
knew »he had been prompfed by the irresittibte tnipalK 
to hold fast lo what was most preckms lo bcr, and tfcit 
I Owen'.i arrival on the *cene had been the pretext for her 
' decision, and not its cause; yet »hc felt hertclf (orlfM 
by the thought of what slie had spared bim. It wai as 
though a star she had been Ufcd to folkiw had tbed il* 
familiar ray on ways unkno«-n to her. 

Ail through these mcditatiuns ran the undercurreiR of 
an absolute trust in Sophy Vit>cr. She ihouglit of the (id 
with a mingling of antipathy and confidence. It ww koK 
miliating lo her pride lo reci>Kuizc kindred im 
a character which she wonM have Iflccd lo f«el c 
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} ber. But what indeed was the girl reaJly like? 

emed to have no scruples and a thousand delica- 
cies. She had given herself to Darrow, and concealed the 
episode from Owen Leatli, wJtli no more apparent sense 
of debasement than the vulgarest of adventuresses ; yet 
she had instantly obeyed the voice of her heart when it 
bade her part from the one and serve the other. 

Anna tried to picture what the girl's life must have 
been : what experiences, what initiations, had formed her. 
But her oivn training had been too different : there were 
veils she could not lift. She looked back at her married 
life, and its colourless uniformity took on an air of high 
restraint and order. Was it because she had been so 
incurious tliat it had worn that look to her ? It struck 
her with amazement that she had never given a tliought 
to her husband's past, or wondered what he did and 
where he went when he was away from her. If slie had 
been asked what she supposed he thought about when 
they were apart, she would instantly have answered ; his 
snuflE-boxes. It had never occurred to her that he might 
have passions, interests, preoccupations of which she was 
absolutely ignorant. Vet he went up to Paris rather 
regularly : ostensibly to attend sales and exhibitions, or 
to confer with dealers and collectors. She tried to pic- 
ture him, straight, trim, beautifully brushed and var- 
nished, walking furtively down a quiet street, and looking 
about him before he slipped into a doorway. She under- 
stood now that she had been cold to him: what more 
likely than that he had sought compensations? All men 
were like that, she stq)po&ed — no doubt her simplicity had 
unused him. 
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In the act of transfusing Frascr Lcath into 
Juan she was pulled up b; the ironic perception i 
was simply Ining to jusiiiy Darrow. She wante 
think that all men were "like that" bccaux Dmtow ^ 
"like that": she wanted to justify her acceptaace of tlH 
fact by persuading herself that only tfaroagb sacfa ooo- 
cessions could women like herself hope to keep what ihcy 
could not give up. And suddenly tiie wa> filled nitli 
anger at her blindness, and tlien at her di&astruu* u- 
leittpl to see. Why had she forced the truth oat of Dar- 
row? If only she had held her tongue nothing ncc' 
ever have been known. Sophy Viner would have bmki.-' 
her engagement, Owen would have been sent aroum) the 
world, and her own dream would have been mubattcred 
But slie had probed, insisted, cross-examined, not ruted 
tin ahe had dragged tbc secret to the hght She was ooe 
of the luckless women who always have the wraog ao- 
dftdties, and who always know it . . . 

Was it she. Anna Lcath, who was [nctaring hetwli In 
tienelf in that way? She recoiled froin her ihou gh tt 
as if with a sense of demoniac poucssioo. and tbett 
flashed through her the longing to return to her old state 
of fearless ignorance. If at that moment she could have 
kept Darrow from foUowiog b«r to Givri she wonld 
have done so . , . 

But be came; and with the sight of him the tunnod 
fell and she felt herself reassured, rdiabiliutcd. He 
arrived toward dusk, and she motored to Franchtuil to 
meet him. She wanted to see him as »ooii as pOMiUt. 
for she had divined, throogti the new tnstght thai wai 
in her, that only his prc»ence coald restore her to a 
I 3"! 
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fbnnal view of things. In the motor, as they left the 
town and tumeil into the high-road, he hfled her hand 
and kissed it, and she leaned against him, and felt the 
currents flow between them. She was grateful to him 
for not saying anything, and for not expecting her to 
speak. She said to herself : "He never makes a mistake — 
he always knows what to do" ; and then she thought with 
a start that it was doubtless because he had so often 
been in such situations. The idea that his tact was a 
kind of professional expertness filled her with repug- 
nance, and insensibly she drew away from him. He made 
no motion to bring her nearer, and she instantly thought 
that tliat was calculated too. She sat beside him in frozen 
misery, wondering whether, henceforth, she would meas* 
ure in this way his everj' look and gesture. Neither of 
them spoke again till the motor turned under the dark 
arch of the avenue, and they saw tlie lights of Givri 
twinkling at its end. Then Darrow laid his hand on hers 
and said: "I know, dear — " and the hardness in her 
melted. "He's suffering as I am," she thought; and for 
a moment the baleful fact between tliem seemed to draw 
them closer instead of walling them up in their separate' 
wretchedness. 

It was wonderful to be once more re-entering the doors 
of Givre with him. and as the old house received them 
into its mellow silence she had again the sense of pass- 
ing out of a dreadful dream into the reassurance of 
kindly and familiar things, ft did not seem possible that 
these quiet rooms, so full of the slowly-distilled accumu- 
lations of a fastidious taste, should have been the scene 
of tragic dissensions. The memory of them seemed to 
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be shut out into tb« ntgiit with tlw ckw'tng and t 
of its door». 

At the tea-table in the oak>room they found J 
de ChanleUc and Efiie. Thr little girl, catching i 
Darrow, raced down the drawing-rooms to meet tarn. 
and returned in triuinpli on his .ilwuider. Anna looked at 
them with a »niile. EStc, for all her graces, was diar7 
of sudi favour!), and her mother knew that in ■ccoc di m 
them to Darrow she had admitted htm to Ac drde 
where Owen had hitherto ruled. 

Over the tea-table Darrow g'ave Madame de ChantcDe 
the ex;>lanation of bis indden return from England. On 
reaching London, he told her. be bad found that dw sc- 
relarv e wa.s to have replaced was detained Ibere ty 
the illoe^ of his wife. The Ambassador, knowing Dar- 
row s urgent reasons for wishing to be m France^ had 
immediately proposed his going bock, and awaiting at 
Givre the summons to relieve his colleague ; and be had 
jumped into the firkt train, without even waiting to tdt- 
graph the aews of liis release. He spoke nottuvlly, euilv. 
in bis usual quiet voice, taking his tea from Eilie, bdpinf-: 
himself to the toast she handed, and stooping now an-: 
then to stroke the dozing terrier. And niddenly, as Amu 
lictened to his explanatioa, «1k asked herself if it «n^ 
true. 

The qtiestion, of counc, was afamrd. Tbere was a ■ 
possible reason why be dioold faivent a laSae acnxat <'i 
his return, and every probabiUty that the verdon be ga\T 
wu the real one. But he bad looked and qiokai tn the 
same way when be had answered her probing qncstions 
about Sc^by Vincr. and she reflected with a dull of fta: 
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lat she would never again know if he were speaking 
the truth or not. SHe was sure he loved her, and she did 
not fear his insincerity as much as her own distrust of 
him. For a moment it seemed to her that this must cor- 
rupt the very source of love; then she said to herself: 
"By and bye, when I am altogether his, we shall be so 
near each other that tliere will be no room for any doubts 
between us." But the doubts were there now, one mo- 
ment lulled to quiescence, the next more torturingly alert. 
When the nurse appeared to summon Effie. the Httlc 
girl, after kissing her grandmother, entrenched herself 
on Darrow's knee with the imperious demand to be car- 
ried up to bed ; and Anna, while she laughingly protested, 
said to herself with a pang: "Can I give her a father 
about whom I think such things ?" 

The thought of Effie, and of what she owed to Effie, 
had been the fundamental reason for her ddays and hesi- 
tations when she and Darrow had come together again in 
England. Her own feeling was so clear that but for 
that scruple she would have put her hand in his at once. 
But till she had seen him again she had never consid- 
ered the possibility of re-marriage, and when it sud- 
denly confronted her it seemed, for the moment, to dis- 
organize the life she had planned for herself and her 
child. She had not spoken of this to Darrow because it 
appeared to her a subject to be debated within her own 
conscience. The question, then, was not as to his fitness 
to become the guide and guardian of her child ; nor did 
she fear thai her love for him would deprive Effie of 
the least fraction of her tenderness, since she did not 
think of love as something measured and exliauslible but 
13^5] 
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as a treasure prrpctnally renewed. What she t, 
was her right to introduce into her li(e any interests «a4 
duties which might rob Effie of a part of hrr titne, or 
lessen the closeness of their daily tntcrcoorae. 

She had decided this question as it was tneritable that 
she should ; hut now another was before h«r. Aasoredly, 
at her age, there was no possible reason why At shook) 
cloister herself to bring up her daughter: but there was 
every reason for not marT>-ing a nuin in whom ber om 
faith was not complete . . . 
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HEN she woVc the next morning she fell 




ing at Girre. three days before, when tt had s 
though all her life had gone down in darknew. N 
Darrow was once more under the same roof with her, and 
once more bis nearness sufficed to make the looniii^ hor- 
ror drop away. She could abnost have smiled at bcf 
scruples of the night before: as she kxilced bade on then 
they seemed to belong to the old ignorant timoroca tine 
when she had feared to look life in the face, and had Wcs 
blind to the mysteries and contradictkins of the honiB 
heart because her own had not been revealed in htt 
E)arrow had said : -You were made to feel evcrytfaiBr' 
and to feel was surely better than to )udge. 

When she came downstairs he wits already in ibe on 

room with Effie and Madame de Cbamelle, attd the w" 
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t reassurance which his presence gave her was merged 
of not being able to speak of what was be- 
tween them. But there it was, inevitably, and whenever 
they looked at each other they saw it. In her dread of 
giving it a more tangible shape she tried to devise means 
of keeping the httlc girl with her, and, when the latter 
had been called away by the nurse, found an excuse 
for following Madame de Chantelle upstairs to the purple 
sitting-room. But a confidential talk with Madame de 
Chantelle implied the detailed discussion of plans of 
which Anna could hardly yet bear to consider the vaguest 
outline : the date of her marriage, the relative advantages 
of sailing from London or Lisbon, the possibility of hir- 
ing a liabitable house at their new post ; and, when these 
problems were exhausted, the application of the same 
method to the subject of Owen's future. 

His grandmother, having no suspicion of the real rea- 
son of Sophy Viner's departure, had thought it "ex- 
tremely suitable" of the young girl to withdraw to the 
shelter of her old friends' roof in the hour of bridal 
preparation. This maidenly retreat had in fact impressed 
Madame de Chantelle so favourably that she was dis- 
posed for tile first time to talk over Owen's projects: and 
as every human event translated itseU for her into terms 
of social and domestic detail, Anna had perforce to 
travel the same round again. She felt a momentary re- 
hef when Darrow presently joined them ; but his coming 
served only to draw the conversation back to the ques- 
tion of their own future, and Anna felt a new pang 
as she heard him calmly and lucidly discussing it. Did 
such self-possession imply indifference or insincerity ? In 
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that problem her mind perpetually mroived; 
tlrcftded the one answer a& imicli as the other. 

She was reM>lvc<l to keep on ber course a 
nothing had liap[>cnc<) : to niarry Darrxiw and i 
the OQRsdousDess of the past intitule itself between tboD: 
but she was besinniog to feel that the only way of - 
tainiDg to this state of detachment fiotn the irreparal :'^ 
was once for all to tum back with him to its coatciai|4a- 
tion. As soon as this desire had germinated it became » 
stmnf; in her that she regretted having pronnscd Effie t» 
take hrr out for the afternoon. But she could think o( 
no pretext for disappointing the little gal. uul toaa afkr 
luncheon the three set forth in the motor to ahov 0«r- 
nnr a chateau famous in the annals of the region. Dar- 
ti^ their excursion Anna found it impossibk to pMsi 
from his demeanour if Effic's presence bc lw eea tboi «u 
as much of a strain to his composore as to hers. Be 
remained imperturbably ifood-humoored and appwci atm 
while they went the round of the monament. and ibc 
remarked only that when be thought himvdf nnnolkr-; 
his face grew grave and his answers came less pranptli . 

On the way back, two or three miles from Giti^ she 
suddenly proposed that they should walk bome thriMfb 
the fore.<.t which skirted that side of the p«rk. Dumv 
acquiesced, and they got out and sent ESe oa tn t:< 
motor. Their way led through a bit of sober Freo^- 
woodland, flat as a faded tapestry, but with gleani «l 
live enicnik] lingering here and there among its hfowns 
and ochres. The luminous grey air gave vividncu loils 



dying colours, and veiled the distant 
scape in soft uncertainty. In such a 
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lci«d it would be easier to speak ; bot as she walked 

'sitle Darrow Over Ihe deep fcmndless flooring of brown 
moss the words on her lips to<A flight again. Il seemed 
impossible to break the spell of qaiet joy which bis 
sence laid on her, and when he beg-an to talk of 
place they had just visited she answered his ques- 
s and then waited for wliat he should say next . . . 
No, decidedly she could not speak ; she no longer even 
knew what she had meant to say . , . 

The same experience repeated itself several times that 
day and the next- When she and Darrow were apart 
she exhausted herself in appeal and interrogation, she 
formulated with a fervent lucidity every point in her 
imaginary ailment. But as soon as she was atone with 
him something deeper than reason and subtler than shy- 
ness laid its benumbing touch upon her. and the desire to 
speak became merely a dim disquietude, through which 
his looks, his words, his touch, reached her as through 
a misl of bodily pain. Yet this inertia was torn by wild 
flashes of resistance, and when they were apart she began 
lo prepare again what she meant to say to him. 

She knew he could not be with her without hdng 
aware of this inner tunnoil, and she hoped he would 
break the spell by some releasing word, Uut the |>ro»- 
enily understood that he recogTiizcd ihc futility t>( wofdi, 
and was resolutely bent on holding her to her own pur- 
pose of behaving as if nothing had happened. Once mot* 
she inwardly accused him of insensibility, and her ttHBg- 
ination was beset by tormenting vision* of hit |iul . , , 
Had such things happened lo him before? 11 ittt tyimt^ 
had been an isolated accident— "a momeot ol UMf m4 
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madness", as be had called it — she could an 
at least begin to understand (for at a certa 
imag^ination always tamed back) ; but if it were a i 
link in a chain of similar experiments, the thooght (I 
dishonoured her whole past . . . 

Bfh«, in the interregnum between govemencs, h»l 
been given leave to dine downstairs; and^noa, on dK 
evening of Darrow's return, kepi the liltle girl whh her 
tin long after the nurse had signalled frnm the drawini!;- 
room door. When at length the had been carried off. 
Anna proposed a game of cards, and after this diversjoa 
had drawn to its languid close she said good-oigbl to 
Darrow and followed Madame de Chantctk npctsin. 
But Madame dc Cbanlelle never sat op late, and the n:- 
Ond evening, with the amiably implied intention of leav- 
ing Anna and Darrow to themselves, she took aa nrtkr 
leave of them than usual. 

Anna sat silent, listening to her small stiff steps as they 
minced down the hall and died out in the diriaiKc 
Madame de Chantelle had broken her wooden cmbnidtr 
frame, and Darrow, having offered to repair it, hi '. 
drawn his chair up to a table that held a Unip. Abu 
watched him as he sat with bent head and knitted bnwi. 
trying to fit together tlte disjoined pieces. The «(!> of 
him, so tranquilly absorbed in this tridtog businc' 
seemed to give to the quiet room a perfume of latBBa-' 
to lill it with a sense of sweet familiar habit ; and it on 
over her again that she knew nothing of the ii»"^ 
thoughts of this man who was sitting by her as a hnsba.- 
might The lamplight fell on his white fordicad, oo i1k 
healthy brown of his check, the backs of his tUa iV- 
I3J"1 
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tit hands. As she watched the hands her sense of 

tbem became as vivid as a touch, and ^lie said to herself : 

"That other woman has sat and watched him as I am 

do ing. She has known him as I have never known 

^^ttn . . . Perhaps he is thinking of that now. Or pcr- 

^^ws he has forgotten it all as completely as I have 

^(5rgotlen everything that happened to me before he 

came ..." 

He looked >'oung, active, stored with strength and en- 
erg>' ; not the man for vain repinings or long memories. 
She wondered what she had to hold or satisfy him. He 
loved her now ; she had no doubt of that ; but how could 
she hope to keep him? They were so nearly of an age 
that already she felt herself his senior. As yet the differ- 
ence was not visible; outwardly at least they were 
matched : but ill-health or unhappiness would soon do 
away with this equality. She thought with a pang of 
bitterness: "He won't grow any older because he doesn't 
feel things ; and because he doesn't, I shall ..." 

And when she ceased to please him, what then ? Had 
he the tradition of faith to the spoken vow, or the deeper 
piety of the unspoken dedication ? What was his theory, 
what his inner conviction in such matters? But what 
did she care for his convictions or his theories? No doubt 
he toved her now, and believed he would always go on 
loving her, and was persuaded that, if he ceased to, his 
loyalty would be proof against the change. What she 
wanted to know was not what he thought about it in ad- 
vance, but what would impel or restrain htm at the crucial 
hour. Sheput no faith in her own arts : she was too sure 
of having none ! And if some beneficent enchanter had 
1331) 
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bestowed them on her, she knew now that she weaU I 
rejected the gift. She could hardly conceive of « 
the kind of love that was a state one ooold be < 
into . . . 

Darrow, putting away the frame, walked i 
room and &al down beside her; and the fell be lad 
something special to say. 

"They're sure to send for me in a day or two now," he 
began. 

She made no answer, and he contiaued: "You'll I 
me before I go what day I'm to come back and get j 

It was the first time since his remrn to Givre tiat,^ 
had made any direct allo&ion to the date of tbctr i 
riage; and instead of answering him she brake I 
There's something I've been wanting yoo to k 
Other day in Paris I taw Miss Viner." 

She saw him flush with the intensity of his i 

"You sent for her?" 

"No ; she heard from Adelaide that I was in t^ris 4 
the came. She came because she wanted to urige n 
marry yoB. I thought yoa ought to know what i 
done." 

Darrow stood tqi. "Vm ghd yoa've told me." He 
spoke with a visible effort at composure. Her tym k 
lowed him as he moved away. 

"Is tlial all?" he asked after an interval. 

"It seems to me a great deal." 

"It's what she'd already asked me." Hii voice s 
her how deeply he was moved, and a throb of j 
shot through her. « 

"Oh, it was for your sake, I knowt" He t 
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answer, and she added: ''She's been exceedingly gen- 
erous . . . Why shouldn't we speak of it?" 

She had lowered her bead, but through her dropped 
lids she seemed to be watching the crowded scene of hif 
face. 

I've not shrunk from q>eaking of iC 
'Speaking of her, then, I mean. It seems to me that 
if I could talk to you about her I should know better " 

She broke off, confused, and be questioned: "What is 
it you want to know better r* 

The colour rose to her fordiead How could she tell 
him what she scarce^ dared own to herself? There was 
nothing she did not want to know, no fold or cranny 
of his secret that her awakened imagination did not 
strain to penetrate; but she could not expose Sophy Viner 
to the base fingerings of a retn)q)ective jealousy, nor 
Darrow to the temptation of belittling her in the effort 
to better his own case. The girl had been magnificent, 
and the cmly worthy return that Anna could make was 
to take Darrow from her without a question if she took 
him at all . . . 

She lifted her eyes to his face. **! think I only wanted 
to speak her name. It's not right that we should seem 
so afraid of it If I were really afraid of it I should 
have to give you up," she said. 

He bent over her and caught her to him. ''Ah, you 
can't give me up now f he exclaimed. 

She suffered him to hold her fast without speaking; 
but the old dread was between them again, and it was 
on her lips to cry out: "How can I help it, when I am 
so afraid?^ 
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THE next morning the dread wu still their, a 
undcrslcwd that she must snatch herself t 
the torpor of the will into which she had been | 
sinking, and tell Darrow that she crald not be his mfc 

The knowledge came to her in the waidws of » rierp- 
less night, when, through the tears of disenchanted pa>> 
sion, she stared back upon her pasL There it lay be- 
fore her, her sole romance, in aU iti paltry poverty, the 
cheapest of cheap adventures, the most pttiftU of ttath 
mental blunders. She looked about her room, the TQOn 
where, for so many years, if her heart had been qid^Ent 
her thoughts bad been alive, and pictured herself bo;- 
forth cowering before a throng of mean soapicions. of 'd: 
avowed compromises and coocessiotu. In that monou 
of sclf-scarcbmg she saw that Sophy Vtner bad dna 
(be better part, and that certain remmdatioRs migfat ea- 
rich where possession wotild ha%-c left a desert. 

Passionate rcactions of instinct fooght sgitnst the 
efforts of her will. "Why should pist or future coerce hr 
when the present was so securely hen? Why msanti 
surrender what the other would after all never have 
Her sense of irony whispered that if she tent awsy Dar 
row it would not be to Sophy \^iQer, bat to tbt t^' 
woman who crossed his path— as, io i sln^lar bou- 
Sophy Viner herself had crossed it . . . But the ner. 
fact that ^e could think such thiols of him mbI ^'' 
shuddering back to the opposite pole. She fitXani b^' 
l3J4l 
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self gradually subdued to such a conception of life and 
love, she pictured Effie growing up under the influence of 
the woman she saw herself becoming— and she hid her 
eyes from the humiliation of the picture . . . 

They were at luncheon when the summons that Dar- 
row expected was brought to him. He handed the tele- 
gram to Anna, and she learned that his Ambassador, on 
the way to a German cure, was to be in Paris the next 
evening and wished to confer with him there before he 
went back to London. The idea that the decisive mo- 
ment was at hand was so agitating to her that when 
luncheon was over she slipped away to the terrace and 
thence went down alone to die garden. The day was 
grey but mild, with the heaviness of decay in the air. 
She rambled on aimlessly, f ollowii^ under the denuded 
boughs the path she and Darrow had taken on their first 
walk to the river. She was sure be would not try to over- 
take her: sure he would guess why she wished to be 
alone. There were moments when it seemed to double 
her loneliness to be so certain of his reading her heart 
while she was so deqieratdy ignorant of his . . . 

She wandered on for more than an hour, and when 
she returned to the house she saw, as she entered the 
hall, that Darrow was seated at die desk in Owen's 
study. He heard her stq>, and lookmg up turned in his 
chair without rising. Tbetr eyes met, and she saw thai 
his were dear and smiliiig. He had a heap of papers at 
his elbow and was evidently engaged in some official 
correspondeooe. She wondered that he could address 
himself so compose d ly to his task, and then ironically 
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reflected that such detachment was a sign of hii i 
riority. She crossed the thre^old and went toward ll 
but as she advanced she had a sudden vision of C 
standing outside in the cold autumn dusk and watc] 
Darrow and Sophv Vincr as they faced each other a 
the lamplit desk . . . The evocation was so vivid i 
it cauRht her breath like a blow, and she sank down li 
lessty on the divan among the piled-up books. Distinctly, 
at the moment, she understood that the end had ctme. 
"When he speaks to me I will tell htm I" »l»c thought . , 

Darrow, laying aside his pen, looked at her for a mv 
m«nt in sttcncc ; then he stood Dp and shut the door. 

"1 must go tc^morrow early," he said, stttiqg donn 
beside her. His voice was grave, with a slicht tinfc of 
sadness. She said to herself: "He knowi what I la 
feeling ..." and now the thought made ber fed kM 
alone. The expression of his face was Mem and jK 
tender: for the first time she undentood what be had 
suffered. 

She had no doubt as to the necessity of givtng bia 
up. but it was impossible to tell hbn so then. She ftoad 
up and said: "111 lea%-e you to your letters," He amie 
no protest, but merely answered: "Youll come don 
presently for a walk?" and it occurred to ber at once 
that she would walk down to the river with him, aid 
give herself for the last time the tragic (0x017- of siltiMC 
at his side in the little pavilion. "Perhaps," Ae tbogftt, 
"it will be easier to tell him there." 

It did not, on the way home from dietr wak, beeoD* 
any easier to tell him ; but her secret decision to do lakc 
fore he left gave her a kind of factitioaa calm and hii ■ 
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laacboly ecstasy upoD the hour. Still skirting the sub- 
; that fanned their very faces with its flame, they 
clung persistently to other topics, and it seemed to Anna 
that their minds had never been nearer together than in 
this hour when their hearts were so separate. In the 
glow of interchanged love she had grown less conscious 
of that other glow of interchanged thought which had 
once illumined her mind. She had forgotten how 
Da r row had widened her world and lengthened out 
all her perspectives, and with a pang of double desti- 
tution she saw herself alone among her shrunken 
tlioughts. 

For the first time, then, she had a clear vision of 
what her life would be without him. She imagined her- 
sell trying to take up the daily round, and all that had 
lightened and animated it seemed equally lifeless and 
vain. She tried to think of herself as wholly absorbed in 
her daughter's development, like other mothers she had 
seen; but she supposed those mothers must have had 
stored memories of happiness to nourish them. She had 
had nothing, and all her starved youth still claimed its 
due. 

When she went up to dress for dinner she said to her- 
self: "I'll have niy last evening with him, and then, be- 
fore we say good night, I'll tell him." 

This postponement did not seem unjustified. Darrow 
had shown her how he dreaded vain words, how resolved 
he was to avoid all fruitless discussion. He must have 
been intensely aware of what had been going on in her 
und since his return, yet when she had attempted to 
■al it to him he had turned from the revelation. She 
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was therefore merely following the line he hsd traced 
in behaving, till the linal momenl came, as though there 
were nothing more to say . . . 

That moment seemed at last to be at hand whco, at 
her usual hour after dinner, Madame de ChantcUe nue 
to go ujijtairs. She lingered a little to bid good'byc 
to Darrow, whom she was not hlcely to sec in the mora- 
ing: and her affable allusions to hii prompt nxan 
sounded in Anna's ear like the note of destiny. 

A cold rain had fallen all day, and for greater wamah 
and intimacy they had gone after dinner to the oak- 
room, shutting out the chilly vista of the farther draw- 
ing-rooms. The autumn wind, coming up from the rirei. 
cried about the house with a toicc of loss and teparatiaa; 
and Anna and Darrow sat silent, as if they feared to 
break the hush t)iat shut them in. The sditiide, tbe fire- 
light, the harmony of soft hangings and old dfan pic- 
tures, wove about them a spell of security through whidi 
Anna felt, far down in her heart, tbe mtifHcd beat of 
■a inextinguishable bliss. How could ahe have thM|bl 
that this last moment would be the moment to speak ID 
him, when it Memed to have gatliered up into ils Aifbt d 
the scattered splendours of her dream ? 
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wd or movement. For the last time she wanted to 

t him take from her the fulness of what the sight of 
her could give. 

He crossed over and sat down on the sofa. For a 

iment neither of them spoke; then he said: "To-night, 
rest, I must have my answer." 

She straightened herself under the shock of his seeming 
to take the very words from her Hps, 

"To-night?" was all that she could falter. 

"I must be off by the early train. There won't be 
more than a moment in the morning." 

He had taken her hand, and she said to herself that 
she must free it before she could go on with what she 
had to say. Then she rejected this concession to a weak- 
ness she was resolved to defy. To the end she would 
leave her hand in his hand, her eyes in his eyes; she 
would not, in their final hour together, be afraid of any 
part of her love for him. 

"Youll tell me to-night, dear," he insisted gently; and 
his insistence gave her the strength to speak. 

"There's something I must ask you," she broke out. 
perceiving, as she heard her words, that they were not 
in the least what she had meant to say. 

He sat still, waiting, and she pressed on: "Do such/ 
things happen to men often ?" 

The quiet room seemed to resound with the long re- 
verberations of her question. She looked away from 
him, and he released her and stood up. 

"I don't know what happens to other men. Such a 
never happened to me ... " 
■She turned her eyes back to hts face. She felt like 
[339] 
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s traveller on a giddy patb between a cHff and a preci- 
pice : there was oofbing for it now but lo go on. 

"Had it . . . had it bc^fun . . . before you met ber is 
Paris?" 

"No; a. thousand times no) I've told yoa the facts as 
they were," 

"All the facts?" 

He turned abruptly. "What do you tneaa ?" 

Her throat was dry and the loud pulses dnnmncd in 
her temples. 

"1 mean — about her . . . Perhaps you knew . . . knew 
thbgs about her . . . befordiand." 

She stopped. The room had grown profoundly stiU. 
A lo|f dropped to the hearth and brake there in a hiamg 
shower. 

Darrow spoke in a clear voice. "I knew nothiqr, aliao- 
lutely nothing," he said. 

She had the answer to her innxist doubt — to her lut 
shameful unavowed hope. She sat powerleis under htr 
woe: 

He walked to the fireplace and poshed back tbi bn^ 
ken log with his foot A fUme shot out of H, aad ja 
the upward glare she saw his pale (ace, Mern with 



"Is that all?" he adced. 

She made a slight sign with her bead and be cuM 
sk)wly back to her. "Then is this to be good-bye?" 

Again she signed a faint assent, and he made no eflotl 
to touch her or draw nearer. "Yon undcntand thai I 
aba 'n't come back ?" 

He was looking at ber, and she tried to return tus loA 
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er eyes were blind with tears, and in dread of his 
r them she got up and walked away. He did QOl 
follow her, and she stood with her back to him, staring 
at a bowl of carnations on a little table strewn with books. 
Her tears magnified everything she looked at, and the 
streaked petals of the carnations, their fringed edges and 
frail curled stamens, pressed upon her, huge and vivid. 
She noticed among the books a volume of verse he had 
sent her from England, and tried to remember whether 
it was before or after . . . 

She felt that he was waiting for her to speak, and at 
laat she turned to him. "I shall see you to-morrow be- 
fore you go ... " 

He made no answer. 

She moved toward the door and he held it open for her. 
She saw his hand on the door, and his seal ring in its 
setting of twisted silver; and the sense of the end of all 
things came to her. 

They walked down the drawing-rooms, between the 
shadowy reflections of screens and cabinets, and mounted 
the stairs side by side. At the end of the gallery, a lamp 
brought out turbid gleams in the smoky battle-piece 
above it. 

On the landing Darrow stopped : his room was the 
nearest to the stairs. "Good night," he said, holding out 
his hand. 

As Anna gave him hers the springs of grief broke 
loose in her. She struggled with her sobs, and subdued 
them ; but her breath came unevenly, and to hide her ab- 
lation she leaned on him and pressed her face against 
his arm. . 
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"Don't^^lon't," he whispered, soothing h 

Her troubled breathing soanded loudly in 
the sleeping house. She prcucil her Up» t%hl, but G 
not stop the nervous pulsations in her throat, aad li 
an ann about her and, opening his door, drew her a 
the threshold of his room. The door »hut behind her 
and she sat down on ihc lounge at the foot of the bri. 
The pulsations in her throat had ceased, but »be knew the? 
would begin again if she tried to ^>eak. 

Darrow walked away and leaned against the mantt^ 
piece. The red-veiled lamp shone on his books ind 
papers, on the arm-chair by the fire, and the scattered 
objects on his dressing-table. A log glionDcred on Ike 
hearth, and the room was warm and fainti; imofce- 
scented. It was the first time she had ever been in « 
room he lived in, among his personal posscsaiotu tod 
the t.accs of his daily usage. Every object aboot her 
seemed to contain a particle of himself: the wliole air 
breathed of him, steeping her in the sense of his J"**™**" 
presence. 

Suddenly she thought : "This is what Sopbjr Vtaer 
knew" . . . and with a torturing precition she pictnrr'' 
them alone tn such a scene . . . Had he taken the girl : . 
i an hotel . . . where did people go in audi case^ ' 
Wherever they were, the silence of night bad Iwm 
around Ibcm, and the things he used had been ttm 
about the room . . . Anna, ashamed of dwcUinf on At 
detested vision, stood up with a confused impulse of 
flight ; then a wavr of contrary feeling arrested ber and 
the paused with lowcrcil head. 

Darrow bad come forward aa the rote, and ihc per- 
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■eived that he was wailing for her to bid him good 
night. It was clear that no other possibility had even 
brushed his mind; and the fact, for some dim reason, 
humiliated her. "Why not . . . why not?" something 
whispered in her, as though hb forbearance, his tacit 
recognition of her pride, were a shght on other qualities 
she wanted him to feel in her. 

"In the morning, then?" she heard him say. 

"Yes, in the morning," she repeated. 

She continued to stand in the same place, looking 
vaguely about the room. For once before they parted — 
since part they must — she longed to be to him all that 
Sophy Viner had been ; but she remained rooted to the 
floor, unable to find a word or imagine a gesture that 
should express her meaning. Exasperated by her help- 
lessness, she thought: "Don't I feel things as other 
women do?" 

Her eye fell on a note-case she had given him. It 
was worn at the corners with the friction of his pocket 
and distended with thickly packed papers. She wondered 
if he carried her letters in it, and she put her hand out 
and touched it. 

All that he and she had ever felt or seen, their close 
encounters of word and look, and the closer contact of 
their silences, trembled through her at the touch. She 
remembered things he had said that had been like new 
skies above her head : ways he had that seemed a part 
of the air she breathed. The faint warmth of her girlish 
love came back to her, gathering heat as it passed through 
her thoughts: and her heart rocked like a boat on the 
surge of its long long memories. "It's because I love 
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him in too many ways," she thought : and slowly the 
turned to the door, 

She was aware that Darn>w was still stlentljr watching 
her, but he neither stirred nor spoke till she had reached 
the threshold. Then he met her tlwre and caught her 
in his anns. 

"Not to-night — don't tell me to-night!" he whiapend: 
and she leaned away from htm, closing her eye* for an 
instant, and then slowly opening them to the &]od si 
light in his. 
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ANNA and Darrow, the next day, sat alone 
compartment of the Paris train. 
Anna, when ihcy entered it, had put bendf m the 
farthest comer and placed her bag on the adjoining KSt 
She had decided suddenly to accompany Darrow to Psrii, 
had even persuaded him to watt for a hter train in order 
that they might travel together. She had an intcnic 
longing to be with him, an almost morbid terror of lonng 
sight of him for a moment : when he jumped out of the 
train and ran back alon;* the platform to buy a orw»- 
paper for her she felt as though she should never see him 
again, and shivered with the cold misery of her 1x91 joof- 
ney to Paris, when she had thought hcrwif parted frtwi 
him forever. Yei she wanted to keep him at a distance. 
on the other side of the compartment, and as the trail 
moved out of the station she drew froi 
ten she had thrust in it as she left t 
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^gta to glance over them so that her lowered lids should 
hide her eyes from him. 

She was his now, his for life : there could never again 
be any question of sacrificing herself to Effie's welfare, 
or to any other abstract conception of duty. Effie of 
course would not suffer ; Anna would pay for her bliss as 
a wife by redoubled devotion as a mother. Her scruples 
were not overcome ; but for the time their voices were 
drowned in the tumultuous rumour of her happiness. 

As she opened her letters she was conscious that Dar- 
row's gaze was fixed on her, and gradually it drew her 
eyes upward, and she drank deep of the passionate ten- 
derness in his. Then the blood rose to her face and 
she felt again the desire to shield herself. She turned 
back to her letters and her glance lit on an envelope in- 
scribed in Owen's hand. 

Her heart began to beat oppressively: she was in a 
mood when the simplest things seemed ominous. What 
could Owen have to say to her? Only the first page was 
covered, and it contained simply the announcement that. 
in the company of a young compatriot who was studying 
at the Beaux Arts, he bad planned to leave for Spain the 
following evening. 

"He hasn't seen her, then I" was Anna's instant 
thought ; and her feeling was a strange compound of 
humiliation and relief. The girl had kept her word, 
lived up to ihe line of conduct she had set herself; and 
Anna had failed in the same attempt. She did not re- 
proach herself with her failure ; hut she would have been 
happier if there had been less discrepancy between her 
words to Sophy Viner and the act which had followed 
[3451 
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them. It irritated her obscurely that the girl ihoald fai«e 
been so much surer of her power to cury out ber pur- 
pose .. . 

Anna looked up and saw that Darrow's eyes were oe 
the newspaper. He seemed calm and secure, almost tD<!i!' 
ferent to her presence. "Will it become a matter : ■ 
course to him so soon?" she wondered with a twiocc t>: 
jealousy. She sat motionless, her «>-es fixed on hioi, 
tr>'ing to make him feel the attraction ot her gmxc as ibie 
felt his. It surprised and shamed her to detect a new 
element in her love for him : a sort of saf{Mcio(U tyrail> 
nical tenderness that seemed lo deprive it of aU Kreiity. 
Finally he looked up. his smile enveloped her, and she 
felt herself his in every fibre, his so completely and in- 
separably that she saw the vanity of imagimng may other 
fate for herself. 

To give herself a countenance she held out Owen's 
letter. He took it and glanced down the page, his face 
grown grave. She wailed nervously till be looked op. 

"That's a good plan; the best thing that could hap- 
pen," he said, a just perceptible shade of ooDitraiat ■■ 
his tone. 

"Oh, yes," she hastily assented. She was aware ol • 
faint current of relief silcmly drculaiing betweca tbcat 
They were both glad that Owen was going, that tor a 
while he would be out of tlwlr way ; and it ■ 
horrible that so much of the auff of thdr I 
should be made of such onivowcd fedtngs , . . 

"I shall sec him this evening," she said, wiiUnf Du^ 
row to feel that she was ix>t afraid of mcetuig her Mcp- 
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1, of course ; perhaps he might dine with you." 

The words struck her as strangely obtuse. Darrow 
was to meet his Ambassador at the station on the latter's 
arrival, and would in all probability have to spend the 
evening with him, and Anna knew he had been concerned 
at the thought of havings to leave her alone. But how 
could he speak in that careless tone of her dining with 
Owen? She lowered her voice to say: 'Tm afraid he's 
desperately unhappy." 

He answered, with a tinge of impatience : "It's much 
the best thing that he should travel," 

"\'es — but don't you feel ..." She broke off. She 
knew how he disliked these idle returns on the irrevoc- 
able, and her fear of doing or saying what he disliked 
was tinged by a new instinct of subserviency against 
which her pride revolted. She thought to herself: "He 
will see the change, and grow indifferent to me as he 
did to her ..." and for a moment it seemed to her 
that she was reliving the experience of Sophy Viner. 

Darrow made no attempt to learn the end of her un- 
finished sentence. He handed back Owen's letter and re- 
turned to his newspaper; and when he looked up from 
it a few minutes later it was with a clear brow and a 
smile that irresistibly drew her back to happier thoughts. 

The train was just entering a station, and a moment 
later their compartment was invaded by a common-place 
couple preoccupied with the bestowal of bulging pack- 
ages. Anna, at their approach, fell the possessive pride 
of the woman in love when strangers are between her- 
self and the man she loves. She asked Darrow to open 
the window, to place her bag in the net, to roll her rug 
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into a cushion for her feet ; and while he was thus bmipl 
with her she was conscious of a new devotion in hi» tor-r 
in his way of bending over her am) meeting her eyes, r'.- 
went back to hia seat, and they looked at each other hi r 
lovers smiUng at a happy secret. 

Anna, before going back to Givre. had sagfcstd 
Owen's moving into her apartment, but he bad prcfemd 
to remain at the hotel to which he had »ent hit I tigg ^t. 
and on arriving in Paris she decided to drive then M 
once. She was impatient to have the meeting over, and 
glad that Darrow was obliged to leave her at the ft» 
tion in order to look up a colleague ai the Embasij. 
She dreaded his seeing Owen again, and ytt dared aM 
tell him so; and to ensure his remaining away she bkb- 
tioncd an urgent engagement with her dreu-makcr aai 
a long list of commissioiu to be executed for Madame 
de Chantelle. 

"I shall see you to-morrow morning," she said; bm 
he replied with a unilc that he would certainty find ti^t : 
to come to her for a moment on his way back from tii€t: 
ing the Ambassador ; and when he had put her b k 
tab be leaned through the window to press hii lips to 
hers. 

She blushed like a girl, thinking, half vexed, h^T 
hap(^ : "Yestenlay he would not have done it . . 
and a dozen scarcely definable difference* m hia took ar - 
manner seemed all at once to be summed up in the bor^ 
ish act. "After all, I'm engaged to him," she re6ectd 
and then smiled at the absurdity of the wonL The next 
instant, with a pang of telf-reproacfa, she rcmcnibcnd 
Sophy Vincr's cry: "I knew all the white he <BAit 
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"Poor thing, oh poor thing!" Anna mur- 



At Owen's hotel she waited in a tremor while tlic 
porter went in search of him. Word was presently 
brought back that he was in his room and begged her 
to come up, and as she crossed the hall she caught sight 
of his portmanteaux lying on the floor, already labelled 
for departure. 

Owen sat at a table writing, his hack to the door ; and 
when he stood up the window was behind him, so tjiat, 
in the rainy afternoon light, his features were barely 
discernible, 

"Dearest — so you're really off?" she said, hesitating 
a moment on the threshold. 

He pushed a chair forward, and they sat down, each 
waiting for the other to speak. Finally she put some 
random qtieslion about his travelling-companion, a slow 
shy meditative youth whom he had once or twice brought 
down to Givre. She reflected that it was natural he 
should have given this uncommunicative comrade the 
preference over his hvelier acquaintances, and aloud 
she said: "I'm so glad Fred Rempson can go with 
you." 

Owen answered in the same tone, and for a few min- 
utes their talk dragged itself on over a dry waste of 
common-places, Anna noticed that, though ready 
enough lo impart his own plans, Owen studiously ab- 
stained from putting any questions about hers. It was 
evident from his allusions that he meant to be away for 
some time, and he presently asked her if she would give 
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instniclions about packing and senditt); after him tone 
winter clothes he had left at Givre. This gave bcr die 
opportunity to say that she expected to go back wttiiiD 
a day or two and wouM attead to the matter as tooa at 
she rettimed. She added : "I came up thii morning wift 
George, who is going on to London ttvmoirow," t»- 
tending, by the use of Dairow's Christian name, to gin 
Owen the chance to speak of her marriage. But be made 
no comment, and she continued to hear the name sound- 
ing on unfamiliarly between tbcm. 

Tlie room was almost dark, and she finally stood op 
and glanced about for the light-switch, saying : "I cu t 
see you, dear." 

"Oh, don't — I hate tlw light I" Owen excbtmed. caicb- 
ing her by the wrist and pushing her back into bcr test. 
He gave a nervous laugh and added: "I'm half-b&ad 
with neuralgia. I suppose it's thb beastly nin." 

"Yes ; it will do you good to get down to Spain." 

She asked if he had the remedies the doctor bad given 
hint for a previous attack, and on hb replying that he 
didn't know what he'd done with the stuff, she ipnng 
ttp, offering to go to the chemist's. It was a reticf lo 
have something to do for him. and the knew from hii 
"Oh, thanks — would you?" that it was a relief to him 
lo have a pretext for not detaining her. Hift nataral 
impulse would have been to declare that be dido'l want 
any drugs, and would be all right in oo time; and hti 
acquiescence showed her how profoondly be felt the use- 
lessness of their trymg to prolong their talk. Hi« face 
was now no more than a white blur in the dttdc. but the 
felt its iodtstinctneu as a veil drawn over a 
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nttes of expression, "He knows ... he knows ..." 
she said to herself, and wondered whether the truth had 
been revealed to him by some corroborative fact or by 
the sheer force of divination. 

He had risen also, and was dearly waiting for her to 
go, and she turned to the door, saying: "I'll be back 
in a moment," 

"Oh, don't come up again, please!" He paused, em- 
barrassed. "I mean — I may not be here. I've got to 
go and pick up Rempson, and see about some final things 
with him." 

She stopped on the threshold with a sinking heart. He 
meant this to be their leave-taking, then — and lie had not 
even asked her when she was to be married, or spoken of 
seeing her again before she set out for the other side of 
the world. 

"Owen I" she cried, and turned back. 

He stood mutely before her in the dimness. 

"You haven't told me how long you're to be gone." 

"How long? Oh, you see . . . that's rather vague 
... I hate definite dates, you know ..." 

He paused and she saw he did not mean to help her 
out. She tried to say : "You'll be here for my wedding ?" 
but could not bring the words to her lips. Instead she 
murmured: "In six weeks I shall be going too . . . " 
and he rejoined, as if he had expected the announcement 
and prepared his answer: "Oh, by that time, very 
likely ..." 

"At any rate, I won't say good-bye," she stammered, 
feeling the tears beneath her veil. 

"No, no ; rather not !" he declared ; but he made no 
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movement, and she went up and Ihrew h^ arms i 
him, "You'll write mc. won't you?" 

"Of course, of course " 

llcr hands slipped down into his, and for a minute tbc; 
held each other dumbly in th? darkness ; then be gare » 
vague laugh and said: "It's really time to light up." He 
preyed tlie electric button with one hand while with the 
other he opened the door; and she passed oat wtthont 
daring to turn back, lest the light on his face sboaU 
show her what she feared to see. 
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NNA drove to the chemist's for Owen's 

On the way she stopped her cab at a boak-sfaa|X 
and emerged from it laden with literature. She knew what 
would interest Owen, and what be was likely to have 
read, and she had made her choice among ibe bcwm 
publications with the prooiptness of a diserimioatiof 
reader. But on the way back to the hotel she wai 
overcome by ihc irony of adding this mental panacea to 
the other. There was something grotesque and 
mocking in the idea of offering a judicious sdectioa 
literature to a man setting out on such a journey, 
knows ... he knows ..." she kept on repeating 
giving the porter (he parcel from the diemiit'a the 
away without leaving the books. 

She went to her apartment, whither her maid bid 
ceded her. There was a fire in the dtawin^rooa 
the tea-table stood ready by the hearth. The ttannr nni 
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beat against the uncurtained windows, and sli« thought 
of Owen, who would soon be driving through it to the 
station, alone with his bitter thoughts. She bad been 
proud of the fact that he had always sought her help 
in difficult hours; and now, in the most difficult of all, 
she was tlie one being to whom he could not turn. Be- 
tween them, henceforth, there would always be the wall 
of an insurmountable silence . . . She strained her 
aching thoughts to guess how the truth had come to 
him. Had he seen the girl, and had she told him? In- 
stinctively, Anna rejected this conjecture. But what need 
was there of assuming an explicit staicment, when every 
^^eath they had drawn for the last weeks had been 
^Bharged with the immanent secret ? As she looked bade 
^Hkr the days since Darrow's first arrival at Givre she 
^^rceived that at no time had any one deliberately spoken, 
or anytliing been accidentally disclosed. The truth bad 
come to light by the force of its irresistible pressure; 
and the perception gave her a startled sense of hidden 
powers, of a chaos of attractions and repulsions far be- 
neath the ordered surfaces of intercourse. She looked 
back with melancholy derision on her old conception of 
life, as a kind of well-lit and well-policed suburb to dark 
places one need never know about. Here they were, these 
dark places, in her own bosom, and henceforth she would 
always have to traverse them to reach the beings she 
loved best! 

She was slil! sitting beside the uniouclied tea-table 
when she heard Darrow's voice in the hall. She started 
ing to herself: "I must tel! him that Owen 
..." but when the door opened and she 
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ssw tus face, stiQ lit by Ibc same smile of bojri^ trhaofA. 
she t'elt anew the usdessness of tpeakhig . . . Had 
he ever supposed that Owco would not know? PpobaUr. 
from the height of his greater experience, be bad wtta 
long since that all that happened was tnevilable : and the 
thought of it, at any rate, was clearly not wdgfaiag^ m 
htm now. 

He was already dressed for tlie evening, and as be 
came towaid her he said : "The AmbaAsador's buoked for 
an official dinner and I'm free after all. Where Adi 
we diner 

Anna bad pictured herself sitting akine aQ the trauef 
with her wretched thoughts, and the fact of having b 
put them out of her mind for the next few hours gave 
her an immediate sensation of relief. Already ber 
pulses were dancing lo the tune of Darrow's, and as dxy 
united at each oiIkf she thought: "Nothing can ever 
change the fact that I belong to him." 

"Where shall we dine?" he repeated gaily, and nc 
named a well-known restaurant for which she had oacc 
heard him express a prcferciKe. But as she did » she 
fancied she saw a shadow on his face, and msxaatly tr- 
said to herself: "It was thrre he went with her!' 

"Oh. no, not there, after all !" she tnlemtpted t 
and now she was sure his coknr dcqiened. 

"WTiere shall rt be. then?" 

She noticed that he did not ask the reosoa t 
change, and this convinced her that she had gocssed Ihc 
truth, and that he knew she had guessed it. "He will 
always know what I am thtnkii^, and he will never dvt 
to ask me," ibc thot^l ; and she saw between than the 
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same ip smiuDu gtable wall of salcDoe as between faersdf 
and Owen, a wall of glass Hiroqgfa wfaidi they conld 
watch each o(}ier's faintrsf niotians bat which no socmd 
could ever traverse . . . 

They drove to a restaurant on the Bcmkvard, and 
there, in thdx intimate comer of the serried scene, the 
sense of what was imspcdcen between them gradnaOy 
ceased to oppress her. He looked so l^t-hearted and 
handsome, so ingennoasly prond of her, so openly happy 
at being with her, that no other fact ooold seem real 
in his presence. He had learned that the Ambassa(kKr 
was to ^>end two days in Paris, and he had reason to 
hope that in consequence his own departure for T^nAm 
would be deferred. He was exhilarated fay the pros- 
pect of being with Anna for a few hours longer, and die 
did not adc hersdf if his exhilaration were a sign of 
insensibility, for she was too consdons of his power of 
swaying her moods not to be secretly proud of affecting 
his. 

They lingered for some time over the fruit and coffee, 
and when they rose to go Darrow st:^;gcsted that, if she 
felt disposed for the play, they were not too late for the 
second part of die programme at one of the smaller 
theatres. 

His nienti<Mi of the hour recalled Owen to her thoughts. 
She saw his train rushing southward through the storm, 
and, in a comer of the swaying compartment, his face, 
white and indistinct as it had loomed on her in the rainy 
twilight. It was horrible to be thus perpetually paying 
for her happiness ! 

Darrow had called for a theatrical journal, and he 
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presently looked up from it to say : "I hear the scoor. : 
pUy at the Athcnce is amusing." 

It was on Anna's lips to acquiesce; but as she «< 
about to spealc she wondered if it were not at the Atbcik^i 
that Owen had seen Darrow with So[)hy Viner. 
was not sure he had even mcntioDcd ibc theatre, \ 
the mere possibility was enough lo darken her >ky. i 
was hateful to her to think of accompanyinc 
to places where the girl Itad been with him. 
tried to reason away this scruple, she ercn i 
herself with a bitter irony that whenever she ' 
Darrow's arms she was where the girl had been before 
her— but she could not shake off her lupcntitiDos dread 
of being with him En any of the scenes of the Parisaa 
episode. 

She replied that Ac was too tired for the [day, aod 
they drove back to her apiartnient. At the foot of ibt 
stairs she half-turned to .wish htm good nigbt. bat be 
appeared not to notice her gesture and followed her np 
to her door. 

"This is e%-er so much better than the tbeatre," he aid 
as they entered the drawing-room. 

She had crossed the room and wai bendiiif over tkt 
heanh to light the 6re. She knew be was wpfnmAiat 
her, and that in a moment he would have drawn tfat 
ck>ak from her shoulders aitd laid his lips on ber neck. 
just below the gathered-up hair. These privileges were 
his and, however deferenlly and tenderly be clainwl 
them, the joyous ease of his manner marked a differcsct 
and proclaimed a r^ht. 

"After the theatre they came borne lil 
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thought ; and at the same instant Ac felt hii hand* cm 
her shoulders and shrank bade 

"Don't— oh, don't!" she cried, drawing her cU)nk ttlKMit 
her. She saw from his astonished stare that her ftit'e 
must be quivering with pain« 

"Anna! What on earth is the matter?" 

"Owen knows!" she broke out, with a crmfuwui driirit 
to justify herself. 

Darrow's countenance xhanged "I>id he tell yi mi ftr>f 
What did he say?' 

"Nothing! I knew it from the tilings he didti't «i»y/' 

"You had a talk with him this afternoott Y' 

"Yes: for a few nrnwites, I could see he didn't wnmI 
me to stay." 

She had dropped into a chair, and tat there huddlt'di 
still holding her doak about her shoulders. 

Darrow did not dispute her z^wamyium, and «h« ito- 
ticed that he expressed do surprise. He tat 4/twn nf n 
little distance from her, tunung about in his ftf»i;rrs iU» 
dgar-case be had drawn out as (hgr came in. At letii^th 
he said: "Had be teen Miss Viner r 

She shrank from the sound of the name. ''No . . , 
I don't think so . . . I'm sure he hadn't . . /' 

They remained silent, looking away from one arvHher, 
Finalty Darrow stood iq> and took a few steps acr'><is the 
room. He came back and paused before her, hit eyes on 
her face. 

"I think you ought to tell me what you mean to do/' 

She raised her bead and gave him back hit look. 
"Nodiii^ I do can hdp OwenT 

"No; but things can't go on like this." He paused, as 
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if to mcsj-rc his words. "I nU yryu iritfa 



She cttrted q>, bsif •sofafaiac. ~No>-«fa. doP 

"Poor ddd— TOO oat see yonr faaT 

She BHcd bcr hands s* if to hide it. and t 
fnxn him howed bcr bead iqicn the i 
fdt thai he was standtns • litde way I 
he nude no attempt to toodi bcr or oatne nearer. 

"I know jroo'Te fdt as I'tc fdt," he «aid in a I 
voice — "that «c bekxig to each other and that i 
can alter that. But other thoagfats omk. and yom c 
baabh them. Whenever you see me joa i 
>'oa a&sodate tne with tiiii^ joa abhor . . . 
gmeroas — im m e asur ably. You've given 
chances a wooon CDold; hot if it's ooIt mad 
what's the use?" 

She turned to him with a tear-stained face *^ fcwd ' 
only done that." 

"Oh, no ! I know . . . Thcre'vc been mometts . . . ' 
He took her hand and raised it to his Itp«. 'Thcjrl k 
with me as Ujag as I Iiv& But I can't see jou f^p^ 
such a price for them. I'm not wordi what I'm ^v r^m 
yotL" 

She contimwd to pue at him through tear-<SHI 
eyes; and suddenly she Sung out Ac qneMias: *^Mi1 
it the Athen^ >ou took her to that eveniiv^ 

"Anna — Anna 1" 

*^o: I want toknow now: toknowevetTthii^. Pa 
haps that will make me EorgeL I ought to have ■ 
you tell me before. Wherever «« go, I ifn ag jop ycM'>|| 
been tlicre with her ... 1 see you together. I i 
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know how it began, where you went, why you left her 
... I can't go on in this darkness any longer !" 

She did not know what had prompted her passionate 
outburst, but already she felt lighter, freer, as if at last 
the evil spell were broken. "I want to know every- 
thing," she repeated. "It's the only way to make me 
forget." 

After she had ceased speaking Darrow remained where 
he was, his arms folded, his eyes lowered, immovable. 
She waited, her gaze on his face. 

**Aren't you going to tell me ?" 

"No." 

The blood rushed to her temples. "You won't ? Why 

not?" 

"If I did, do you suppose you'd forget //krtf" 

"Oh — " she moaned, and turned away from him. 

"You see it's impossible," he went on. "I've done a 
thing I loathe^ and to atone for it you ask me to do 
another. What sort of satisfaction would that give you? 
It would put something irremediable between us." 

She leaned her elbow against the mantel-shelf and hid 
her face in her hands. She had the sense that she was 
vainly throwing away her last hope of happiness, yet 
she could do nothing, think of nothing, to save it. The 
conjecture flashed through her : "Should I be at peace if 
I gave him up?" and she remembered the desolation of 
the days after she had sent him away, and understood 
that that hope was vain. The tears welled through her 
lids and ran slowly down between her fingers. 

"Good-bye," she heard him say, and his footsteps 
turned to the door. 
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She tried to raise her head, bat the weight of her J 

pair bowed it down. Sbe said to herself: "Thii ' 
the cad ... he won't try to appeal to tnc a^ln . . 
and she remained in a sort of tranced rigidity, percex^iri 
without feeling the fateful lapse of the sccoads. Ty 
the cords that bound her seemed to tnap, and she Itfir: 
her head and saw him going. 

"Why, he's mine — he's mine I He's no one cbe'iT' 
His face was turned to her and the look in bis e)-cs twcft 
away all her terrors. She no longer understood wh« 
had prompted her senseless outcry: and the mortal 
sweetness of loving him became again the one nal taa 
in the world. 
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ANNA, the next day, woke to • bi 
of the previous cvcru'ng. 

Darrow had been right in saying that their t 
would benefit no one; yet she seemed dtmJy to di«oera 
that there were obligations not to be tested by that sOaA- 
ard. She owed it, at any rate, as much to hit pride at to 
hers to abstain from the repetition of such scenes: and 
she had teamed that it was bc>»nd her power to do ■> 
while ihcy were together. Yet when be had given her 
the chance to free herself, everything had vanished Iron 
her mind but the blind fear of losing him : atwl she a* 
that be and she were as profoundly vtd incxtrica'' 
bound together as two trees with Interwoven rooU. 

For a long time she brooded on her plight, v^Mj 
conscious that the only escape from it must omna fM* 
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some external chance. And slowly the occasion shaped 
itself in her mind. It was Sophy Viner only who could 
save her — Sophy Viner only who could give her back her 
lost scrcDity, She would seek the girl out and tell her 
that she had given Darrow up; and that step once 
taken there would be no retracing it, and she would per- 
force have lo go forward alone. 

Any prctexl for action was a kind of anodyne, and 
she despatched her maid to the Farlows' with a note 
asking if Miss Viner would receive her. There was 
a long delay before the maid returned, and when at last 
she appeared it was with a slip of paper on which an 
address was written, and a verbal message to the ef- 
fect that Miss Viner had left some days previously, and 
was staying with her sister in a hotel near the Place de 
I'Etoile. The maid added that Mrs. Farlow. on the plea 
that Miss Viner's plans were uncertain, had at first made 
some difficulty about giving this inforniation; and Anna 
guessed that the girl had left her friends' roof, and in- 
stnictcd them to withhold her address, with the object 
of avoiding Owen, "She's kept faith with herself and 
I haven't," Anna mused; and the thought was a fresh 
incentive to action. 

Darrow had announced his intention of coming soon 
after luncheon, and the morning was already so far ad- 
vanced that Anna, still mistrustful of her strength, de- 
cided to drive immediately to the address Mrs. Farlow 
had given. On the way there she tried to recall what 
she had heard of Sophy Viner's sister, but beyond the 
girl's enthusiastic report of the absent Laura's loveliness 
she could remember only certain vague allusions of Mrs. 
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Farlow's to bcr artistic endownKnts and matrinnnl 
vkissiludes. Darrow had mcntioocd bcr bat oocc, and m 
the briefest ternu, as having apparently very Ittlle coo- 
cern for Sophy's welbrc, and being, at any rate, too 
geographicalty remote to give her any pnctical soppun; 
and Anna wondered what diance had brought her to htr 
sister's side at this conjunction. Mrv. Farlow had fpolca 
of her as a celebrity (in what tine Anna failed to recaO) ; 
but Mrs. Farlow's celebrities were legion, and the nsnt 
on the slip of paper— Mrs. McTarvie-Birdi — did not aen 
to have any definite assodatinn with fame. 

While Anna waited in the dingy vestibule of the HUH 
Chicago she had so distinct a vision of what she toaaK 
to say to Sophy Viner that the girl seemed already li 
be before her; and her heart dropped from all the beigtal 
of its courage when the porter, after a loaic d^y, re- 
turned with the announcement thai Mits \'tner wa* no 
longer in the hotel Anna, doubtful if die undenlood. 
asked if he merely meant that the young tady was oat 
at the moment : but he replied that she had gone away 
the day before. Beyond this he had no infonratiaa B 
impart, and after a moment's hesiutian Aima rat Un 
back to enquire if Mrs. McTarvie-Birefa woidd nnivc 
her. She reflected that Sophy had probably pledged btr 
sister to the same secrecy as Mrs. Farlow, and thai t 
personal appeal to Mrs. fihrb might lead to leas oeg>- 
tive results. 

There was another long interval of suspense bcfan 

the porter reappeared wilfa an affinnative answer; »mi 

a third while an extgooas and hohatiaf hit twR te 

up past a toccession of shabby tandbigs. 
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'When the last was reached, and her guide ha(! directed 
her down a winding passage that smelt of sea-going lug- 
gage, she found herself before a door through which a 
strong odour of tobacco reached her simultaneously with 
the sounds of a suppressed altercation. Her knock was 
followed by a silence, and after a minute or two the door 
was opened by a handsome young man whose ruffled hair 
and general air of creased disorder led her to conclude 
Uiat he had just risen from a long-limbed sprawl on a 
sofa strewn with tumbled cushions. This sofa, and a 
grand piano bearing a basket of faded roses, a biscuit- 
tin 'and a devastated breakfast tray, almost filled the 
narrow sitting-room, in the remaining corner of which 
another man, short, swarthy and humble, sat examining 
the lining of his hat. 

Anna paused in doubt ; but on her naming Mrs. Birch 
the young man politely invited her to enter, at the same 
time casting an impatient glance at the mute spectator 
in the background. 

The latter, raising his eyes, which were round and 
bulging, fixed them, not on the young man.but on Anna, 
whom, for a moment, he scrutinized as searchingly as the 
interior of his liat. Under his gaze she had the sense of 
being minutely catalogued and valued ; and the impres- 
sion, when he finally rose and moved toward the door, of 
having been accepted as a better guarantee than he had 
had any reason to hope for. On the threshold his glance 
crossed that of the young man in an exchange of in- 
telligence as full as it was rapid ; and this brief scene 
left Anna so oddly enlightened that she felt no surprise 
when her companion, pushing an arm-chair forward, 
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sociably asked her if she wouldn't have a dgarene. Hci 
polite refusal provoked the remark that ke would, if il 
DO objection : and white he groped for matches ia i 
loose pockets, and hchind the photographs and I 
crowding the narrow mantel-shelf, she ventured I 
enquiry for Mrs. Birch. 

"Just a minute," he smiled; "I think the t 
with her." He spoke in a smooth denatioaalixcd Eitr 
lish, which, like the look in his hmg-laslKd ejres and ti.r 
promptness of his charming smile, suggested a bc^ 
training tn all (he arts of expediency. Havif^ finafl; 
discovered a match-box on the floor beside the iota, W 
lit his cigarette and dropped back among the coshioB^ 
and on Anna's remarking that she was sorry to dtnub 
Mrs. Birch be replied that that was all right, and Ikn 
she always kept everybody waiting. 

After this, through the haze o( his perpetually r 
dgareties, they continued to chat for some tinw of | 
different topics : but when at last Anna again i 
the possibility of her seeing Mrs. Birch he roK f 
comer with a slight shrug, and munnuring : "She's pi 
fectly hopeless," lounged off through an inner door. 

Anna was still wondering when and in what am- 
junction of circumstances the much-married Latm h»^ 
acquired a partner so conspicuous for Us penoru' 
charms, when the young man rctumed to nvnmtr' 
"She says it's all right, if yoo don't mind scdng het^ 
bed." 

He drew aside to let Anna pass, and die fomid li 
in a dim untidy scented room, with a pink cartain p 
across its single window, and a lady with « grot i 
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fair hair and uncovered neck smiling at her from a pink 
bed on which an immense powder-puff trailed. 

"You don't mind, do you? He C05ts such a frightful 
lot that I can't afford to send him off," Mrs. Birch ex- 
plained, extending a thickly-ringed hand to Anna, and 
leaving her in doubt as to whether the person alluded to 
were her masseur or her husband. Before a reply was 
possible there was a convulsive stir beneath the pink 
expanse, and something that resembled another powder- 
puff hurled itself at Anna with a volley of sounds like the 
popping of Lilliputian champagne corks. Mrs, Birch, 
flinging herself forward, gasped out: "If you'd just give 
him a caramel . . . there, in that box on the dressing- 
table , . . it's the only earthly thing to stop him ..." 
and when Anna had proffered this sop to her assailant, 
and he had withdrawn with it beneath the bedspread, his 
mistress sank back with a laugh. 

"Isn't he a beauty ? The Prince gave him to me down 
at Nice the other day — but he's perfectly awful," she 
confessed, beaming intimately on her visitor. In the 
roseate penumbra of the bed-curtains she presented to 
Anna's startled gaze an odd chromo-Uke resemblance to 
Sophy Viner, or a suggestion, rather, of what Sophy 
Viner might, with the years and in spite of the powder- 
puff, become. Larger, blonder, heavier- featured, she yet 
had glances and movements that disturbingly suggested 
what was freshest and most engaging in the girl; and 
as she stretched her bare plump arm across the bed she 
seemed to be pulling back the veil from dingy distances 
E family history. 

"Do sit down, if there's a place to sit on," she cor- 
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dialiy advised; adding, u Anna took the edge gf a cfauf 
hung wjU) miscellajieous rainKnt: "My singing oka » 
much lime that I don't get a chance to walk ibe fat ofi— 
tiiat's tlie worst of being an artist." 

Anna murmured an asseal. "I hope il hun't iacni- 
venicnced you to see roe ; I toW Mr. Birch " 

"Mr. who?" Ok recumbent beauty asked; and tbnt: 
"Oh, Jimmy!" she faintly laughed, as if more for lie 
own enlightcmncat than Amia's. 

The latter continued eagerly: "I undentaod froa 
Mrs. Farlow thai your sister was with yoa, and I «t>- 
tured to come op because I wanted to ask you wboi I 
should have a chance of finding her." 

Mrs. McTarvie-Birch threw back her head with a kMg 
stare. "Do jrou mean to say the idiot at the door didi't 
tell you? Sophy went away last night." 

"Last night?" j\ona echoed. A sudden terror U 
pos.ses.sed her. Could il be thai the girl had tricked Aea 
all and gone with Owen ? The idea was iDcieddile, yd 
il took such hold of her that she could hardly steady bcr 
lips to say : "The porter did tell roe. but I thougfal ftt- 
haps he was mistakeiL Mrs. Farlow seemed to think dot 
I »houM find her here." 

"Il was alt so sudden that I don't nippoce the had 
time to let the Farlows know. She didn't get Mra. tfv» 
rclt's wire till yeiterday, and site just pitched her thiifl 
into a trunk and rushed " 

"Mrs. Murrelt?" 

"Why. yes. Sophy's gone to India with Mrs. Hwf 
rctt ; they're to meet at Brindisi,'* Sophy's risttr mi 
with a caUn smile. 
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Anna sat motionless, gazing at the disordered room, 
the pink bed, the trivial face among the pillows. 

Mrs. McTarvie-Birch pursued: '^They had a fearful 
kick-up last spring — I daresay you knew about it— but I 
told Sophy she'd better lump it, as long as the old woman 
was willing to . • • As an artist, of course, it's perfectly 
impossible for me to have her with me ... " 

"Of course," Anna mechanically assented. 

Through the confused pain of her thoughts she was 
hardly aware that Mrs. Birch's explanations were still 
continuing. "Naturally I didn't altogether approve of 
her going back to that beast of a woman. I said all I 
could ... I told her she was a fool to chuck up such a 
place as yours. But Sophy's restless — always was — and 
she's taken it into her head she'd rather travel ..." 

Anna rose from her seat, groping for some formula of 
leave-taking. The pushing back of her chair roused the 
white dog's smouldering animosity, and he drowned his 
mistress's further confidences in another outburst of hys- 
terics. Through the ttunult Anna signed an inaudible 
farewell, and Mrs. Birch, having mcnnentarily succeeded 
in suppressing her pet under a pillow, called out: "Do 
come again ! I'd love to sing to you." 

Anna murmured a word of thanks and turned to the 
door. As she opened it she heard her hostess crying 
after her : "Jimmy ! Do you hear me? Jimmy Brancef 
and then, there being no response from the person sum- 
moned: *'Do tell him he must go and call the lift for 
you!" 

THE END. d) 
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